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FOREWORD 


Of all the economic problems the country is faced with, Hoasing 
is next in impoi taiicc only to that of fooil. Even before the war, 
the problem of housing was acute. The laissez faire pi)Ucy which 
was prevalent with regard to location of industry led to the haphazard 
growth of towns ami industrial centres, and the rapid increase of 
industrial population enhanced the pressure on the none-too-itdequate 
housing accommodation in these areas. 

The war aggiavated tlic already serious housing situation. There 
was virtual cessation of Iniilding activity during the war j^eriod, since 
essential building materials, such as cement, steel, timber, etc., were 
divert(;d towards the war effort. 

Besides, a large number of people moved to urban areas and 
added to the housing proljlem. Since th<‘ Parlition in Ht17, the 
influx of millions of displaced persons from Pakislan has farther 
intensified tire lioiising problem especially in urban areas. 

The iniprovcincnl of housing conditions in oiir industrial cities 
is thus a very pressing problem. It is now realised that the future of 
our industrial developin(‘iit is wound up with the qucstu)n of improv¬ 
ing the living and hygienic conditions in our industrial centres. The 
Government of* India some years ago decided to construct a million 
houses for llic workers o\ er a period of ten years. Not much head¬ 
way w'as made though various schemes ha\e been under con¬ 
sideration from time to time. The Subsidised Housing Scheme is, 
however, a great step for\vard. ImlustriaUsm is advancing 
rapidly in the country; its progress is measured by wages and profits, 
but the vast human scrap-heap, which it scatters wildly strikes few 
people. 7’Jiere are angry hisses and red sparks of revolt as is clear 
from strikes and lock-outs. Our problem thus is to save industrial¬ 
ism and adjust it somehow to an ancient people’s nature. One way 
of adjustment consists in giving a decent home to the worker, 
so that lie need not seek unwholesome pleasures away from 
home, nor do his children spend most of their time near drains and 
dust-bins. Regionalisation of industries and their location in rural 
areas where plentiful land may be available is more than 
desirable. Housing condition in rural areas too, is far from 
satisfactory. I'hough the problem there has not as yet attracted 
the same attention as that in urban areas and industrial centres, 
it is assuming proportions which will have to be solved sooner 
than later. A systematic study of the problem of shelter—both 
urban and rural—is the need of the time. The publication of 



Mr. Aggarwal’s book, therefore, is most opportune at this; 
moment. 

The book is very comprehensive and is the first of its 
kind on the question of housing. The author has taken great 
pains to collect important statistical and detailed information on 
the subject from all available sources. Practically nothing 
has been left. General problems in connection with housing and 
the conditions of housing in each industry have been chronicled in 
detail. A historical review has also been made of the action taken 
by the Government of India and the State Governments from time to 
time and of the various Committees and Commissions set up as also 
the present position. In short, the book is a complete survey of tlu- 
housing problem in the country. Its value has been enhanced 
by the inclusion of details of what has been done in important, 
foreign countries in this matter and how this complicated problem 
has been and is being tackled there. 

I have known the author for several years when he w^as Deputy 
Secretary in the Labour Ministry. He has already proved himselt 
to be an author of note by having written several other standard books 
on the Salt Industry and on the Supply Department, etc., which have 
been published by the Government of India. I liave r.o hesitation 
in saying that the author has made a notable contribution to the 
solution of an important problem. The book deserve^s study b> 
officials and non-officials, businessmen, economists, trade unionists 
and publicmen as it fulfils a very long-felt want. I am sure it will 
prove of immense value to all concerned. 


New Delhiy 

20th December^ 1952. 


JAGJIVAN RAM. 



PREFACE 


The subject of Industrial Housing has an imperative human 
appeal; it vitally concerns not only our economic but also our social 
future. The efficiency of the labour force of a country ultimately 
governs its economic status in the world. In India there is a cheap 
supply of labour, both for the fields and the factories. In agriculture, 
farming is not conducted on scientific lines, and hence labour is cheap 
relatively to capital and machinery. In fact, the introduction of 
scientific methods and investment of capital in agriculture are retard¬ 
ed by the abundant supply of agricultural labour. In the manufac¬ 
turing industry, however, the shibboleth of cheap labour can no 
longcT apply, for, as a matter of fact, Indicin mill labour in 
relation to quality and quantity of production is not cheap. 
Labour is dear in relation to the capital and the machinery which it 
handles. 

Industrialism is advancing rapidly in the country. Its progress 
is apt to be measured in terms of wages and profits, but the v.nst 
human material which it so ruthlessly aflects scarcely commands 
attention. Deep in the background of these slums, the flames arc 
spreading. We need no labour leaders or Bolshevik teaching from 
outside to fan these flames into a reljclhous conflagration. The need 
for providing decent homes to the workers and their families is most 
urgent otherwise the conflagration may spread and where there arc 
slowly rumbling forces underground there may be violent upheavals 
involving needless destruction. 

It is gratifying to note that during the last 4-5 years much 
emphasis has been laid on the question of housing for industrial 
workers. In fact, next to food, housing of labour is the crying 
problem. The heed for introduction and expanding labour 
welfare work in all over the industry has been recognised ; more 
so, as much emphasis is being laid on increasing production in all 
industries. 

Government also appealed to labour for Industrial Truce some 
years ago. The Industries Conference (December 1947) recognised 
proper housing to be most essential if production was to be increased. 
The Resolution said, “That, as a first step towards improving the 
standard of living of workers immediate attention should be devoted 
to the problem of housing of industrial labour; the cost of such housing 
should be shared in suitable propiortions between the Government, 
employers and labour, the share of labour being given in the shape 
of a reasonable rent.” 



The statement of Industrial Policy that followed in April, 1948, 
also mentioned about liousing for the workers:— 

“The Government of India are also taking special steps to 
improve industrial liousir.g as cjuickly as poisible. A 
scheme for the construction oi one million wwkers’ houses 
in ten years is under contemplation, and a Housing 
Board is being constituted for this purpose." 

Industrial Housing lias be“en a burning cjueslion especially slnct* 
this anrioiincemenl was made. 1 his C|uestion has j)e(*n discussed at 
Governors’ Clonfeicnce, also with Platining Conumsshm. The Hon’blc 
Prime Minister dn'w pointed attculii'ii to tliis (jnc'stion after 
visiting slums in Kanpur in fel^rnaiA, . ]l)r)2. The (iovi riinient of 
India have rccogiiised its importance and liave created a new 
Ministry—Ministry of Works, Housii g and Supply which will co- 
ordiiiaie the work and deal wult all aspects f>!' Housing (a sulyect 
which was so lar being dealt Aviili by several Miuistriis, such :is 
Labour, Rtdialiiliiaticuij Health, etc.) 

This subject, houe\cr, has received scanty a.uentiou at the liands 
of authors in India. In this work J have aitenipted tf>give the reader 
evervtliijig on the su])je( t in the foim of a handy x'olniiK*. 'The origin 
and iinporiajK'e ol lliis aburaei (:ons»(leratl<»ns. sociological 

issues, ellcc'ts ol Ijad housinf', ])<)!>?.tiO:r of ho;i'*irg, Siatowdsc and 
industry-wise, Hoiisii g .Po]n A\ l’‘in,tn«'(‘ lor Itonsii g. Housing Legis¬ 
lation, work done by rmj.)iovcm<*iu IViists. MiMii(‘ij)alities, etc., 
position in im]W)riaijt forcigii countries, etc., have all been dealt 
with. 


A historical and chronological review lias been given of the steps 
taken h\- ilur wirious Slate GoN enimerits and the Central Government 
duru.g recent years—culminalirg in tlie Planning Commission's 
^henie in llicir Five ^ ear Plan, passing of'If gislati<m in some States, 
Government of India s Subsidised Hoiisii-g Scheme, etc. 

Owing to scaicity of building materials, niiicli attention has been 
focussed on cheap houdng for wJiich materials like iron and steel, 
cernenl, etc., are not ref|uirc*d. Chapters ha\e been devoted to this 
aspect as well as to Prefabricathm. 


T liave fm-.ly availed m\'seir of the printed literature on the 
sli ject. iHir t/ic factual data, I have drawn upon the various statis- 
tical publteations of the Government of India and upon the reports 
of various Commissions and Committees apjioimcd by the Central 
Covet nment and by some State (Governments from time to time, such 
as Labour Investigation Committees, Bombay, Kanpur and Bihar 
Labour Committees, Bomba) Textile Enquiry Committee, Rent 



(V) 


Knquiry Committee, Madras Provincial Housing Committee, Shore 
CommiKee, Environmental Hygiene Committee, etc. Considerable 
help has been taken from the reports of the Labour Investigation 
Committf'c on various industries. Latest reports and plans of the 
State Governments, the Central Government, the Plannirg Commis¬ 
sion, in regard to housing have also been incorporated. Foreign 
books, especially I.L.O. and U.ISi.C). books, books on housing in the 
L^K. and U.S.A. were of much lielp. A list of these has been given 
under ‘Bibllog.aphy’. 

I am grateful to the Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram, lately 
Minister for Labour, who encouraged me in writing this book 
and has kindly ad (It'd a foreword. My thanks are also due 
to some officers of the Slate Governments, such as Shri P. K. Sen, 
Shri R. Sahaya, Dr. Bool Chand, Shri B. Jogapjia, Shri Rameshwar 
Lai. Shri D. S. P. Mukerjee ;ind Shri K. R. Das Sarkar, wlio kindly 
went over the portions relatirg to their States and made valuable 
st ggesiions. 1 am ;iho indebted to Mes'^rs. A. B. Bhattacharya, 
Sat)a Pal Sii gh and V. P. Chopra for the xaluable assistance given 
by them in collection of material, short-hand and typing work and 
in clicckiiig of proofs. Mr. Saiya Pal Singh deserves special thanks 
as he took great jiauis y»artieiilarly in checking of proofs, etc. 

Wliile I have collected most (»f my data from old records, files, 
l)rochures, reports, etc., any views (ontained in the book are my 
own as an individual observer and should not be lreatf‘d as those of 
(lovcrnnient. 


.A'Vzc Delhi : 

Dated ihc 2i)ih December, 1952, 


S. C. AGGARWAL. 
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CB<EIIAL CORSDERAHOMS 



CHAPTER I 


rHE OLD ECONOMIC ORGANISATION— THE VILLAGE 

India, at the present time, is in a state of economic transition 
and exhibits, in varying degrees, characteristics pertaining to both 
types of countries, old and modern. She may be said to be marching 
in uneven stages through the centuries ; for while some parts are, 
economically speaking, medieval, if not primitive, others have 
definitely entered the modern stadium and display that full develop¬ 
ment of economic conditions found in the most advanced countries of 
Western Europe. The trend of development, however, is 
towards a growing predominance of the second type described 
above. 

In order to understand the nature of the change that has been 
wrought in India it is necessary to describe in some detail the old 
economic organisation as it existed before the new forces were let 
loose upon it. 

The first important feature of the old economic order in India 
is the division of the country into villages where the large majority 
of the people lived and continue to live toda\’. The isolated and 
self sufficient village was the unit of the old Indian economy, and 
‘ it is to the village that we must go to study the conditions in which 
men live and work who are still under the old dispensation'. 

How the village arose and why it persists 

Various hypotheses have been suggested in explanation of the 
particular mode of settlement known as the village. 'I'he difficult 
task of clearing the jiingle for cultivation may Iiave compelled what 
w'as originally a iir)madic tribe or clan to stick to one spot for purposes 
of effective co-operation. A second influential factor may have 
been the supply of water. If water was not freely available 
everywhere within a given area, those parts where it w^as abundant 
would naturally be chosen for concentration. Another factor 
cementing this concentratit>n must have been the need for securing 
protection from hostile tribes and the W'ild beasts of llie jungle. The 
Indian village community is by no means without parallel in other 
parts of the world—the medieval manor in England, the German mark 
and the Russian mira are obvious parallels — but the eiiduring 
quality of the village organisation in India and its persistence in 
the face of numerous piolitical vicissitudes have often been noted as 
peculiarly Indian^ characteristics, especially by foreign observers, 
and glowing descriptions have been given of the Arcadian simplicity 
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and happiness supposed to luive ruled supreme in the old Indian 
village communities. 

The idea, however, that the village was able to live its own life 
entirely unaffected b\' v\ais and revolutions outside must be accepted 
with much reservation and qualification. When, as for example, 
alter the break-up of the Mogul Empire during the eighteenth 
century tlie whole counti y was a theatre of constant warlarc, it is 
unthinkable that the villages should have been allowed to pursue llic 
e\ en tenor of theii life entirely undisturbed. As a general rule they 
wei'c forced to rely on themselves for defence against aggression. 
Occasionally, they succeeded in warding off* the attacks, but often 
the enemy was too powerful, and successful resistance was impossible. 
Rapine and plunder, exaction and extortion must have rudely 
disturbed their economy from time to time, and recover) must often 
have been a slow and p<nnful process. Hie fact that village 
organisation remained practically unaltered lor centuries must be 
atliibiitcd rather to certain persistent factors, such as lack of 
commiinicalions and the consequent absence ol‘ an effectively 
centralised system of administration, than to any inherent virtue in 
the Indian village making for its survival. 

The typical Indian villages 

The typical Indian village is an aggregate of' cultivated holdings 
with or without some waste area attached to it, and usually it has a 
central site where the dwelling houses arc congregated together, with 
the lands of the village spreading round about the central site in a 
series of concentric circles. In some cases small homesteads and 
farm buildings arc found separately located on the holdings, though 
for better security and other reasons it is usual for the cultivator to 
stay in his liousc in the village dwelling area. The villages often 
bfjast of a grove and some kind of public office where the village 
officers keep their books and dispose of their business. 

Village Organisation 

Turning to the village organisation, we attempt here only 
a generalised description indicating the features common to 
Indian villages. Each village is an entirely self-sufficient 
economic unit containing within its bounds all the labour, capital 
and skill necessary for its agricultural and industrial activities. 
I’he inhabitants of the village may be divided into three 
groups:—(i) the agriculturist, (ti) the village officers, and 
(?ii) the village artisans and menials. The agriculturists 
themselves may be divided into the land owning and the 
tenants classes (though the former are vanishing as a class owing 
to the changed economic and political set up and as a result of various 
and Reforms being undertaken — Zamindari Abolition, etc.), 
consisting together the most important section of the village 
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community. The actual cultivators, whether proprietors or tenants 
cultivate mostly small open fields (reminiscent of the common fields 
without enclosures of the English village before the agricultural 
revolution) with such labour and only occasionally with hired labour. 
I'hey provided the small capital that they need from their own 
savings or from the village landlord, or more commonly the village 
money lenders. They undertake the risk of cultivation, are 
themselves the managers, organisers and experts ol' their petty farms. 

In the next chapter we shall show how there has been an exodus 
to urban areas and how towns have sprung up. The Indian village, 
Iiowevcr, still retains its character and persists . 



CHAPTER II 


GROWTH OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN INDIA 

The housing problem is a result of the growth of towns in the- 
country. Hence it is important to see the causes that led to the 
growth of big cities and small towns. 

The development of the big city 

In early times sudden climatic changes led to the movements- 
of hordes and tribes. Indiscriminate grazing led to the sterlisation 
of pasture lands which kept the shepherds on the inarch for “ fresh 
fields and pastures anew"’. People, however, gradually settled in 
fertile river valleys and grassy places and developed a stable social 
lile. The specialization of industrial and social functions also- 
led to a constant shifting of men with the result that the people 
collected in selected cities which afforded some special advantages. 
In the beginning, when peace and security were uncertain, population 
was div'erted towards the seats of kings or the headcpiarters of local 
chiefs which were comparatively secure. Gradually as agriculture 
and industry flourished, men gathered on sites where the hills meet, 
the valley or on the junction of'roads and rivers where traders may 
carry on a brisk business. 'I’hus marls developed into towns. In 
India, towns also developed out of weekly markets or periodical 
fairs. Cfiiies grow by commerce, by arts, handicrafts, and by 
religion. Some places developed as capitals of former ruling dynasties 
and ow^ed their importance to their positir>n as political centres ; 
others, situated on the great land or waterways, grew up as emporia 
of trade : others again were established as strategic citadels ol‘defence 
against hostile laidcrs. The prosperity of many has varied with 
the history of the tract in which they are situated, with the changes 
in administrative ruganisation, the diversion of trade-routes, the 
growth or decas of liarbr)urs, the introductif)n of railways and the 
development of commuiiications. We find commercial centres at 
the confluence of rivers, heads of navigation fords, meeting j)oints f»f 
hill and plain, and other places where the physical configuration 
requires a change of vehicle. Such centres generally grow from 
their position as were post offices for the distriljulion of goods and 
thus become the headquarters of a large and growing enterpot trade 
and the seals of an intricate system of commerce and exchange. 
Again, the fact that a large number of people arc brought together 
at any point for any purpose at once becomes a cause 
for yet other people to come. Accordingly, there has- 
been an unmistakable tendency for the population to concentrate 
more and more in select places, in order to profit by the various; 
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advantages in trade, commerce and profitable employment which 
they offered. 

The Industrial Revolution 

More than all these, however, have industiy and trade contributed 
lo the concentration of population in cities and big towns. The social 
and economic changes which followed the Industrial Revolution 
completely destroyed and disorganised the existing methods of 
production and distribution in England and Central and Western 
Europe. The manorial and feudal organisations had lost their 
strength and significance with the emergence of the powerful and 
well-disciplined craft and merchant guilds, which successfully 
regulated production, dislril)ution and the conditions of labour in 
more of the towns in Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Thus the new discoveries and inventions necessitated, and the 
railways and steamships facilitated, the concentration of labour and 
capital in industrial centres. Proximity to coal and iron mines 
became an important condition of the fitness of a place for industrial 
growth. Accordingly, a number of towns liaviiig coal or iron mines 
or raw materials giew up rapidly, and attracted towards them large 
numbers of people for lucrative employment and for purposes of trade 
and commerce. So rapid was the flow^ of population towards the 
urban areas, tliat, whereas in 1851 only half of the population of 
England and Wales lived in urban areas, now no less than four-fifths 
do s(j. Tile problem of housing this cver-incrcasing population 
assumed a very acute form in most of the industrial towns, which 
•developed ‘ slums, with back-to-back houses, or surrounding little, 
sunless, unpaved courts and narrow alleys of damp and dreary 
dwellings.’ 

Conditions in India 

Here in India we find the same forces of industrialisation 
and urbanisation being repeated to-day. In fact, India is 
at present in the throes of an industrial revolution. Her 
geographical seclusion, her fertile soil which yields abundance 
of food with comparatively little toil, as also her enervating climate 
which encourages ease and luxury, had all combined to 
postpone the evil day, but the forces of industrial concentration have 
now proved too strong. I'he small cottage and home industries are 
languishing, and the decay of supplementary occupations has 
weakened the position of the small farmer. The agriculturist works 
■on meagre resources, and these are not equitably distributed. Thus 
there arises a class of landless proletariat. The continued subdivision 
and fragmentation of holdings has resulted in severe congestion in 
agriculture. Besides, the growth of population has given rise to a 
class of landless labourers, who are beginning to find agricultural 
labour altogether unpaying. Moreover, the increasing use of 
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agricultural macbiner)', besides improving the crop, is gradually 
setting free a number of workers for industrial work. Ordinary 
agriculture is thus becoming rather unprofitable. Both the tenant 
and the agricultural labourer are feeling the pinch and migrating 
to the tow^ns. The joint family system renders such migration both 
profitable and easy to a tenant, because the land is incapable of 
supporting the growing family. By migrating to the town, he not 
only lightens the burden on the land, but is not infrequently able to 
send home monetary help for minor improvements in agriculture. 
The agricultural labourer, similarly, feels that he can get more 
remunerative employment in the ciiy, and improve his social 
status when he returns to the land. Thus we find in operation a 
regular rural exodus to the city. 

A new class of capitalists is springing up in the country, who 
can command a large industrial capital but who refuse to move 
from the industrial centres, where they find a large labour market 
and all the facilities of trade, banking and social life impossible to 
obtain in remote districts, where raw materials might have been 
cheaper. 

Summarising wc find the following: 

Modern forces influencing the growth of towns 

(e) Railways and navigation have brought into existence new 
commercial centres and have incieased the importance of some of 
the old ones. In fact, one of the earliest results of British rule was 
the growth of the great mercantile centres. The British have thus 
played a role of town-builders in India. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Hubli and Bangalore serve as illustrations of the new 
commercial towns. 

(ii) Ihe growth of new industries in the West has meant ihe 
crow'ding of vast masses of population into maininotli towns and 
cities, a phenomenon not without its counterpart in India. I'hc 
leading industries of the country have contributed to the conversioJi 
of villages into towns and tf/wns into cities. Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Hubli with their cotton mills, and Kanpur with its 
woollen mills and leather factories are all creations of the new 
industrial era and owe their size and a substantial yjart of their 
importance to their staple industries. 'Ihe rapid development of 
Jamshedpur since 1911, as a result of the expansion of the Tala Iron 
and Steel enterprise, is one of the romances of industrial achievement 
in India. 

(m) The rise of a class of landless labourers in the villages is 
the result of famines and the dis-posscssion of the old peasant 
proprietors, and the transformation of the artisans into wage-earners. 
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The existence of this class promotes urbanisation to some extent, 
for the landless labourer is often ready to migrate to the towns if he 
can find employment there. 

(iv) Famines are among the causes which deplete; the countryside 
and increase the volume of the urban population. It may happen 
that part of this addition is permanently absorbed by the occupations 
in towns. 

(r;) The attractions of urban life have led wf:althy landlords and 
other persons of substance to settle in towiis. This incidentally 
encourages absentee landlordism. 

(vi) Administrative centralisation has increased the urban 
importance of the taluka town in comparison with the village, of 
the district headquarters in comparison with the taluka towns: and 
similarly in the case of divisional and State headquarters. 

(vii) Facilities for secondary and higher education are practically 
confined to the bigger towns, and parents therefore often choose 
to live in them for the sake of the education of their children. 

Influences working for the decline of towns 

Side by side with this increasing urbanisation must be noticed 
the tendency of the older towns to be depopulated. 

(i) Changes in regional values and diversion of trade routes have 
brought about the decline of towns which previously owed their 
prosperity to ihe command of river and Kiad traffic, and now 
supei’seded owing to railway extensions, Mirzapur on the Ganges, 
Patna, Saugor, etc. 'The engineer cannot always contrive that the 
railway line should pass by the old urban centres, so that being left 
a long way from the main line, some of them have naturally dwindled 
in importance. 

(li) The decay of urban handicrafts, followiiig the disappearance 
of the old royal courts and the rise of the European competition has 
brought about a decrease in the population in scmie old Indian towns 
like Tanjorc. Even sacred towns like Gaya and Banaras are losing 
their importance and population as a result of the fall in the demand, 
on the part of the pilgrims, for the products r>f ilie old industries of 
these towns. 

(in) Diseases like, plague and cholera periodically turn urban 
area into charnel-houses and drive the population away to the open 
country. This n|ovemcnt; is, however, only temporary in character. 

Taking into account the two opposite tendencies of the growth 
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and decline of towns we come to the conclusion that in recent years 
the tendency to urijanization is gaining the upper hand. This stands 
in marked contrast with what happened in England during the 
period of the Industiial Revolution, lliere the towns in the South 
decayed in a short time, but their loss was nothing in comparison 
with the rapid rise of vastly more populous urban centres in the 
North. 



CHAPTER III 


THE RISE OF THE MILL AND MINING TOWNS 

Along with the emergence and the growth of the big city, with all 
its attendant evils of congestion, insanitation and disease, has been 
the sudden and rapid growth of mill and mining towns all over 
India. As a matter of fact, they are the backbone and tissue, the 
foundation, on which the .structure of the'bigger towns and cities is 
built, and on which they rely for their maintenance and prosperity. 
It is they which supjily mostly the fuel and raw materials for the 
factories of the big cities. It is they, again, which perform the simpler 
and the cruder operations connected with manufacture and industry. 
But large scale production and specialisation have not lelt e\'en these 
alone ; so that we find these mill and raining towns specialising in 
and developing their own industries, and growing almost prec ipitately. 
The phcMionienoii of their appearance is, however, much more 
modern, and there are few which have any history previous to 1872 ; 
wliilc many came into existence in the twentieth century. As a 
rule, tliey have altogether new and distinct characteristics. 

Glassification of Industrial towns 

The commercial and the industrial towns as a whole are growing 
rapidly and at a considerably greater speed than either the country 
towns or the rural tracts. L(!t us consider the growth and development 
of some individual towns and their causes. It would be worthwhile 
to go into the more important causes and see what effect they had on 
the growth of each particular town. For the sake of convenience, 
these causes might be divided into llie following four main heads, each 
of which will be discussed separately in the subsequent pages: (1) 
Railways, (2) Mines, (:)) The cotton industry, (4) The jute industry. 

The effect of Railways 

In the latter part of the nineteenth and the present 
century in India, as in England and the Continent a 
little earlier, railways have played a very important part in 
the maintenance and growth, as also in the emergence and 
development of towns. As the premier means of transport, railways 
afford great and invaluable facilities for the exchange of goods 
and services. Almost all our important towns to«day are connected 
by one or the other railway line, and no town without it finds a 
chance of growth or prosperity. 

Railways have also given birth to a number of towns, which 
have grown up round and near the huge establishments and 
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workshops for the storing, repairs and construction of the rolling- 
stock and other necessaries, and which employ a large labour force. 
Thus Purulia and Jamalpur in Bihar; Asansol, Kharagpur, 
Kancharapara and Lillooah in West Bengal ; Bc/wada in Madras, 
Gondia and Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh, Nasik, Thana, Bijapur, 
Bhusawal, etc., in the Bombay Stale, Rajkot in Saurashtra owe their 
growth and present importance mainly to their position as important 
railway centres. But this is not all. The size and importance of 
our big cities would not have been half of what they are if they had 
not generally been the important railway junctions. Railw'ays have 
also brought about a great mobility of labour. Large industrial 
centres, like Bombay and Calcutta, and the extensive plantations of 
tea and coffee, are almost entirely dependent upon them for 
providing the labour which cannot be obtained locally. 

Mines and Mining Labour 

Mining is a comparatively new industry in India. In India 
about lakh persons are engaged in the coalfields of Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. Of the coal mines, the 
Jharia coalfield in the Manbhnm disliict of Bihar supplies o\'er 
i>() per cent of the total annual output of coal in India. 
Most of the labour force is not indigenous and is extremely 
migratory. 

Growth of Jamshedpur 

Coming to iron mines, we lind that the Singhbhum and the 
Mayurabhanj districts f»f Bihar and Orissa respectively are practically 
the Sole repositories (jf iron ore in India. Jamshedpur, the centre 
oJ the fata Iron and Steel Works, is a creation of yesterday, or rather 
it is still being created to*cla\. Its romance is a romance of the 
twemicth century. When in sequence of the discciveiy of large 
quantities ol iron ore of the best quality, Mr. Jamshedji 'fata projected 
his iron and steel works, Sakchi and die other villages, W'hich have 
since been absorbed into the town, w'ere indistinguishable from 
hundreds of other agi i(’ultural villages. It was not tiil 11)10 that the 
plant was actually juit up, and at the C’ensus of 11)11 Sakchi had a 
population (A 5,07- pcrsrais, mainly engaged in the erection of blast 
fiunaces. Since then the town has gniwn by leaps and bounds. From 
o,t)72 in Jill I, the population r<jse to 57,454 in ][r2 \; to S:>,7;i8 in I9IU 
and to 1,4.*l,no, ill I1'4I. Jamshedpur is now the Iburth largest 
town in the State, and lias since attracted many subsidiary industries 
in and around the 'J'ata Works. There are few jilaces where East 
meets West, or the ancient confronts the modern, in more violent 
contrast than at Jamshedpur. The Company looks after the health 
and w'ellare of the employees, prf)vides them with fair house 
accommodatiem. The town itself is beautifully laid out, with parks, 
gardens, recreation grounds, free schools and dispensaries—all 
provided by the C<)mpany. 
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Rapid development of jute mill towns 

Many towns in Bengal owe their phenomenal growth to the 
increasing importance of the jute industiA^. The industry is, however, 
confined to the banks ol the Hooghly, and most of the jute mill towns 
are situated on a belt along the river, beginning with Howrah and 
Calcutta. The industry employs in all about 2,80,000 persons in 
the spinning, pressing and weaving processes. Some of the towns 
engaged in the spinning and weaving processes have grown with 
extraordinary speed. Naihati doubled in the seventy years ending 
1941, while Bhatpara grew almost by 70 per cent in the same period. 
Titaghur more than trebled in the twenty years preceding 1921, 
while Budge Budge and Kamarhati almost doubled during the same 
period. 

Cotton Industry in India 

Last, but not least, has the cotton industry contributed to the 
rapid growth of a number of towns throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. This industry has had a very high and important, 
place in the industrial life of the country. Although the industry 
was previously carried on by hand it had attained fairly high degree 
of excellence and importance when it had to face the competition 
with the mill industry of England. But feeble was the resistance 
that it could olTer to the highly organised and well directed industry 
of the West; and which, above all, found a sympathetic, instead 
of a hostile, administration in the shape of the East India Company. 
The most ancient and important industry was thus practically crushed, 
but it soon raised its head again, and has once more stood up to face 
the foreigner, after fortifying itself with the most modern implements. 
At present the iijdustry gives employment to no less than 5 lakhs 
of workers. 

The new cotton towns 

The new industry has been growing at rapid pace and it is 
no wonder that it has given rise to a number of towns fast. Besides 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras Ahmcdabad, Kanpur and Nagpur, 
which have already been mentioned, a number of smaller, but rapidly 
growing towns, owe their importance to the cotton industry. In 
Bombay, especially the number of such towns is very large and their 
growth markedly swift. Bhusawal and Jalgaon have both 
quadrupled in population since 1872, mainly as centres of the cotton 
industry while Bijapur, Bliulia, Rajkot and a numbcj* of other towns 
arc also growing rapidly. The Madhya Pradesh, the second most 
important Slate in the country for the growth and manufacture 
of cotton, has also a number of rapidly growing towns. Wardha is 
an important industrial town, and has numerous cotton spinning and 
weaving factories, as also ginning and cleaning mills. Yeotmal has 
quadrupled, while Buldana, another important cotton town, has 
more than doubled, in the same period. Amraoti and Akola have 
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incmiscd by 74 and 159 per cent, while a number of other mofussil 
towns, e.g., Khamgaon, Hinganghat, Warora, etc., have grown from 
ordinary villages to important industrial towns. In Uttar Pradesh 
the industry is practically confined to Kanpur, but in Bengal it has 
given rise to a number of important towns. Bhadreshwar 
Beihati, Kamarhati, all owe their present importance to some extent 
to the cotton industry, while Nadia and Budge Budge, other growing 
industrial towns in the Stale have consideral)ie cotton mills. 

The housing problem in mill towns 

Tht‘ .>inall mill and mining towns wc liavc been speaking about 
in this chapter have, unlike the big cities, no iiisarmounlablc obstacles 
in the wa>’ of a proper housing system, on account of the availability 
■of suflicieiil ground space, ground rent at these places is generally 

insignificant and land can be had for the asking. '1 he real problem 
is, accordingly, with regard to capital and the agency through which 
the houses are to be constructed. 'I'he speed with which the population 
grows renders the most gigantic: sehcmics of housing inadecpiatc in a 
short lime; and there is always ati c*vc=:r-rc?ciaTing need of houses. The 
absence; of municipal or other restrictions with legard to building 
and sanitation in these small towns generally renders them peculiarly 
liable to insanitary and unhygienic conditions. Morecjvcr, the 
gregarious instinct of the Indians indu es them to make congested 
houses, if left to themselves ; and, accordingly, we find the curious 
phenomena of crowded housing even in places where there is no 
lack of ground space. 'The municipal bodies in the small towns 
are generally too poor to look to these matters, so that proper drainage, 
good water-supply and even efficient sanitation and cleanliness 
( annot be provided for. A very satisfactory solution ol’the problem 
can Ix' found in a fruit and vegetable garden, which, if laid out 
in the heart of the town, will n(»t only consume, with profit to itself, 
the refuse and dirty water of the tow^n, but also add to its beauty and 
general appearance. 



CHAPTER IV 


VILLAGE LABOUR FORCE IN THE CITY 

The lack of a tradition of wise social administration has been the 
most unfortunate aspect of industrial development in India. We 
have failed to recognise clearly that the responsibility of any industry 
or any service is not complete w'hen it affords to itself alone a margin 
of material advantage. As a result, too long liave we been socially 
complacent towards human insufficiency, failure and .suffering. It 
is only in recent years with the pressure ol‘ population in industrial 
towns, that we have begun to appreciate, though not fully, the 
economic and social significance t>f housing. 

Wc have seen in the Chapter “ The Grow'th of Towns and Cities 
in India” how since the begir?ning of the present century Indian cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta, have doubled and trebled their population; 
others like Madras, Madura, Nagpur, and Kanpur have all increased 
their numbers with amazing rapidity ; whilst new towns like 
Bhatpara and Jamshedpur have sprung up in areas which were 
hitherto undevelopecT. While some centres, like Kanpur and 
.Ahmedabad, recruit their workers mainly from adjacent districts 
where population pressure is severe, Bombay and Calcutta attract 
them from even such distant places as Madras, the Uttar Pradesh 
and the Punjab. 

Let us take Bombay as an example. Its labour force is found 
to be largely rural, though drawn from all parts of the country. 
Several thousands of workers from the villages of Deccan, for instance, 
are employed in Bombay’s dorks a!id mills. Rural areas of Saura.shtra 
and Kutch provide the city with large number of shopkeepers, 
domestic servants, clerks and arii.sans. Surat supplies mostly 
domestic servants, while from other parts of Gujerat come artisans, 
clerks and labourers. The Portuguese settlement of Goa provides 
not only cooks and butlers but also a considerable numbt'r of artisans 
and clerks. Ihousands of workers from the Uttar Pratlesh are 
employed as weavers iii the cotton mills, as arii.sans in the engineering 
works and also as coachmen, syces and coolies. The Punjaf) >’jllagcs 
supply Bombay with weavers, mechanics and blacksmiths. 

Thus the village artisans, agricultural and field labour classes, 
which foim the lower castes of village society, are the chief sourccs^ 
from which Bc.mbay draws its working classes. Thus with the 
introduction of the machine industry and its concentration under 
the factory system in big cities, began that large scale exodus of 
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population from the village to the city which has been so striking a 
characteristic of India\s industrial revolution. 

The city’s newness, the rapidity ©f its growth, the varied cultural 
background of its people and the divcisity of their activities and 
interests make social control a perpetual problem. This has given 
rise to a variety of social pi oblems, the chief among them being that 
of housing its ever-growing working population and eliminating its 
blighted areas. Overcrowding, bad housing, defective sanitation 
disease and a high death rate csix^cially owing to T. B. are all 
now outstanding characteristics of our industrial cities. Their 
industrialisation, to be sure, has not been an unmixed blessing. While 
stimulating trade and commerce, it has added to the population 
large numbers from the lower strata of the village community. And 
they are becoming a constant menace to public welfare, since the 
cities arc not able to cope with the problem of houstng them, much 
less of training them in the city’s standards of life and conduct. 

The general shortage of houses in practically all of our industrial 
areas is acute and has led to overcrowding. Obviously such 
overcrowding can never be conducive to himily life. And yet 
hundreds of tliousands of adults of both sexes, and boys and girls, 
are growing up under these conditions in which no provision can be 
made lor what are ordinarily called the dttcencies of life. Since 
both sexes have to share the same room for all purposes, modesty 
is an impossibility for many living under such conditions. Self- 
respecting workers, therefore, prefer not to live under such conditions 
with their families. They leave them in their village homes, and 
live in the city as single men. This situation makes the city’s 
population masculine in character. Similarly, there is an ever- 
increasing army of single women engaged in factories and other 
occupations. Unmarried young women, widows and deserted 
women form a good proportion of women w'orkers. The existence 
of such non-family groups in industrial cities gives rise to serious 
problems of personal and social disorganisation. 

One among such problems is that of living familylcss in such a 
way as to save as much as possible for village dependents. Very often 
several single men join together and share a room ; sometimes one 
finds as many as 20 men living in a single room. In .some cases, 
niglit and day shift w'orkers rent a room together, one set keeping 
it warm by day, and the other by night. Hundreds of others, who 
cannot find accommodation at low rates, live in the streets and sleep 
on the pavements, doorsteps and verandahs of godowns in the 
vicinity of the harbour. 

To reduce the higli cost of living, quite a few of the working 
class families take single men or women as lodgers. But the stranger 
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in the home is often a cause of disruption of marital and family 
relationships. His or her presence reduces the family's privacy and 
complicates the problems of daily living. 

The villager spends liis life in a community which is a small 
homogeneous and relatively social group. 'Though isolated, it is 
really a well integrated and sclf-suflicing social organisation whole 
unit is not the individual but the group itself. Hence, the individual 
is a member of a fixed system from which escape is normally impossible. 

The most noteworthy feature of this village society, is the caste 
and joint family systems which control, mould and define the social 
bc^havioui* of its various members, and promote their welfare through 
co-operative effort and projects of mutual aid. The villager’s birth, 
therefore, determines irrevocably the whole course of his social and 
domestic relations ; he must throughout life eat, drink, marry and 
give in marriage in accordance with the usages of the social group 
into which he was born. 

The most tragic aspect of such oppression of the lower classes in 
the villages is the development of an outlook of despair and 
dependence, of lack of confidence in their own capacity to lift 
themselves and control their density. Man after all is a creature 
of habits and to most of the rural inhabitants life consists, in a large 
measure, of habitual response to the demands of a fixed social system. 

The working population of the city is made up mainly of villagers 
who are born and bred under such social conditions. As a result, 
they bring with them into the complex urban environment the habits, 
'attitudes and values which had been called forth by the relatively 
siinj)le conditions of their village homes. With their rustic patterns 
of thought they arc forced to struggle with the city’s sophisticated 
ways of doing and behaving. 

Thus the problems of adjustment become particularly difficult. 
The greater the change, and the more suddenly it is made, the more 
difficult is the problem of adjustment, because the village migrants are 
confronted with the necessity of making a transition from one group 
of standards to another, from a simple rural culture that is old and 
fixed to one that is new, more complex and in a state ofilux. 

The villager in the city has to learn to use new sanitary facilities, 
new means of transportation, to work in close proximity with people 
of other castes and to live with others who are likely to be complete 
strangers. In the country, the intimacy of the primary group played 
a large part in his whole scheme of life. His conduct was largely 
governed by the modes of the group in which he found his refuge. 
In the city he finds himself out of place, being different from the city 
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folk. Hence he becomes more or less detached, knowing many 
people casually and few intimately. He comes into contact with 
varied modes and folkways. His old absolute standards of right 
and wrong are often shaken and challenged. He lives in a hideous 
overcrowded tenement in a blighted area where any thing like a 
real home life is out of the question. There he soon discovers that 
all inhabiting neighbourliood sentiments, to which he w^as accustomed 
in his village, are absent and that because of their absence the 
prostitute, the gambler and others of their like find it convenient to 
establish their resorts in such areas. 

Further, under the conditions of city life, village community 
sanctions and prohibitions easily lose their significance ; customs 
applicable to everyone in rural localities seem to apply to a few 
or to nobody; differences of religion, language, province and economic 
conditions hirccd internal conflicts and disrupt cultural habits ; the 
lack of privacy in the crowded tenements destroys the privilege and 
relaxatifin of home. Out of* such conditions grows an increasingly 
loose family relationship the familiar restraints ; standards and ideals 
of sex conduct also breakdown, and naturally that bundle of emotional 
attachments, w'hich underlie sound 1‘amily life and the orderly 
relationship with neighbours, begins to disintegrate. The tics which 
gave village life its corporate and organic charactei* are loosened; and 
life tends to become individualised. 

The health of the worker is also subjected to a severe strain owing 
to differences of climate, a poor dietary, excessive congestion, laeJt of 
sanitation and the temptations of enlbrced separation from the 
family. Further, he lives and works under conditions and 
circumstances which are new in his experience and completely at 
variance with anything he has had to face previously. In the village 
he was used to spasmodic work with long intervals of leisure, and he 
is now required to work continuously. Disciplined hours of toil 
arc. a strain to the body. 'The stress and strain ol‘ long hours of work, 
poor lood. suppressed fir thwarted impulses produce fatigue which is 
deepened by a sense <if loneliness, for nowhere dees a single person 
led so lonely as in a big city. And the lack of recreation, anonymity 
ol city lile and bad companions lead him to seek questionable 
pleasures. 

Hut that is not all. Tr> overcome depression and the physical 
discomibns of cheerless conditions of living, the unhappy, maladjusted 
worker gradually lakes to drink. Between 8 and 10 pci* cent of the 
income is spent on liquor by those members of the working class 
families who drink, and the single man spends more on drink than 
the man living with his family. Alcohol lessens his social inhibitions 
and releases the lower impulses of t'lis nature. He, therefore, 
becomes quarrelsome and heedless of the welfare of his family and 
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oF others in community. The result is that there is an alarming 
growth of the social vice in the industrial life. Then too there is a 
rapid spread of venereal diseases first in the city and later in the 
villages with the return of the worker to his home. Sexual immorality 
plays a large part in family disharmony. 

The urbanisation of the villager results most often in the 
-disintegration of the personal relationships envisaged in the patterns 
of behaviour developed over long periods of subjection to an entirely 
-different environment. Moreover, the rural migrant himself tends 
to become unsettled. The village culture played a large role in 
the formation of his habits of thought and life. He was patterned, 
shjxped and moulded by the culture traits of his village. And now 
all of his habits and aptitudes formed in such an environment 
a?'e subjected to the stress of readjustment and reorganisation to 
meet the new situation. In the village society, he played certain 
well defined roles, under changed social conditions, he must reorient 
himself as roles are defined for him by social groups under whose 
influence he now lives. If he is handicapped physically, mentally 
•or emotionally, this redefinition of the self is more difficult. Naturally 
therefore, when the traits and complexes already formed are 
inconsistent with the requirements of city life, they produce strain, 
tension and conflict. Thus the emigrant villager gets into all sorts 
of difficulties, becoming finally a problem to himself and a menace 
to the civic life of the city. 

Similarly, young unmarried women, widows and deserted 
women who work in the city are also exposed to moral dangers. 
Large numbers of women now work in factories and their supervision 
by male jobbers leads to serious abuses. Even where women workers 
-are placed under the supervision of women, the greater evils arising 
from male supervision arc not always eliminated. 

The problem of housing single women workers is further 
•complicated by the recognition of their need for social protection 
as well as the amenities of life. Such amenities cover decent rooms, 
wholesome food at reasonable prices, and some provision for cultural 
and recreational life. This kind of work is being done by the 
Y. W. C. A. for the better class w'omen. 

Thus, to stabilise its working population, our industrial cities 
must effect improvements in the conditions of living and provide a 
more congenial environment for them. Conditions of living together 
in great aggregations require new adjustments, quite different from 
the pattern that had been worked out in the villages. There is a 
break with traditions and patterns of conduct developed and approved 
by the village group in response to conditions of life foreign to the 
•city. The city must, therefore, adjust its arrangements so as 
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to protect the newcomers and aid them in the struggle to adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances. Hence comes a challenge to 
all those interested in the hoasing of the urban w'orking classes to 
strive to bring the various traditional objectives of urban housing 
policy—slum clearance, reducing the overcrowding of dwelling, 
and decrease of rents—under the wider aim of family protection and 
welfare ; it is most important to link housing to family needs and 
welfare if lasting improvement in family life is to be effected. And 
further they should also devise methods of training the migrant 
workers in the art of living in the eity ami making their rcfjrientation 
to city conditions easy and gradual. 



CHAPTER V 

GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR. 

The vast majority of Indian population being predominantly 
agricultural, the development of an industrial working class is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon in this country. For a long time 
the surplus village population consisting of landless labourers and 
dispossessed cultivators was absorbed iii the cottage industries where 
they worked on the wage system under artisans and financiers. It 
was this ‘ surplus ’ population which up to the end of the 18th century 
supplied the markets of Europe, West Africa, the Middle East, 
Central Asia, the Indian Archipelago and Japan with its famous 
muslins, calicoes, rhhinls, silk goods, salt-petre and other goods of 
the Indian cottage industries. In the 17th and the 18th centuries, 
India was in fact tlic industrial workshop cf the world. Modern 
factories are of recent growth. 

With the gradual decline and ruin of Indian handicrafts and 
rapid increase of* population from about 130 millions in 1757 to 
254 millions in 1881, industries on a small scale could not provide 
adequate and regular employment to the growing landless class. In 
the middle of the 19th century large scale productive works during 
famines and irrigation, road and railway developments in normal 
times, maintained a steady demand for workers from agricultural 
avocations. From 1870 onwards large scale factory industries drew 
an increasingly large number of village workers to the cities and 
towns. 

The following table shows the growth of factories and number 
of workers employed therein : — 


Year. 


Number 

of 

Number of 
workers 

1892 . 


Factories. 

656 

employed. 

316,816 

1912 . 


2,710 

869,643 

1923 . 


5,985 

1,409,173 

1933 . 


8,452 

1,403,212 

1939 . 


10,466 

1,751,137 

1943 . 


13,209 

12,071 

2,436,312 

1944 . 

... ... 

2,520,251 

1948 . 


15,906 

2,360,201 

1949 . 


19,829 

2,433,966 

1960 . 


... 

2,504,399 (Provl.) 
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Unlike factory labourers in the Western countries the factory 
labour in India does not exactly constitute a wage earning class. 
Most of the factory labourers in the West have been brought up 
in the towns, and some have abandoned their country permanently 
for towns. Tlie Indian factory workers are generally migrants and 
they rarely severe connection with their villages. 

Agricultural Background 

With the decline of small and medium scale industries and an 
uninterrupted growth of population, the pressure on land has been 
greater than ever. This has led to poveity, unemployment and 
indebtedness as well as to a steady migration ol‘ the village worker 
to factories and towns. I’he improved means of communications 
enabled the landless rural labourers to leave the village in search 
of work and higher wages in factories, mines and plantations. During 
the slack season or in times of agricultural calamity cultivators of 
small uneconomic holdings also seek employment in the towms. 

This is the background against which the problems of the Indian 
working class are to be viewed. 'The tremendous prcssuie on land 
in certain parts of tlie country assures a plentiful and constant supply 
of migrant workers from the villages. The constant inilux of fresh 
workers iVom villages anxious to eke out a livelihood, prepared to 
lodge in the most insanitary hovels centres ahvays constitutes a 
grave threat to the standard of living of the urban worker whose 
wages are undercut b\' tlie newcomers. 

Another aspect of the relationship between industry and 
agriculture is the I'act that small farm agriculture itself receives 
considerable support frcim the organised industries. While a section 
of the labour force tends to settle permanently in towns their families 
still carry on agriculture. It is the regular remittances from the 
industrial workers w^hich maintain uneconomic agricultural holdings. 
Thus an investigation conducted at the post offices serving the mills 
under the Indian Jute Mills Association revealed that in 1942 the 
money forw^arded by the jute mill workers (total number 280,779) 
to their relatives in the Bengal villages amounted to Rs. 21,32,68,377. 
The amount of remittance per annum per worker was about Rs. 82, 
a very considerable income according to rural standards. 

Industrial Structure 

The pace of industrialization has been greatly accelerated in 
recent years. While much of this growth could be attributed to the 
impetus provided by World War II, the inherent momentum of 
industrialisation is also an important factor. This remarkable 
expansion is observable in almost all phases of India’s industrial 
structure, r/c.. Factory Industries, Plantations, Communications and 
Mining. 
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The number of factories in 1892, when factory statistics were 
first compiled, was 656, and the number of operatives employed 
B16,816. By 1939, the immediate pre-war year, the number of 
factories and workers had increased to 10,466 and 17,51,137 
respectively ; while in 1648, the corresponding figures were 15,906 
and 23,6(>,201 respectively. In the years immediately preceding 
World War II, Indian industries as a whole had to lace considerable 
competition from other countries. The outbreak of w'ar, however, 
created an enormous additional demand for Indian goods and India’s 
economy was geared to an unprecedented pitch of industrial activity. 

The most important single group of industries is, of course, tlie 
Factory Industries Group. In this group, there are two sub-groups, 
regulated factories and unregulated factories. The regulated 
factories are further sub-divided into perennial and seasonal factories. 
The average daily employment in all perennial factories in 1648 
was 21,23,006 against the corresponding figure for 1939, 14,60,284, 

The table below will show the proportion of workers engaged in 
these two categories of iactories:— 

Perennial and Seasonal Employment in India 

(In thousands.} 

Perennial. Seasonal. 


Year. 

No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentaee 


of 

of 

of 

of 


workers. 

workers. 

wtukei’s. 

workers. 

1939 . 

1,460 

83 

290 

17 

1943 . 

2,138 

88 

298 

12 

1948 . 

2,123 

89 

236 

11 


It will be observed that a steady increase in perennial employment 
was followed by a decline in seasonal employment. Bombay, West 
Bengal and Madras take the lead in perennial employment. A 
region-wise distribution of Perennial and Seasonal employment as 
in 1648 is given below':— 

Distribution of Perennial and Seasonal Employment in India 


State. 

Perennial 

workers. 

Seasonal 

workers. 

Ajmer ... 

15,399 

538 

Assam ... 

11,870 

47,693 

Bihar ... 

1,23.145 

25,063 

Bombay . 

6,92,219 

45,241 

Delhi. 

36,894 

... 

Madhya Pradesh 

79,034 

22,612 

Madras . 

2,72,697 

16,625 

Orissa. 

12,031 

298 

Punjab 

31,808 

4,823 

Uttar Pradesh 1.. 

1,93,524 

6,52,166 

48,649 

West Bengal. 

25,736 
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The recruitment of labour in factory industries is in the hands 
of the jobbers who have neither calibre, status, education, nor 
competency to carry out such a responsible task. The jobber is the 
de facto recruiter and largely exercises the powers of dismissal, 
punishment and grant of leave to w'orkers. The following table 
gives a rough idea of employment in different industries in the Indian 
Union and Jammu and Kashmir State:— 

Distribution of main groups of industries in the Indian Union 
and Jammu and Kashmir State 



INDIAN 

JAMMU & 
KASHMIR 


UNION 

STATE 


No. of persons 

No. of persons 


emplovcd 

employed 


(in 000) 

(in (MIO) 

Textile . 

11,49 

7.4 

Engineering 

3,8:1 

9.9 

Minerals and Metals 

92 

0.1 

Food, Diink and Tobacco 

3,27 

0.2 

Chemicals. 

1!4 

t>.l 

Paper and Printing 

U 

0.2 

VVcK)d, Glass, Slone 

1,17 

0.1 

Hides and Skins 

31 

0.03 

Gins and Presses ... 

1,48 

... 

Miscellaneous 

1,90 

0.4 

Total 

25,m 

9.43 


Textile Industries 

Labour in textile mills foi ms the largest single group of perennial 
workers. In 194o, 1,014,.‘U9 persons were employed in the textile 
factories. Though total employment in textile factories has been 
rising, the percentage share of textile labour in the total employment 
in perennial factories has, however, been steadily going down in recent 
years. It was 59.7 per cent in 1929 and fell to 47 per cent, in 1943, 
In the textile groups, in 1943, cotton spinning and weaving mills 
accounted for 03 per cent jute mills for 32 per cent and other mills 
for 5 per cent only. 

Engineering, Minerals and Metals 

Engineering, minerals and metals form the second largest group 
in industrial employment. The expansion has mainly been a war-time 
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development. In 1945, about 755,434 workers were employed in 
this group. The main constituents of this group are general 
engineering, iron and steel, ship-building, ordnance factories and 
railway workshops. The following table gives figures for employment 
in these six important constituents:— 


Factories. 

1939 

1945 

Engineering group ... 

302,708 

765,434 

Railway Workshops ... 

104,058 

30,709 

146,903 

Ordnance 

ia5,606 

General Engineering ... 

.’50,346 

149,268 

Iron and Steel... 

40,790 

90,331 

Ship-building. 

18,534 

32,8.54 


The third group of perennial factories, comprising food, drink 
and tobacco factories, chemicals and dyes factories, paper mills, 
printing presses, wood, stone and glass works and leather works, has 
shown a considerable increase in recent years. 

. Employment in this section has risen from 155,000 in 1929 to 
523,289 in 1943 and the percentage share has risen from 13.3 per cent 
to 24.5 per cent. 


Seasonal Factories 

Factories which work for not more than 180 days a year are 
termed as Seasonl Factories. They are comparatively small, are 
distributed over wide areas and recruit labour from among 
agriculturists. They mainly employ machinery, open for a part 
of the year only and are concerned for the most part with the handling 
of particular crop. These comprise two groups: (?) one consisting 
of cotton ginning and pressing, jute pressing, indigo shellac, tea, 
coffee and rubber factories, etc., and («) the other consisting of rice 
mills, oil mills, sugar mills, tobacco factories, flour mills and 
others. 

Unregulated Factories 

Figures for unregulated factories, that is, those falling outside 
the scope of the Factories Act, are not readily available. The Labour 
Investigation Committee has, however, estimated the number of 
workers employed in certain typical unregulated factory industries, 
such as mica manufacture, shellac, bidi-making, glass, etc. From 
this it appears that employment in unregulated factories, whether 
using mechanical power or not, is very considerable. In bidi-making 
alone some 500,000 workers were employed in 1944 ; in mica 
manu&cturing, for India as a whole, the estimated total is 140,000 ; 
in shellac 25,000 to 30,000 ; carpet weaving, 7,035, coir mats and 
matting 70,000. The total employment in such factories may 
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therefore, easily be in the neighbourhood of 1 ,()00,(:( 0. In seasena? 
and non-regulated factories workers are still essentially agriculturists 
and the great majority live in their village htmes, returning frem the 
factories in the evening. 

Plantations 

The plantation industries are the second largest employers of 
labour in India, and comprise the three main industries, viz-, tea, 
coffee and rubber. The average daily employment in these three 
groups of plantations was about 7,42,t)0(L '1 he daily average rose 

to about 10,4(),(Hi() in 19:15, to ll,5tM!90in ir44 and to 12,00,(ICO 
in 1947. These figures mainly refer to daily averages but plantations 
are seasonal industries and the actual number of workers is much 
larger than indicated ])y daily averages. 

In the plantations group, tea plantations are the most important 
one fmploxing a total of 9K1,47() workers in 1947. Nearly half of 
them are woiking in Assam, while the remaining are distributed in 
West Bengal, Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

Next to tea, coffee plantations employ tlie largest number of 
workers, although it appears that total employment here, as in the 
case of tea, also shows seme stagnation. The number of workers 
employed was 102,903 in 1935-30, 110,700 in 1944, 150,512 in 1940 
and 152,077 in 1947. 

Rubber plantations come next in impentance. About 45,000 
workers are employed in this industry. Both coffee and r ubber are 
concentrated in South India. 

F.mplo\ment in the plantation industiy is a highly fluctuating 
affair, depending upon the vagaries of inteinal and and international 
demand. 

Communications 

Ccrnmunications censtilute the thiid largest group among the 
(mployeis of India’s industrial iahc.ur. This grf;i?p cc mpriyes mainly 
Railways, Docks, Trams and Buses, ll:e Mercantile Marine and 
Inland Water Transport. 

Railw^ays employ a major part of Indian transport labour. 
According to the ccn.sus figures for 1931, 030,311 out of a total of 
2,341,490 employed in transport industries were railway employees. 
Employment in railways increased gradually till 1939 when the figure 
for total employment was 699,153. Dur'ing the war, employment 
in railways rapidly increased and in 1944, it reached to 889,056 
shewing an increase of 21.4 per cent. The process of nationalisation 
of railways has been going on speedily and in 1944 State-owned 
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and State-managed railways employed 813,217 persons out of an* 
all-India total of 889,056. 

The principal Port Trusts in India, those of Bombay^ 
Calcutta, Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam employ about 40,000* 
workers. 

The principal towns having tramways are Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi. The total employment in tramways in all these 
places in 1944 was about 15,000 ; of these nearly half were employed 
in Calcutta alone. 

Mining Industries 

T’hc fourth imporlaiit group of industrial workers in India 
consists of the labour employed in mines. The average daily number 
of workers in all registered mines during 1929 was 2,69,701. This 
gradually increased to 471,751 in 1950. During the last 45 years for 
which statistics are available, the mining industries have had a 
chequered career. Till 1914 their development was steady. The 
year of the first World War accelerated the pace, but the momentum 
gained in those years was soon exhausted. The depression beginning 
in 1929 seriously affected mining in India and employment went, 
down appreciably. World War II gave a certain impetus to some 
industries in this group but expansion was meagre as compared with, 
factory industries. Whereas between 1939 and 1943, employment 
in factories increased by 39.1 per cent that in mines increased only 
by 14.4 per cent. 'The following table gives figures for employment 
in mines subject to the Indian Mines Act:— 




No. of 

No. of 

Year. 


Mines 

Workers 

1904 ., 


.542 

104,660 

1924 


1,804 

258,217 

1926 .. 


1,897 

260,113 

19.33 .. 


1,424 

206,507 

1936 .. 


1,973 

269,593 

1939 . 

• • • • • • 

1,864 

305,344 

1943 . 

... 

2,329 

349,361 

1944 .‘ 

... ... 

2,3.59 

364,948 

1945 . 

... ... 

2,151 

386,290 

1946 . 

... ... 

2,119 

412,719 

1947 . 


1,976 

407,263 

1948 . 

... . 

1,897 

395,865 

1949 . 

... ... 

2,051 

421,159 

1960 . 

... 

2,096 

471,761 


Over 85 per cent of the total mining labour is employed in the 
coal, mica, and manganese ore mining industries. Labour employedi 
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in collieries is by far the largest and best organised group among the 
Indian mines. From 95,309 in 1901, employment in the coal mines 
had gone up to over 213,000 in 1943 and to 318,354 in 1949, Of the 
total employed in coal, Bihar alone absorbs about 2 lakh persons. 
The remaining States in which coal mines are located are West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Assam and Orissa. 

Mica mining in India which produces about 80 per cent of the 
world’s mica is the second largest employer of mining labour. Mica 
being one of the strategic minerals, its production was greatly increased 
in the course of the last World War. During 1939 about 32,000 
persons were employed. During the. II W'orld War the number 
rose to 60,000. It has again fallen to 32,000. 

Mica industry is concentrated in three regions only; Bihar, 
Madras and Ajmer-Mewara. Of the total of 31,490 persons engaged 
in Mica, 22,908 are employed in Bihar, 6,954 in Madras and the 
rest in Ajmer-Merwara. 

In recent years a number of mines were oj>ened in Rajasthan 
where about 5,000 workers were employed in 1945. 

Mast of the manganese ore mines are situated in the Madhya 
Pradesh though a number of these have Ijcen worked in Bihar, 
Bombay and Madras also. The demand for high quality ore was 
great during the war days, but paradoxically enough, employment 
decreased from 27,452 in 1939 to 24,271 in 1943. The industry 
employed 15,797, 9,580 and 15,092 workers in the year 1944, 1946 
and 1946 re.spectivcly. At present it employs about 23,000 workers. 

Among others, mention may be made of the gold, iron ore and 
copper ore mining, and stone quarrying industries. The total 
employment in gold mines mainly situated in Mysore, was 23,924 
in 1939 and 19,936 in l{f43. Iron ore mines are situated in Bihar 
and employ 15,833 workers. Copper ore mines employed 3,092 
persons in 1939 and 3,605 in 1949. The stone quarrying industries 
employed about 20,000 workers. 

As compared to her large population, India’s industrial labour 
absorbs only a fraction of her man-power. The country, however, 
is gradually getting industrialised. 
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CATEGORIES OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 

India to-day is an industrial power, with a growinjsf labour 
population. Out of the ;i5() million people in India about 150 
million are workers, male and female, who earn their living by 
agriculture, industries, mining transport services, commercial services, 
fishing, navigation, etc. 

The importance of building an efficient and contented labour 
force is being understood more and more by Government and the 
people. The Royal Commission on Labour (1931) was the first 
outstanding landmark in the history of Indian Labour. The Indian 
workers at that time were not properly organised. Since, there has 
been developing a great concentration of working class population 
in industrial areas resulting in the rise of an industrial proletariat. 
The conditions created by the first World War gave an impetus to 
workers to form trade unions for demanding redress of their grievances. 
A sort of class consciousness has born among the industrial workers. 
The need of joint resistance to exploitation through collective action 
has been greatly appreciated by them. 

The second World War brought about great changes in the 
structure of Indian industry and labour. There has been a rapid 
growth of employment in the country. Since the cessation of 
hostilities, however, a new problem has been created—the problem 
of demobilisation and re-employment. During the war, some of 
the workers had obtained higher rates of wages. Therefore, apart 
from finding new employment for the demobilised there is also the 
problem of an assured standard of life to the worker, higher than 
pre-war. More awakening has come among the workers as a result 
of socio-economic upheaval in the country. Labour is no longer 
prepared to remain the drawer of water and the hewer of wood ifor 
the benefit of the class. Political independence, labour asserts, 
should have brought economic independence to the workers. 

Cotton Mill Labour 

India is the birth place of cotton textile industry and even at 
present by virtue of its antiquity and importance it takes the first 
place among Indian industries. The industry gives employment 
to about 5 lakh workers, besides affording subsidiary employment to a 
large number engaged in various trades directly depending upon 
the industry. In 1943, there were 400 mills, 10,130,568 spindles and 
200,890 looms with a capital investment of 40 crores of rupees. 
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Unlike the jute industry, cotton textile industry is not localised in a 
few centres but is found in every part of the country. Bombay State 
is its home and employs 4,09,408 workers. The other important 
centres are Madras, West Bengal, U. P., Madhya Pradesh and 
Madhya Bharat. 

About 11 per cent of the workers are women. Hours of work 
arc generally 48 per w'eek. Working conditions inside the factories 
are on the whole satisfactory. Except at Ahmedabad, the wages 
have not been standardised. The w'orkers arc being compensated 
by the grant of dearness allowance. But the industry has treated its- 
workers generously in regard to the payment of a war or profit bonus, 
the latter amounting to three months' wages per year in some of the 
important centres. 

In the factories situated in the south, medical examination of 
operatives is enforced and in some cases, a standard of literacy is 
insisted upon. In the Madura mills recruitment is made through the 
trade union. The workers’ organisation in Ahmedabad lurnishes 
another example of the strength of the trade union movement in this 
country. I'his union has formed itself' into a federation of 8 
occupational unions with a membership of about 54,(KM> workers. 

Cotton Ginninf^ and Baling 

Cotton ginning and ])aling industry is the most important 
seasonal industry of the country and provides employment to about 
12d,0(K) persons. It is mainly located in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Madras. On an average the factories work for about 150 
days in the year and the season differs fioin region to region. The 
labour force is thus liighly unsteady and migratory. 

Jute 

Judged by the number of persons employed, the jnie industry 
ranks second only to the cotton mill industry. '1 he industry plays 
a very important part in the national economy of India. Out of 
a total of il,29,429 workers engaged in jute mills, as many as‘1,07,1150 
are employed in West Bengal. The other centres arc Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, South India, Raigarh and Chandernagorc and are manned 
mainly by non-Bengalis— Biharis and men from the L^tlar Pradesh. 
Nearly half the w'orkers live single and make occasional visits to 
villages. 

Working conditions w'ithin the mills arc generally satisfactory. 
No profit or prosperity bonus is granted to jute mill workers. Trade 
Unionism has made much headway. Since nearly half the labour 
force employed in the industry live single, the need for organising 
welfare activities on an extensive scale is very urgent. The main 
problems facing the labour in Jute Industry are briefly the foilowung: 
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(1) Standardisation of wages (2) Better housing (3) Provision of a 
Provident Fund or Gratuity (4) Welfare work. 

Silk 

Scattered all over India, the sericulture belt runs from Kashmir 
and Punjab in the north to Mysore and Madras in the south, from 
Bombay in the west to Bengal and Assam in the east. Though 
•only 52,787 persons were employed in silk factories in the year 1849, 
the industry provides means of sustenance to thousands of families 
of agriculturists engaged in the primary stages of silk-worm rearing. 
A large number of women are employed. The hours of work are 
nowhere excessive. Trade unionism is conscpicuous by its absence. 

Woollen Textiles 

T he chief centres of woollen textile industry are Kanpur, 
Dhariwal, Amritsar, Bombay, Mysore and Kashmir. It was 
estimated in 1843 that there were 32 woollen mills in India giving 
employment to about 18,0(,0 persons. Working conditions inside 
the mills are considered quite satisfactory. The larger units of the 
industry have devoted considerable attention to the provision ol’ 
welfare activities for their workers. The wage level is more or less 
similar to what prevails in other organised industries. 

Carpet Weaving 

From time immemorial carpet weaving in India has been a 
flourishing industry. Important centres of production arc Srinagar, 
Amritsar, Agra, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Mirzapur. The industry is 
sweated and working conditions are fairly bad. Carpet weaving 
calls for a very high degree of skill and workmanship. 

Coir and Coir Matting 

The coir industry, the largest industry on the Malabar Coast, 
provides employment to about 30,(;()0 families in the preliminary 
process of manufacture and to about 70,000 workers in the final stages 
of production. Conditions of work arc far from satisfactory even 
in regulated factories. 

Tanneries 

The tanning and leather goods industry is one of the 
oldest industries in India. It is heavily concentrated in U. P., 
Bengal and Madras. It can be divided into three types—primitive 
village tanning, improved indigenous tanning and modern 
tanning. From the point of view of total production, primitive 
village tanning is the most important as it is scattered almost all over 
India. It caters to the needs of the ordinary village folk. Improved 
indigenous tanning prepares hides and dkins for purposes of export. 
The leather is tanned but it is not processed fully. This type of 
tanning is popular in Madras and Bombay. 
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Modern tanning consists of chrome tanning, improved vegetable 
tanning, oil tanning and alum dressing. There are very few such 
tanneries in India and working conditions in them can be described 
as deplorable. Hours of work are utterly unregulated and children 
arc also employed in some centres. In Madras and Kanpur workers 
have formed trade unions. Provisions of the Factories Act are not 
generally followed, especially in the smaller units. The U. P. 
Government are running three welfare centres in the areas inhabited 
by the leather workers at Kanpur. 

Paper Mills 

Though paper making has been one of the oldest industries of the 
country, the industry as a factory industry is of relatively recent 
origin and growtli. During 1943-44, about 19,00t» persons were 
employed in this industry. 'The present number is about 22,009 
w'orkers. Bombay has the largest number of mills but from the point 
of view of production and the number of persons employed Bengal 
continues its pre-eminence. In U. P. there are four factories 
employing nearly 2,300 persons. I hc total number of units in the 
Industry was 22 in 1943-44. 'The working conditions are generally 
satisfactory. The industry has made arrangements for medical relief 
by establishing dispctisaries. A striking feature is the successful 
working of workers’ co-operative societies in the units in Bengal. 
Trade unionism in the industry is extremely weak. 

Iron and Steel 

I'he easy access to iron ore and coal has made Bihar the home of 
the iron and steel industry and Jamshedpur, where the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is established, has further advantages in that it is 
situated on the banks of two rivers. Likewise, Burnpur in Bengal 
and Bhadravati in Mysore, two other important centres of 
the engineering industry, owe their location to similar factors. 

The iron and .ucel industry was established in India 45 years ago 
when the Tata Iron & Steel Company was established in 1907. Today 
the largest steel producing centre in the country is Jamshedpur, a 
modern town of 1,43,000 people. Out of these 08,000 are steel 
workers. The town is built on garden city lines with public markers, 
70 schools, including 3 high .schools with a teaching staff of 50() 
working in 7 different languages. The city also boasts of a 160 bed 
hospital, where medical care is free, and has maternity, dental, anti- 
l abic and leprosy clinics. 19,000 housing units have been built in 
Jamshedpur by the Company and further loans have been granted 
to about 3,300 workers who want to build their own houses. 

The eight hour day only recently general in Western countries 
has been worked at Jamshrapur since production began in 1908. 
Recently, a profit sharing scheme was introduced amongst the 
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workers in Jamshedpur. By this profit sharing bonus scheme the 
employees participate more directly in the profits and to a greater 
extent than before. 

Engineering 

The engineering industry covers a very wide field comprising 
a variety of trades, such as Coach Building, Electrical Engineering 
Kerosene Tinning, Ship-building, and a host of Railway Workshops 
and Ordnance factories. There are well over 5,50,0(»0 persons 
employed in these industries. T'he States of Bombay, Bengal, Madras 
and the Punjab account for nearly 7o per cent of the engineering 
concerns in India. There is an absence of uniform terminology 
for the various occupations of this trade. T erms like “ fitter” 
“moulder” “ mistry” “ machincman” “ khalasi” etc., have 
scores of different connotations in different parts of the country. 

CJeneral engineering is the most important branch of the 
engineering industry and from the point of view of number of workers 
employed, it comes third, the first two being Ordnance Factories and 
Railway Workshops. In 11)43 there were 2,929 factories employing 
5,13,613 workers. Most of the factories are small units and are 
situated in urban localities. 

Electrical engineering which includes electrical generating 
and transforming stations claims a total of 199 factories with a 
personnel of over 22,(X)(1 workers. Like sulphuric acid, the electrical 
engineering industries serve as an index of the industrial prosperity 
of a country, playing a vital role in India’s industrial organisation. 
The industry is localised in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., Punjab 
and Bihar. 

Viewed from the number of workers employed. Railway Workshops 
form the most important branch of the engineering industry, 
the percentage of workers being 27 of the total engineering 
employment. 

Coach-building and motor repairing form another branch of the 
engineering industry claiming about 20,626 workers and 166 factories. 
There arc then the metal stamping industries which include the 
manufacture of brassware, aluminium, brass boilers, nuts and bolts, 
washers and similar odd metal works. The industry is concentrated 
in urban and suburban areas. There has been a great expansion of 
the industry during war-time. 

The Ordnance depots and factories employed over 1,31,000 
workers in 1943. Lastly there are miscellaneous engineering firms 
engaged in the manufacture of bicycles, surgical instruments^ 
hospital furniture, etc. 
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A typical worker in the engineering industry is the mistry who 
ibelongs to a class in which the skill is passed from father to son. The 
initial development of the skilled engineering workers arose entirely 
AS a result of the practical experience of men who entered the factories 
when they were comparatively young and gained their knowledge 
of the processes of industry over many years of practical experience. 
To a very large extent, this system of informal training will 
continue. There are a number of trade unions which are not 
registered. 

•Glass 

The glass industry in India presents an interesting panorama 
with sishgars manufacturing bangles and other hollow-ware on small 
scales in the old traditional ways at one end and the huge glass-ware 
factories producing at great speed at the other. 

The operations of the former are governed by no labour laws 
whatever. About workers are employed in Firo/.abad cottage; 

shops alone. The joining, cutting, enamelling and painting shops 
employ on an average live persons each. It is estimated that the 
industry gives employment to a total of 2f<,000 workers. 

The glass industry falls into three broad divisions according to 
•the nature of goods produced, namely, (1) Bangles, (2j Sheet Glass 
and (.‘{) Hollow-ware. Serious evils prevail in the industry in spite 
of factory laws and in the cottage industry conditions of labour 
seem to be actually worse. Owing to the seasonal nature of the 
industry, the glass factory workers have not been able to organise 
^themselves into strong trade unions. 

Chemical Industries 

The chemical industry can be diviaed into two main parts- 
The Heavy chemicals and the Fine chemicals. The Heavy chemicals 
are produced on a very large scale in big organised undertakings 
employing large number of workers. Fine chemicals which arc 
produced on a small scale number 4,000 different items. Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras are the three States where the chemicals 
industries have developed most. Mysore and Baroda arc the other 
two important centres of production. In the bigger units of the 
industry, working conditions arc generally satisfactory. There 
arc very few trade unions. 

Gement 

The industry as a factory industry is of comparatively recent 
origin. It employs about 16,000 workers in 15-16 units and the 
size of the units varies greatly. There are small factories employing 
as few as 124 persons while the largest unit employs about 3,000. 
The industry is located in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
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Punjab and Bengal. Working conditions inside the factories arc 
generally satisfactory and welfare activities are, in comparison, well 
in advance of other industries. As the factories are generally located 
in out of the way places where no amenities exist, welfare work by 
employers is not only desirable but necessary. 

Sugar 

From time immemorial, sugar industry has flourished in this 
country. It is at present concentrated in the States of Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bombay and Madras. In 19J19, 75 per cent of the total 
labour force in this industry was found in Bihar and the Uttar 
Pradesh. The total daily employment in both seasonal and perennial 
sugar factories in all the States comes to 95,813. The localisation of 
the Industry in the countryside made factory inspection a difficult task. 
The workers are mostly disorganised and do not possess any great 
bargaining capacity. 

Rice Mills 

Of all the industrial establishments falling under the Factories 
Act, the most numerous group is that of rice mills. But in respect of 
the size oCthc labour force, it employed only 52,000 in 1945. Another 
interesting fact about this industry is that rice mills are the most 
<li(fused throughout the country, and are found in almost every nook 
and coi ner of the country. Bengal and Madras arc, however, the 
most important centres. The Royal Commission on Labour pointed 
out certain general characteristics of seasonal industries in the following 
words: “The main feature of nearly all the (seasonal) industries is 
-that the workers are still essentially agriculturists and the great 
majority live in their village homes. The degree of skill required 
is seldom great and the propcjrtion of women employed is fairly large. 
The factories are not concentrated but are naturally scattered ovfer 
the areas producing the crops with which they deal. The small 
scale factory is the rule and the large one the exception. The workers 
arc quite unorganised and wages tend to be low.’* These 
characteristics arc largely true of the rice mills today. The welfare 
activities in the factories leave large scope for improvement. The 
workers arc not well organised anywhere except in Madras, and 
trade union activity in many centres has not included workers in rice 
mills. In Madras, there are about 832 concerns, employing an 
average daily number of 23,690 workers. In 1939 there were 392 
mills in Bengal employing 14,865 persons. In Madhya Pradesh there 
were 161 rice mills employing 3,843 persons in 1943. Other States 
in order of importance (1943) are: Bihar (91 mills and 5082 workers), 
Orissa (70 mills and 2,711 workers), and Bombay (63 mills and 645 
workers). 

Tobacco 

India is one of the principal tobacco producing countries of the 
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world, and the product is almost entirely used for home consumption. 
The Bidiy Hooka, Cigarette, Cigar, and Cheroot are the common 
forms in which tobacco is smoked. 

Judged by labour conditions, the Bidi industry is one of the 
most unorganised industries in India, though employing nearly 
half a million workers. A large number of women and children are 
employed in bidi manufacture. Madhya Pradesh, Madras and 
Bengal are the chief bidi inanufacluring Stales ; Calcutta, Bombay, 
Bangalore, Saharanpur and Monghyr are the impoi tant centres of 
cigarette manufacture. Cigars arc made solely in South India, the 
important centres being 'I’richinopoly and Dindigul in the Madras 
State. The employment of children of tender years constitutes a 
grave industrial evil. In the cigar industry women are not generally 
employed. Employment in bidi and cigar industries is irregular 
depending on weailici, availalnlity of rnatei ial, etc. 

Trade unionism has made some headway in these industries. 
Immediate pn)l)lems f; cing the worker relate to the nnheallliy w^orking 
conditions, long hours i>f work, cinployrnetit o(‘woniert and children, 
deductions from wages and the sub-contract system of organisation. 
The out w^oik system is not cf»nducivr to irKlnsIrial welfare arid steps 
have to be taken to encourage establishment of big factories in the 
bidi and cigar industries. 

Printing Presses 

The first printing press came into use in India in 177K. In 
1780, the first Indian newspaper India (Jazetle was issued from 
Calcutta. Ihe development of the Indian Universities and the 
Vernacular Press Act of 1S78 gave the printing press a permanent 
place in the social and economic life of the country. 'Eoday ilie 
prc.sses are scattered all over the sub-contiiicnt and in ll?4;i they 
provided employment to over 44,(MM) persons, exclusive of the 
workers in the old Indian States. Of this, 14,42:1 w^cre employed 
in Government Presses. '1 he regulated presses arc governed by the 
Factories, Electricity, Workmen’s Compensation and Payment of 
Wages Acts. Woiking conditions arc not satisfactory. The Trade 
unions are not strong because the average unit is very small in size. 

Matches 

There are about 150 match factories scattered all over India 
giving employment to about 10,000 workers. Nearly 50 per cent 
of the workers arc engaged on a piece-work basis. Working conditions, 
inside the factories are generally satisfactory though in the smallest 
units of the industry there is room for improvement. This industry 
is a fruitful source of public revenue in as much as the Excise duty on 
matches brings about 7J crores of rupees per anum to the Central 
Exchequer. 
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iEhellac 

As in the ease of mica, India holds a virtual monopoly in the 
production of lac, a resinous substance secreted by an insect. The 
main lac-producing regions in India are found in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Assamand the old Central 
India and Eastern States. Bihar produces 08 per cent of the total 
stick lac, Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat about 17 per cent, 
Assam 8 per cent, and other areas 12 per cent. As regards shellac 
product, Bihar, again, leads while U.P., Bengal and Madhya Pradesfe 
follow in a descending order of importance. The most important 
consumer of shellac is the gramophone industry which absorbs 
about oO to 40 per cent of the whole output. The industry is still 
largely on a cottage basis, and the initial capital investinenlfec 
needed is txlremcly small. Thus labour conditions in the shelP 
manufacturing industry bioadly illustrate the position of labour in 
unorganised Vottage ilidustrif^s. The total employment in the sceef 
•—lac and shellac indtistry is between 2i),LL0 and and is subject 

to violent iiuctnations, l.abour conditions in the industry are 
unsatisfacU ry. 

Coal 

There arc now about a thousand coal mines in India employing 
B,08,2t);{ feisons, mainly conceinrated in Bengal, Bihar and the 
Madhya Pradesh. There are also a few mines (yielding about 11 
per cent of tlie total Indian production) located in the old Indian 
States. Most of these have since merged with the Indian Union. 
The industry is mainly owned and managed by private enterprise 
except in the case of the Indian Railways, now a Slate undertaking, 
which own several rich coal mines. 1 he bulk of the coal is hewn by 
manual labour and mechanisation lias not made much 
progress. 

During the agricultural season, the colliery labour lias a tendency 
to migrate to the villages as it is economically more remunerative 
to do work on land during this season than in tlie coal fields. Conditions 
on work differ widely in the diflbrent coal fields. Some mines which 
have electric fans or ventilation underground compare favourably 
with the conditions in countries abroad. 

Provision of pithead baths and of creches—the latter in mines 
employing women—has been made compulsory by law. On the 
basis of the recommendations made by a specially appointed Board 
of Conciliation, the workers in the coal mining industry have receiv^ed 
very substantial increases in wages which now places them in a more 
favoured position than those in other industries in general, the 
difference being even more marked if account is taken of the addiiio.ial 
benefits received through the schemes operated through the welfare 
ocss. 
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Manganese 

Manganese mining is one of the major mineral industries of 
India and gives employment to about 40,000 workers. Madhya 
Pradesh is the most important centre of production and has a virtual 
monopoly of the high grade ore. Other centres of production arc 
Bombay, Madras, Bihar, Orissa and Mysore, States. Wages 
in this industry are considered unattractive and working 
conditions leave much to be desired. Workers in the manganese 
mines have no organisation to speak for them. 

Mica 

India holds almost a monopoly of superior quality mica. This 
position has been attributed to the low cost of producing mica 
splittings and the plentiful supply of cheap labour readily available. 
T he skill of the Indian worker is acknowledged on all hands to be 
of an exceptionally high order and mica was sent to India from 
Brazil, the U. S. A. and Canada for being manufactured into splittings. 
The main mica belt of Bihar is included in an area lit) miles long and 
about 20 miJe*s wide, extending from Gaya District on the west to 
Bhagalpur district oti the east. In Madras the mica belt covers 
about 500 square miles on the coastal plains within Ncllore district. 
The industry employs about 2i»0,(.00 men, w-c>men and children 
throughout India. The mica manufacturing industry hr.s never 
had to face any shortage of labour. Alica mining is extremely 
hazardous and the mines are unhealthy and uncomfortable. Labour 
conditions in and out of the mines are most deplorable. 

Gold 

The gold mining industry in India is perhaps the only industry 
in the country IcK'ated in a limited regirm of2.*I .square miles. Situated 
in the Mysore Stale the industry gives employment to over 20,0(i0 
w’orkers. In the towm oi' Oorgaum which has sprung up in the 
Kolar gold field li\'es a colony of workers w'ho have made it their 
adopted home for the last 50 years. 

Working conditions inside the mines are very satisfactory and 
everything possible is being done for the safely and well-being 
of the mining community. The relations between the employers 
and the employees are on the whole very cordial. T he mine workers 
have their own labour associations and trade unionism has taken 
deep root. 

Iron Ore 

The total number of persons employed in this industry is estimated 
at 16,000 of which Bihar alone claims 10,000. The iron ore mining 
industry is mainly located in Bihar, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and 
Mysore. The biggest iron ore mine in Asia is located at Noamundi 
and is owned by the well known Tata Iron & Steel Company. There 
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are two main categories of workers: Cutters and Loaders. Normal 
hours of work are 8 for company labour but under contractors it is 
sometimes as high as 12 hours. 

Plantations 

A remarkable feature of the plantation labour is that while the 
employers are well-organised and powerful, the workers are un¬ 
organised and educationally backward. Until recently, there was 
only one union of garden labourers in the whole of Assam, the 
important tea growing State. 

Plantations fall into two widely separated groups, those in 
North India and those in the South. The entire area under the 
plantation group, namely, tea, coffee and rubber amounts to 11,91,788 
acres, giving employment to 11,80,391 persons. While North India 
grows only tea, the South has all the three products-tea coffee and 
rubber. 

The tea industry is the biggest plantation employer in India 
and provides employment to 9,83,476 workers. Coffee and rubber 
estates employ about 1,52,000 and 45,000 workers respectively. 
Unlike otlmr o^ 7 ganised industries, plantations employ a large 
number of women in Assam. 

Since 1931 when the Royal Commission’s Report on Labour 
was published there has been a noticeable improvement in the 
labour conditions obtaining in plantations. Housing, medical 
facilities and water-supply have improved substantially, though 
no virtual improvement in education and organisation of labour 
has taken place. Progress has been least marked in coffee and rubber 
estates. Tea estates offer higher wages, better housing conditions 
and more generous schemes of w^elfare. The Planters have given 
employment to lakhs of aboriginal peoples and have improved their 
standard of living to some extent. 

Dockyards and Ports 

India is geographically well situated to become a maritime 
power. With a long coast line, she bids fair to become the nerve 
of sea-borne trade in the East. The important dockyard centres 
are Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin and Visakhapatnam. Bombay 
has six important dockyards and Calcutta has got ten. The nature 
of work in a dockyard is such that it calls for the service of every 
description—^mechaniics and other skilled workers, semi-skilled 
workers as well as unskilled men. 

The important categories of workers are fitters, turners, 
carpenters, boiler makers, rivetters, black-smiths, copper-smiths, tin¬ 
smiths, moulders atidpaintersamong skilled workers and holders, 
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hammer men, khalasis and other semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
Aged men as well as women and children are not usually found 
amongst the dockyard labour. A large proportion of dockyard 
workers is skilled but there is no standardisation of wages and 
occupation in the industry, llicre are about 45,000 dockyard 
workers in India, apart from contract labour. Working conditions 
are generally satisfaclt'ry. 'The labour in the dockyard is well 
organised and has powerful unions. 

Out of sr»nic .*»0 ports in India, Calcutta, Bombay, Madi'as, 
Cochin and \’isakhapatnam may be registei'ed as the major ones. 
These ports employ more than 00,000 workers including those 
employed by stevedores and cfnitraclors. The Por t Tr’usts in Bombay, 
Calcutta, ^^adl'as, X'isakliapatnam and Cochin roughly employ 
17,0tK»; 24,OttO: (>,0tK); and 2,tMi0 workers respectively. 

Railways 

The fust railway constructed more than S5 years ago was a 
modest project of only 21 miles. Formerly there were three classes 
of Railways—Class I, Class II and Class 111. 'Fhey louglily employed 
9,0(r,ij00, 2*{,r(.<r and SjoOO worki is respectively. '1 hese classil-ca¬ 
tions have now been done away wiili nrrdei“ the Zonal Scheme 
arrd the total number of w<.)rkei’s employed in all the Railways 
is about 0,40,(:(.o. 

Numerous ar'c the problems which affect railway lalxurr in 
India. Kach railw'ay has its own peculiar lealures which afiect 
conditions of laboiir trnpJoyed by it. Among these may he 
mentioned '* the length (jf railway, the ter riUiiy through which it 
passes, the climatic, ethnological anJ other features peculiar to 
those territories, the social, eceuioinic and educational progress 
made by the people living therein, the scope such progress affords 
for- the woi'kirrg of railway labour and the other avenues of ernplo^- 
ineni open to labour”. Being largely a Government undertaking 
the various railwa)' administrations in India have shown gi'eat 
inieiesl in the working and living conditions of their personnel. 

Ships 

The bulk of the Indian seafarers is dr'awn from the two- 
maritime States-- West Bengal and Bomliay—and from Assam. 
No reliable statistics are available regarding the number of seafarers 
in India and the average daily employment on sea. Prof. B. P. 
Adaikar and Dr. Laura Bodmer who made some enquiries in this 
respect in 1940 estimated that (he number of seamen available 
for employment was nearly .*1,09,000 while the number actually 
employed was about 50,000. Only about 15 per cent of Indian 
seafarers work on board foreign vessels, mostly British. Conditions 
of employment of Indian seafarers in the past have not compared' 
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well with those of Western seafarers but with the adoption of 
the “equal pay for equal work” formula at the 28th (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference held in Seattle 
in June 1940, the Indian seafarers are finding employment on 
much better conditions. 

Until the year 1944 the welfare of merchant seamen both Indian 
and non-Indian—was undertaken exclusively by voluntary 
organisations. In the year 1944, the Government of India took over 
the responsibility for organising and financing welfare schemes for 
the merchant navy seamen on adequate and permanent basis 
without entirely relying on charitable organisations. In March 1945 
a Directorate of Seamen’s Welfare was created under the then 
Comme^rce Ministry of* the Government of India to look after the 
merchant navy seafarers of all nationalities in India. The Direc¬ 
torate is doing very useful work. 

Trams and Buses 

The principal towns Iiaving tramways are Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi. According to the results of enquiries made in 
1949 by the Labour Bureau of the Government of India, the 
tramways in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras employed about 12,900 
workers. 'Ihe I^abour Investigation Committee estimated that 
about 90,(100 workers were employed in bus service. 

A large majority of tramway workers arc permanent, enjoying 
the benelits ol* holidays witli pay, provident fund, graded promotion 
etc. In the case of buses, on the other liand, labour turnover and 
absenteeism are high. There is no graded or time scale promotion. 

Municipal Labour 

Municipal labour is well organised. In most of the centres the 
workers have a registered and recognised trade union. As a general 
rule, municipal workers are better off* than those engaged in private 
industry in regard to hours of work, security of tenure, leave and 
pension. Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, Nagpur and Madras are the 
important municipalities in India employing among themselves 
about 47,000 persons. 

Working conditions in municipal workshops are generally 
satisfactory and the provisions of the Factories Act are strictly 
observed. A large number of municipal workers, particularly in the 
conservancy and sewage departments lack education and stand in 
need of special protection and welfare facilities. 

It will be observed from the foregoing statement of facts that 
conditions of labour and working standards vary from industry 
to industry. In some, they are highly developed, while in others^ 
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they leave much to be desired. Lately, there has been a mighty 
awakening among the working classes and with the backing of a 
sympathetic State policy, pledged to ensure to them a fair deal, 
they are fast coming into their own. Keenly conscious of its rights, 
though not yet quite so of its limitations, Indian labour is passing 
through a phase of silent revolution. Although the evolving of a 
uniform standard ofworking conditions in all industries still presents 
serious difficulties due to a variety of factors, conditions in one act 
and react on the other, producing a general upward trend of labour 
standards. 



CHAPTER VII 

EXISTING HOUSING CONDITIONS (RURAL-URBAN) 

Existing conditions are, generally speaking, extremely 
unsatisfactory in rural and urban areas. The growth of housing- 
accommodation in the country has not kept pace with the increase 
in population and over-crowding is a common feature, particularly 
in the towns and cities. In addition, the requirements of sound 
hygienic construction have largely been neglected while the state of 
insanitati'311 that exists in towns and in the country-side helps to reduce 
still further the value of the living conditions for the maintenance 
of the health of its inmates. Proper housing has a profound iniluence 
on the health of the people. Specific reference may be made to- 
three groups of diseases, namely, tuberculosis, venereal diseases and 
bowel complaints such as dysentry, worms and typhoid, the incidence • 
and spread of which arc profoundly affected by the housing conditions. 
of a community. 

Rural Housinjt 

In Uttar Pradesh, no attempt has so far been made to- 
control rural housing. The rural type of house consists of a. 
courtyard which may l^e entered from it. There are generally 
no windows. The material used for construction is mud! 
with a thatched or occasionally tiled roof. A separate latrine for 
a house is rare. Food is usually prepared and eaten in the courtyard, 
though occasionally a room may be set aside as kitchen. Cattle, 
goats and other domestic animals share the available living space ini 
the house with human beings. In the Punjab no provisions exist in the 
District Boards Act to regulate the construction of buildings in rural' 
areas. In the rural areas of Bengal, houses are generally built with, 
mud walls or occasionally with bamboo matting. Windows are 
provided but they are insufficient in size. Latrines are rarely found. 
A common feature in this State is the doba or tank attached to each, 
house or a group of two or three houses. The villages are scatteredi 
over a wide area and communication between houses is often very 
difficult. Rural housing conditions in Bombay are also very primitive 
and the conditions of sanitation that prevail are quite unsatisfactory.. 

Urban Housing. 

The unbelievable overcrowding and appalling conditions- 
of sanitation in most of our industrial towns are responsible 
for the instability of labour in the towns and its low efficiency. In^i 
some of the industrial areas where factories have been established at. 
Some distance from the towns, the problem of housing and sanitatiom 
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is ccmparatively simple. The labourers are often housed in the 
neighbouring village dwellings that take the foim of single-storey 
‘ Lines ’ erected by the employer, who can acquire the necessary land 
-without much difficulty. The second slage of development and 
congestion is typified by such cities as Madras, Kanpur, Nagpur, 
Ahmcdabad and in a very large proportion by industrial areas round 
Calcutta. In these areas land is far cheaper than in Bombay and 
Calcutta prupcr and accommodation usually consists of single- 
storey huts in groups known as baslis erected by persons other than 
the owners of mills and rented to rnill-hands on fairly reasonable 
terms. In some cases, as at Kanpui*, Calcutta and Ahmedabad, the 
more enlightened factory owners have fnmd it advisable to supply 
housing accommodation to the employees in the hope of commanding 
the pick ol the laboiii- market, especially in the case of such fluid 
force as tliat on which the textile factories rely. I’he conditions 
of housing ill Ahmedabad appear to be worse than in any other 
industrial centre in India. However, the Municipality lias undertaken 
to construct model dwellings for workers and tlie question is also 
being tackled on eo-oj:eratIvt s lines. In practically every industrial 
centre the c\'il of overcrowding has been allowed to grow uo control 
having been exercised o\er the selection of sites for industrial 
deveh •pmerit. 

Tliis has naturally led to a shocking state ofaffairs. I’he majority 
of the working classes arc housed in chawls or tenements which consist 
usually of single rooms, sometimes of double rooms or gallaSy but 
never of more than two rooms. The chawls have for their obj(!Ct the 
housing—one is almost tempted lo use the expression ‘ warehousing * 
of large number of the labouring classes in as chtrap ci manner as 
possible. 

The vast majority of the working class families in Bombay (more 
than per cent) live in single rooms. The average numbei* of 
persons per room in the case of working class quarters is 4.b3. These 
figures stand in striking contrast to those of London, where only 6 
per ctni of the total population live in one-room tenements with an 
average of 1.9 persons per room. The practice of sub-letting is 
■ccminon among industrial workers in Bombay, which causes further 
oveicrowding. The overcrowding in certain parts of Howrah, for 
instance, is probably unequalled in any other industrial centre in 
India. 

In Uttar Pradesh plans for the construction of houses in urban 
areas need not be apiproved by the Health Department of the 
municipality concerned. That department is responsible only 
for the location and specification ol‘ wells and sanitary conveniences. 
T he Stale Goverrmtnt has issued model byelaws laying down standards 
.regarding open spaces, light, ventilation and sanitary equipments. 
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But these arc, as a rule, not enforced by the municipal boards. Health 
•departments have no legal powers to prevent the use of houses unfit 
for human habitation nor are they empowered to inspect tlie existing 
dwellings with regard to space, lighting, ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements. It would, therefore, seem that the authority primarily 
•conceined with promotion of the public health has been excluded 
from cxeicising that supervision which is essential to ensure the 
maintenance of satisfactoiy standards. In Orissa, the Municipal 
Acts do not provide for the framing of building byelaws. Building 
jjlans are examined by the public health and engineering departmrnts 
of mun:c*palities where these exist. But the rec )mmen:lations of 
these ofFicts arc, it is understood, generally ignr)red. In Bihar, of a 
total of 57 municipalities, liave adopted the model buidling byelaws 
'>^'hich have been framed by the State Government but 24 have so 
.far taken no steps to enforce them and as far as wc arc aware, notliing 
has been done to rectify this negligence ol' a public duty. Here 
.also, healtii officers have no powers for controlling the use of houses 
unfit for human habitation and for inspecting existing buildings as 
regards their sanitary condition. In the Punj ib nearly all local 
bodies have adopted approved building byelaws but their observance 
is far from satisfactory owing to the lack of suitable supervisory stall'. In 
Madras a housing survey recently carried out in Madura city revealed 
‘that houses were overcrowded and that 2,500 were oue-roomed 

tenements harbouring ten to fifteen families in eacli. In Coimbatore 
.alone the population has increased by 170 p(!r cent during the past 
hall a century, housing accommodation has grown during the same 
period to the extent ol' only 20 jn-r cent. The consequent over¬ 
crowding oil the available housing accommodation can well be 
imagined. In VVest Bengal the building bye-laws are appiicible only 
in some municipaliiies and that even in these their enforcement leaves 
much to be desired. 

To sum up, in rural areas there has been no planning and no 
control of housing. In municipal areas legal provision exists for 
■enforcing desirable standards of housing but these powers are not 
being used satisfactorily by the municipal commissioners concerned. 
The health department, which is intimately concerned with the 
maintenance of'certain minimum hygienic standards, has not, generally 
speaking, been permitted in the past to exercise adequate control 
over either existing housing or new coristructiou. 

In addition to these grave defects in the enforcement of the 
law relating to housing, the growth of population has far outstripped 
the development of new housing accommodation, the consequent 
deficiency having produced acute conditions in some of the larger 
urban centres. 
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EVILS OF BAD HOUSING 

Good houses mean the possibility of home life, happiness and 
health ; bad houses spell squalor, drink, discasr^, immorality, crime, 
and in the end demand hospitals, prisons and asylums in which we 
seek to hide away the human derelicts of society that are largely 
the results of society’s own neglect. Insufficient and bad housing is 
also one of the factors responsible for industrial unrest. All these 
evils are present in varying, degrees in !)ig cities. One of the greatest 
evils is the heavy inlant mortality in the slum areas in big towns. The 
rate of mortality varies inversely with the number of rooms in the 
dwelling-place. For instance, in 1936, the percentage of deaths of 
infants in one-roomed tenements w^as 78*3. Lastly, the appalling 
conditions of chawl life and the absence of privacy have also a 
deterrent effect orj those who wish to In ing their families with them 
to the towns and have thus a very unsettling effect on the stability 
and efficiency of labour. 

If the present day industrial worker in India is physically 
inefficient and unhealthy, the intolerable housing conditions are 
in no mean degree responsible for it. Housing and health are inter¬ 
connected and they both influence industrial efficiency. The 
overcrowding of people in dark, ill-ventilated quarters in industrial 
cities is also an important contributory cause of tuberculosis. The 
unhealthy and unattractive housing conditions force the workers^ 
to leave their families in the villages and stay alone in the cities. This, 
leads to a great disparity in the ratio between the two sexes and the 
consequent evils of promiscuity, prostitution and venereal disease, 
spreading first in the cities and later in tlie villages where the workers 
migrate. Overcrowded tenements have a cramping effect upon the 
physical and mental development of workers and their families* 
They do not make proper provision for the separation of the sexei 
which according to accepted civilised standards, is essential to decency. 
No attempt at raising the standard of living of the industrial 
worker can be succissful without an early solution of the housing 
problem.When a factor)^ is started in an urban area, the usual tendency 
on the part of employer is to leave the unskilled employees to their 
own resources as regards housing accommodation, while an attempt 
is made to house only the semi-skilled workers if there is any difficulty 
in their case. If, on the other hand, an employer establishes his 
concern in a rural or semi-urban area, he takes some care to see that 
his workers are housed, of course with the exception of such men as 
can afford to come every day from the neighbourhood villages. 
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Congestion and Tuberculosis 

The contact of the East with the West has caused great social, 
•economic, industrial and moral upheavals, as seen in the growth of 
towns and cities, the expansion of trade and commerce, the de¬ 
population of villages, decay of home industries, migration into towns, 
high rents and dear food, overcrowding and insanitation, poverty, 
want, intemperance and degeneration. The result has been an 
insufficiency of light and fresh air, of food and accommodation, of 
rest and repose of mind, which have lowered the vital powers of the 
people and widely opened the door to tuberculosis. When it onc^ 
gets hold of a person, it invariably ends in a slow and tortuous death. 
Tuberculosis like poverty, intemperance and unemployment, is more 
or less a product of modern industrialism. In fact it is involved in the 
social, economic and industrial lile of the people. 

Although deprecating the theory that open air is a cure for 
tuberculosis, Dr. Francis Potinger, one of the greatest tuberculosis 
cx})erts of the pres^mt time, observes “ The danger of bacterial 
contamination is much greater in stagnant air than in live air. In 
the confined air of* houses bacteria live for a prolonged period, while 
in the open air, if it has wind movement and direct light, they are 
•destroyed much quxker. It is wellknown that patients occupying 
a small space in crowded and poorly-ventilated rooms have little 
cliancc of overcoming tuberculosis. They fail to obtain the stimulating 
benefit of open air, and consequently the functional capacity of their 
body cells is low.” 

High rents in the cities compel the poorer people to crowd in 
small, ill-ventilated liouses. Moreover, there are very few open 
spaces in the cities and more houses are crammed together in a 
small area of land in the cities than in the villages. In short, the 
towns generally suffer both from congestion and congested housing, 
which prevents even the free passage of air and sunshine—the two 
great healing force i of nature. Beudes sanitary conditions in the 
cities being poor, we find the cities returning very high death-rates 
from tuberculosis. 

In India especially, wlicrc towns have grown up without any 
check or hindrance, conditions are naturally worse. The sanitary 
standard as regards conservancy, drainage, disposal of sewage, a clean 
water-supply and good housing is very low. Overcrowding in 
principal towns and cities like Ahmedabad, Bombay etc., is so great 
and the house rent is so high, that even some of the middle classes 
are glad to live in cheap lodgings and tenement blocks. 

Whereas the mortality from most of the other diseases has been 
showing a more or less uniform tendency to decline, however 
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slowly, the dcaili-rate from tuberculosis has been showing larger 
increases. 

Tl'.e incidence of this fell disease falls mainly on those in the 
prime of their life, and more espe cially on girls and young women.. 
Many victims fall in the height of their manhood or womanhood. 
One of the prime causes of tuberculosis is bad housing. In the case 
of females owing to i\\c. purdah system, it is not merely bad liousing ; 
it is more or less slrici seclusion in tJie innermost I'ooms of insanitary 
houses. It is diflicult to secure absolute privacy’ in narrow streets- 
aial gullm witliout light and air. Tlie other great factor in the 
case of females is early marriage, which subjects immature girls to the 
strain ol itpeatcd pregnancies and prolonged periods of lactation. 

Tnl)c-rcuIosis mortality seems to move onwards, like the Iiands 
of a clock, with the pressure of lious:* accommodation. I’lie disease 
is more common among the population living in hiils than among 
those, living in well-built liouses and there is a delinitc 
relation between densit) , uneleatdiiu ss and want of iiesh air and: 
tuberculosis. 

Industrialism and Tuberculosis 

We might mention that industrialism promotes tuberculosis, 
in other ways also. Fatigue is an impoitanl factor in evvry disease.. 
Still, a liumid condition of the atmosphere itself favours inbercnlrisis, 
but it allccis the tired aud the worried man most readily. T he dark, 
and dingy rooms, void of all open space, and the stinking atmosphere,, 
surcharged witli dirt and squalor, wliich is ccunmon in the average 
labourer’s dwelling iu liidlan cities, olfer a fertile field lor the spread 
of tuberculosis. But when such drab conditions are coupled with, 
fatigue aiid woirv, tuberculosis plays havoc. 

T’he example of the We.st is a good olyect—lesson for us. Long; 
and continuous hours of labour in the fibre-laden atmosphere of* the 
textile mills impair the respiratory system very seriously. Fine 
filament particks found floating in the air in jute or cotton mills,, 
gain entrance into the lungs and induce chronic irritation and 
predispo-sition to germ infection. The inhalation of mineral dust 
raised in factories and mines gives rise to metallic poisoning. Morecjver,. 
industries are generally carried out in closed places where hot steam, 
is constantly present and therefore the workers are exposed to the 
suclden changes of temperature in going in and out of the factories, 
w^hich weakens their lungs. Accordingly, we find tuberculosis associated 
more with the cotton and jute industry than with others. .An average 
cotton mill in India is not equipped with all the modern devices to 
clear and renovate the still and sulTocating atmosphere of the spinning, 
weaving and other rooms by means ofexhaast fans, etc. A 
unused to the atmosphere will feel uneasy and suflfocat^ withia 
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an hour in such a mill. Indian workman have to spend long hours- 
every day in such rooms; so much so, that in the latter part of the 
•day a labourer can be seen covered with a thin layer of cotton all 
over. To add to this, he has to put up with the most unwholesome 
surroundings in the chawls^ where he passes the niglit. Th<^re is no 
wonder, therefore, that the closely built ckawls of Bombay, the rows 
of underground cells in Ahmedabad, the inner bailis and zenanas 
of Calcutta, Lucknow, Kanpur and Howrah, the crowded hovels of 
the jute mill villages, the filthy dhowrns of the coal-mines and the 
dingy huts of the industrial towns in Madras have all Ijccome regular 
nests ol tubcrciihisis and other respiratory diseases. 

Infant Mortality 

It is g<’.nerally recognised that “infant moitalily’ is the mast 
sensitive index we possess of social welfaie and of sanitary 
ad ninistration. 

In no sphere have the effects of congestion been more nirirked 
than on the life and well-])c:ing of the infants of tlie country. The 
welfare of tlie infants is always the prime duty of the State, b;x.;au5e 
on them rests not only t!i(^ future prosperity of a nitioii, but a.l?o its 
very existence. The growing congestion in our industrial towns is 
one of the main causes ol' this extravagant waste of human life and 
energy. 

Taking the case of Bf)mbay, it is seen from the vital statistics 
of the city (11)44-40) that the infant mortality rate is still per mill 
as against 107, the average for the country as a whole and 46,5l),o7 
and 5(5 of New Zealand, the U. S. A., Australia and England and 
Wales respectively in 11)40. Nearly 27.0 per cent of the total 
mortality in the city is among children iindt^r 10. There may be 
causes other than bad housing such as malnutrition, inherited 
disease, etc., which contribute to the high infant mortality 
and death rate. It has been found that nearly 70 per cent of the infants 
under one year that die annually belong to these one-room tenements. 
The environmental, human, sanitary and health conditions in these 
one-room tenements, and particularly the slums are such that there 
is no wonder that very heavy mortality and morbidity occur in these 
tenements, and one has to remember that there are no alleviating 
features in the city as arc to be found in the country, viz-, plentiful 
sunlight and air and vast open spaces as well as the open air life of 
the people. Nearby these tenements and in the slum areas especially, 
it is evtn difficult for the growir^ children to find any available 
open space where they can play at case or rest tor the major 
part of the day. They have, therefore, to run about in 
the narrow lanes or keep indoors most of the time in nauseating 
conditions. 
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A high percentage of deaths in infants under one week indicates 
•exhaustion and weakness in the mother and unsatislactory conditions 
.attending child birth and that under one month indicates low vitality 
in the infant over and above the other causes. Impure air and dirty 
surroundings are chiefly responsible for deaths between one and three 
months, while malnutrition, bad water, carelessness and crammed 
.atmosphere are generally responsible for infantile deaths over three 
months. 

Overcrowded conditions and insanitary surroundings are bound 
to affect the delicate nerves of the babies and the frail mothers. The 
result is that the babies are weak and sickly when they arc born 
and lack the vitality to stand the stuffy atmosphere of damp and 
dreary rooms, impervious alike to fresh air and sunshine. 

To sum up, the outstanding caust's of high death-rate among 
•children are: environmental—such as polluted aii*, congestion 
of population and insanitary surroundings; personal—consisting in 
ignorance, carelessness and dirty habits; industrial—coituecled 
with fiverslrain, exhaustion and occupational diseases ; and lastly, 
poverty.compelling tlie labourers to live on insufficient and unwhole¬ 

some fl)od and clothing, and encouraging tlu; mother to start work 
too soon after confinement and the cousc(|uent drugging and 
insufficient care of the child. 

I'he same effects are corroborated by an analysis of infantile 
deaths at different age-perriods. This debility, premature birth and 
respiratory diseases cover in themselves almost thiee-fc>urths of the 
total infantile deaths in industrial cities. Debility, premature birth 
and .similar wasteful di.scases are in a high di grcc conneettrd with 
antenatal influences, while respiratory diseases and lung troubles 
are closely connected with imprudent exposure and insufficient 
clothing. 

In England particularly, and in Europe and America in general, 
town-planning and sustained welfare work, coupled with improved 
.sanitation and strict supervision of slum dwellings and other condemned 
houses, have reduced infant mortality to very low figures. It is 
deplorable to find that conditions in India are improving very 
slowly, if at all. Overcrowding, again, brings about mental 
depression and impaired metabolism, which, in turn, react upon 
health and lead to impaired efficiency, unemployment and poverty. 
All this leads not only to a physical waste of energy and general 
•enervation, but also to a low standard of health and low resisting 
power, which play directly into the hands of immorality and disease. 
Thus the vicious circle continues. More often than not intoxication 
and other evils add to their resistible strength and sweep of the vicious 
circle, and aggravate the effects of poverty and overcrowding. 



CHAPTER IX 

HOUSING AND HEALTH 


The Housing question, as we know it today, is largely a product 
of the industrial development which commenced in this country over 
half a century ago. In those days nobody foresaw what would be 
the result of the crowding of dwellings in towns or of the depletion 
■of population and wealth fi om the rural areas. This was also the 
case in England and America. 

It is doubtful whether it is wdse to impute blame to the thinkers 
or legislators of those days for not pointing out more clearly what 
would occur, or for not taking steps to prevent what has actually 
happened. All oi' us can find wise men who prophesy correctly, yet 
it would have been impossible to convince the mass of the people in 
those days oi* the cflects w’^hich were going to Ibllow. May we not 
even today have piecisely similar problems coming up for decision— 
problems in w^liich the fiiture has to be outlined and that future is 
extraordinarily dim i* It is unwise and ungenerous, then, to blame the 
•distant past for what we have around us today. Rather it is important 
for us to recognise what is bad and to use our every effort to remedy 
it as soon as possible. 

Bearing in mind that w^hat we suffer from in bad housing is the 
l esiilt of want of foresight or knowledge, it is necessary, in attempting 
to put forward a policy, to satisfy ourselves, that it is not a retrograde 
policy, and it behoves us to use every means in our power to ensure 
that we advocate at least the minimum requirements of healthy human 
life. 


What has housing to do with health ? It seems important first 
•of all to consider what relation really exists between these tw'O 
important problems of human living. 

Mr. Edith Elmer Wood, one of the most distinguished pioneer 
protagonists of better liousing in the United States, has answered this 
question by analogy. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture 
issues a long series of farmer’s bulletins on the housing of live-stock 
—dairy cattle, beef cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. It comes 
out roundly with delightfully dogmatic statements, such as: “ Dryness, 
good ventilation and freedom from drafts are the first requisites of 
buildings for sheep.” If little pigs are to get the right kind of a 
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start in life, they must have plenty of sunshine.” “ Growing chicks^ 
and laying hens need comfortable homes that are dry and roomy 
with plenty of fresh air and sunlight. It never pays to overcrowd 
them!’. Fortunate farm animals! No one writes doctors’ theses to- 
prove that there is no casual relation between their health and their 
housing. 

It has so far been impossible to demonstrate by exact statistical 
procedure what proportion of the high death rates which characterise 
the slums may be clue to the physical characteristic's of the slums 
themselves, wliat pi oportion is due to other aspects of the poverty of 
their inhabitants and what propcjrtion is the result of inherent 
physiological and psychical handicaps of the slum dweller himself. 
In the absence of such data, we may profitably turn to the totimony 
of that rare cx^rnniodity which we ironically call ‘ common ’ sense. 

The Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American; 
Public Health Association, in its ‘'Basic Principles of Healthfuli 
Housing/*’ has listed tliii ty specific characteiistics of housing whose 
direct influence upon health has not been successlully cliallenged. 

One of the perfectly marvellous facts which emerge from a study 
of human life is its capacity for adapting itself to extraordinarily 
adverse conditions. But for this adaptability many of the families 
w'hich live in the crowded parts of our slums would have been 
exlci raiiiatcd long ago. Human life is also to adapt itself even to the 
adverse conditions of the Arctic or Antarctic zones and of the tropics ; 
but it is doubtful w'hcthcr either of these extremes does as much 
damage to human life as is produced by bad liousing ; and all that is. 
associated with it, in our towns. 

We have, unfortunately, only imperfect method of measuring, 
the harm done by such influence as bad housing. The deatli-rate is 
a crude foot-rule, the sickness-rate is so incomplete as to be unusable 
in most cases, criminal statistics arc not very direct in their bearing 
on the question, lilc-lables have yet to be w^orked out to show that 
slum dwellers live under extraordinary handicaps, and nearly every 
other criterion is liable to sucli variation as to be of very limited value. 
But while this is so, there is such a mass of evidence already accumula¬ 
ted of the evil results of life under unwholesome conditions that no 
one will attempt to refute it. 

Is it possible to doubt that rat-ridden tenements breed endemic 
typhus, that mosquito-breeding pools near unscreened dwellings, 
cause malaria ; that insanitary privies, unlighted, shared toilets, 
polluted wells, and connections between sewage and water supply 
system promote intestinal disease; that room overcrowding facilitates 
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the transmission of diphtheria and scarlet fever and meningitis and 
pneumonia? 

If you take the employee who works in a dusty, ill-lighted factory 
all day and lives and sleeps in an ill-ventilated, ill-lighted and 
perhaps damp house and is ignorant of the kinds of food he ought to 
buy, it is almost certain that you will get in him and his family a high 
incidence of disease. The rural labourer, too, who because of his 
poor pay has poor food, with long hours of work, and often has to 
pass his nights in a damp, ill-ventilated or unventilated sleeping-room, 
is marked out for ill-health, disease, inefficiency in his work and early 
death. 

Health means more than just staying alive. Health means vigour 
and efficiency and satisfaction in living. The primary purpose of 
the home is shelter against the elements and the provision of an inner 
environment in which man can function to better advantage. The 
sliack which has no heat in winter and the tenement which has no 
cross-ventilation in summer are not compatible with health. Nor 
is the dwelling with no sunlight by day and no adequate illumination 
by night; nor the dwelling where elevated rail-roads or automobile 
horns shatter the repose of the sleeping hours. 

Finally, we must take into account the demands ol* emotional as 
well as of physiological health. The home is a work place where 
some sixty hours of labour must be performed on the average every 
week. If conditions are not such as to facilitate performance of house¬ 
hold tasks, fatigue results, as surely as in any factory workroom. 
Some opportunity for privacy—“a room of one’s own” or its nearest 
possible equivalent—is an essential need for emotional health; and 
on the other hand, opportunities for normal e.xercisc of the social 
functions are equally iieccssaiy. 

To a very consideral)le extent there is absolute agreement as 
to the minimum standard required for a dwelling-house so far as 
accommodation, arrangement and structure arc concerned, but is 
only within very recent years that it has been realised that something 
more than w^ell-planned l)ricks and mortal* is required. The nervous 
strain of living in too cramped quartei-s is an encmx* of healthy family 
life and cannot be ignored. Rooms must be large enough for both 
the furniture they are to contain (which is so often of a massive nature) 
and for the people who are to use them. Moreover, the reduction 
in space below' a certain limit greatly increases the w'ork of running 
the house and keeping it clean. It is only a few years ago that the 
value of the town planning was first emphasised as one of the essential 
adjuncts to reasonably good housing. Scarcely any great social 
problem has been more earnestly considered than this and there is 
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perhaps none in which more progress has been made in so short 
a time. 

The fundamental problem of housing is to provide a dwelling 
that shall l^e warm in winter, cool in summer and well ventilated; 
in short, an environment that will be optimum for the functional 
elTiciency of the human animal which is essentially a metabolic 
internal-combustion ^engine, and which like all internal combustion 
* engines functions best mi an environment that facilitates the convenient 
and easy loss of the heat necessarily produced in the release ol‘energy. 
We need a housing environment that will give us a moving current 
of air, that is neither too dry nor too wet; neither too hot nor too 
cold. 


Bad housing is but one component of a vicious circle of which 
the other components are drink, poverty, vice, dirtiness carelessness 
and ignorance. And bad housing to change to the metaphoi*, is the 
link of the chain \A'hich may most easily, anil with the most peirnanent 
Iienclits, be broken. This, therefore, is the most important of all the 
links for the social reformer to deal with. 

But why has there been so much delay in grappling with a problem 
which is of such vital importance to the nation? The answer is to 
be found in the many and diflicult economic questions which enter 
into it. A full description of all these questions would be out of place 
but it is obvious that without reference to these a very important 
side of the problem would be ignored. 

Largely, then the bad housing of toda\' is due to the fact that 
people have been unable to pay for wholesome houses with w^hole- 
some surroundings, and when we consider the future it must be from 
the point of view that never again must the laljourcr be allowed to 
suit the house to his wage, but rather the house must be suited to the 
minimum requirements of human life, and we must see to it that the 
wage is so raised that these requirements may be fulfilled. 

If there is one thing more important than another in housing 
it is that human life demands at least a minimum standard of accom¬ 
modation, of quality and of em iroiiment. Bad housing is profoundly 
detrimental to health; and the existence of the slum is a health problem 
of outstanding significance. What can we do about it? 

From the standpoint of traditional public health practice, the 
answer is to enforce the laws now on our statute books with regard 
to unsafe and insanitary dwellings. There is ancient precedent for 
the exercise of such authority. At Pompeii in the year 10 B.G., 
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even for such a necessary public work as the city wall, built only 
“ to the height of the titles”, the City Council paid :i,000 sesterces in 
compensation to owners of dwellings whose light was affected thei'eby. 
Some 8(M) years later a poor widow complained to the Byzantine 
Emperor, Theophilus, that the new palace of his brother-in-law, 
Petronas, had illegally darkened her house ‘‘so as to render it almost 
uninhabitable”. The Emperor ordered redress and when his order 
was disobeyed, he caused the new' building to be demolished and 
Petronas to be flogged. 

Similarly, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, two landlords who 
had built and subdivided a tenement in Hog Lane for the use of poor 
tenants w'crc fined and committed to the Fleet Prison. Indigent 
tenants occupying the substandard dwellings w'erc specifically 
permitted to remain in them without paying rent and on the departure 
of siuJi tenants the buildings w'erc to be torn down. 

For centuries, then, a few exceptionally bad examples of insanitary 
housing have been eliminated by the process of condemnation but 
the total of progress acc:omplisIied has been infinitcstimal in its results. 
'The reason is extremely simple. It is quite useless to demolish substan¬ 
dard dwellings without providing gfx)d dwellings for their evicted 
populations. If all the unsafe and insanitary dwellings in any city 
were condemned at once, a considerable proportion of the population 
W'ould be camping in the streets. The provision of decent living 
quarters for the Jow'cr economic group at rents w'hich that group can 
afford to pay is the only practical answ'er to the housing 
problem. 

This is the answer w'hich has been found by the nations of Western 
Europe—by England and Holland and Sweden and Denmark—for 
the last quarter of a century. It is the answer U. S. A. reached, 
beginning with the purely federal policy of the Public Works 
Administration and now carried forward in the decentralized 
programme of the United States Housing Authority. 

Today in India lack of medical care, defective nutrition, insanitary 
housing, .social insecurity are the major health problems. In U.S. A. 
and Europe, housing programmes have been initiated to eliminate 
the slum and give the under-privileged simple but decent and sanitary 
homes. It is our challenge to foster the great vision of ” life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness”, of equal opportunity of the good life 
for all, attained by the democratic process of mutual consent. It 
will not be easy. These problems arc much more difficult than those 
which confronted public health in the past. The diphtheria germ 
had no friends ; but the insanitary tenement and the unrestricted 
competitive system in medicine have powerful allies. There arc 
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dark forces of selfishness in every soul. It has bsen wMl said, “Th * re 
is a great deal of human nature in man.” 

The Hoii’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Health Minister, while 
referring to the general question of health, said in Parliament on the 
1st July, 19fi2 : “ Our problem is how to bring health to rural areas. 
I cannot have health unless there is food, unless there are communica¬ 
tions, unless there is housing.” 

Human nature has resources of good as well as of evil. If we 
appeal to the forces of mutual goodwill, if we keep to the ideal of 
mutual service, if we recognise that individual life, liberty and happiness 
are attainable only through intelligent mutual co-operation, wo can 
control the evils of poverty and we can fulfil our destiny as an 
independent Nation. 



CHAPTER X 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Evils of bad housing have been given in Chapter No. VIII. 
Here it is proposed to give the various measures that have been and 
can be adopted to mitigate these evils. 

M unicipal sanitation 

Local self-government was one of the prominent characteristics, 
of the ancient Indian polity. The problem of public welfare in the 
social, economic, political and religious spheres of life was the dominant 
activity of the sabhas or assemblies of religious spheres of life in 
mediaeval Indian cities. The zeal and enthusiasm with which they 
performed the task is rarely found in any official or semi-official bodies 
of the present day. I'hese bodies looked after the conditions of local 
sanitation, water supply and public health among their numerous 
other socio-religious activities. The relics of these important and 
beneficial institutions can still be found in the sabhas^ or parichqyats, 
in the temple cities of Southern and Western India and to some 
extent even in the smaller villages. Unfortunately they have been 
superseded by a foreign system of municipal administration in a 
majority of our towns and cities. 

Beginning of the present Municipal system 

The beginning of modern municipal progress dates from 1850, 
when a large number of municipal councils were constituted in the 
different provinces (States) by an act of the Government of India. 
Local Acts have been enacted in almost every State and greater 
opportunities have gradually been afforded for popular control and 
administration. The inadequate finance and the extreme poverty 
of the people have stood in the way of many essential and urgent 
improvements in general sanitation, conservancy, water supply, 
lighting, etc. At present municipal councils exist in almost every 
important town with extensive powers and responsibilities. 
Unfortunately they have seldom undertaken any systematic and 
comprehensive development schemes or embarked upon a bold policy 
of slum clearance and sanitary improvements. The unregulated and 
unsystematic growth of our towns is, in no small degree, responsible 
for the disorder and confusion which they exhibit today ; while this 
haphazard growth is itself the result of the apathy of municipal and 
local governments in the past. In fact the municipalities have failed 
to prevent the growing squalor and confusion in many an industrial 
town today. 
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In every field of municipal activity we meet with the same talc 
of inadequate and inefficient administration. While there has been 
a demand, encouraging in itself, for the introduction of modern 
sanitary and lighting improvements, all important schemes have 
ultimately to lace the question of finance. Few of them are self- 
supporting in the sense that they can look forward to a future of 
development on modern lines without assistance from Government. 
The problems of disease, water-supply, conservancy and education 
call for a vigorous policy of improvement but municipal 
administration cannot do much due to inadequacy of the financial 
resources. 

Defects of water-supply and conservancy 

Mortality in the slum areas of an industrial town is far heavier 
than in the town as a whole. The insulficiency of* water-supply, the 
inadequacy and inefficiency of the sewage and drainage systems, 
the dearth of latrines and urinals and the dirty state of* conservancy 
—all preventible causes are the main causes of the high death rate 
in our industrial towns. The ignorance of people as regards the 
laws of sanitation and hygiene, their dirty and unclean habits and 
extreme poverty have also contributed to a high rate of mortality. 
.The density ofpopailation and the over-crowding in rooms, and 
tenements lead to want of sufficient air and light for the inmates and 
makes most of these defects inevitable. 

Contrast with conditions in Europe 

In England and other countries, the agitation for the removal 
of the few single loomed tenements and back to back houses that 
still exist is being cairied on by the social reformers and municipal 
councillors. In India such conditions even today are the common 
features of the city life. In Germany also the cities and local 
governments have been extremely active in constructing houses, 
largely on their own initiative from the earliest times; while Italy, 
France, Belgium, etc., have thorough going municipal regulations 
in respect of housing and public health. 

The question of housing has yet to be considered by the 
municipalities of India, w'hile the administration of public health 
leaves much to be desired. It is common to find ‘nalas’ or open 
drains, full of stagnant w'ater and containing lots of greenish 
decomposing solid deposits as a result of the sweeper’s neglect. The 
‘ moris ’ are always allowed to remain in the most neglected condition, 
while underground drains not infrequently burst open and 
spread the most abominable odours all around. Open drains 
of the most obnoxious type run the entire length of the 
principal streets, immediately under the entrance of the dwelling 
houses. 
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The shortage of latrines 

Accumulation of faecal matter, dust, dirt and refuse near the 
privies, on account of the limited number of W. Cs.—hardly one for 
50 people—and the absence of proper cleanliness are the common 
scenes in the labour bastis. In many cases there ai e wells and water 
taps within a yard of private and sewage pipes. Evidently water 
passing through such vicinity is contaminated and rendered unwhole¬ 
some for drinking purposes, and yet there arc frequently no regulations 
to prevent these things. 

No attention is paid to the poorer quarters of a town. As the 
sullage carts which are used for carting away the night-soil are 
rickety, portions ol* the faecal matter and dirty water are left on the 
spot and stream on the way, thus making the whole place unbearably 
stinking. The streets and bye-lanes stream over with nightsoil and 
urine, present an unsightly appearance if seen in the morning and yet 
there are the places where young urchins play about aiid inhale the 
deadly poison. 

In places where there arc no drains the whole problem 
is the collection and disposal of hoiisehold and public 
sullage water. In many cases water is found over-flowing on the 
roads. 

Conservancy and the primitive methods for disposal of rubbish 
require early improvement. Rubbish is ill-thrown, ill-collecUd ill- 
removed, ill-dumped and ill-dressed with the result that it adds 
myriads of germs along with the dust to the already otherwise 
polluted atmosphere, especially of a congested area. 


Difficulties of water supply 

The inadequate supply of water is another problem for the 
municipalities, particularly those in the mofussil towns wdiich cannot 
undertake the expensive luxury of huge water-w^orks. In some States, 
the problem is really very acute. The kutcha well, which is. so 
common in the suburban and mofussil municipalities in Bengal is the 
chief source of w^atcr, both for drinking and other domestic purposes. 
The possibilities of the pollution of water in these wells are very great, 
particularly when they are within easy reach of kutcha privies and 
cesspools. The bigger municipalities on the other hand, which 
maintain water works and filter tanks are finding it increasingly 
difficult to meet the growing demand for water and accordingly 
starve the drainage system of its necessary requirements of water for 
proper cleanliness, which in its turn gets blocked and creates 
fresh source of mischief. One of the chief causes of the shortage of 
water is the enormous quantity of waste. 
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In short, the problems of overcrowding, congestion and insanitary 
Iiousing are acute in almost every industrial and commercial town 
in India. The partial efforts and limited powers and funds of the 
municipalities led to the adoption of the policy of ‘slum-patching*. 
Lack of bold and clear cut policy of the municipalities has made the 
position worse. Most of the poor people Jive in chawls and bastis^ 
where every inch of ground space is utilised for building purposes, 
without paying any heed to lighting, ventilation and sanitation. 

The following remedial measures are suggested:— 

(a) Improvement of poorer quarters 

Some of the municipaJities have been doing highly useful woi k 
in the sphere of public liealth and the general improvement of the 
town under their sway. 'I’he municipal corporations of Bombay 
and Calcutta have carried out large schemes of town expansion with 
marked improvement in water supply, sanitation and drainage and 
even of slum clearance. While greater attention was devoted to 
the improN’ement of richer parts, no held was given for a long time 
to the poorer quarters, for an even and harmonious development 
-of the town. It is needless to point out that works of public utility 
like drainage, sewage, water-supply, etc., should be spiead over for 
an even and harmonious development of the town. In fact, the poorer 
quarters which naturally present a state of worse squalor and dirt, 
should obtain precedence in any scheme of development. 

{b) Improvement and enforcement of Bye-laws 

The improvement of housing conditions is the primary task of 
the municipalities. It is for the municipality to consolidate and 
harmonise their powers and responsibilities in the sphere of public 
health and sanitation. They should lay down bye-laws and 
regulations in respect of housing and sanitation. It should l^e made 
obligatory on the part of the municipalities to carry out the necessary 
minimum of sanitary improvements. The municipalities, moreover, 
t»hould raise the standard of public health generally, and enforce 
the observance of the building bye-laws regarding lighting, ventilation 
and sanitation. 

(c) Slum clearance and town expansion 

Side by side with the slum demolition and the clearance of 
congested and unhealthy areas the municipalities must carry on 
schemes of developing new areas suitable for poor men’s quarters 
in order to avoid overcrowding in other slum areas. All local bodies, 
and those in the growing mill and mining towns particularly should 
also formulate model plans for the improvement, expansion and ex¬ 
tension of town areas, with lay-out plans for factories, houses, markets, 
schools, hospitals and other public buildings, roads, streets, parks, 
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•open spaces, etc. The chaotic growth of mills and factories in the 
very heart of the towns should be strictly prohibited. 

(d) Sanitary squads and health visitors 

Last but not the least the municipalities should try to engender 
the habits of cleanliness and sanitary living among the inhabitants 
by propaganda work and by organising Health Weeks regularly. 
In the sphere of hygiene much depends on the voluntary efforts of 
each householder. Each individual in every household should be 
•called upon to contribute his share to the general cleaning up. Even 
in poverty, sympathy, guidance and instruction by health visitors 
•can effect immense imi)rovements in the hcwises of the poor. 

(e) Propaganda work 

Lastly the municipalities should undertake propaganda work. 
The education of tlie masses should be taken in hand in order to awaken 
a sense of responsibility in them and ideas of piactical sanitary 
principles. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM AND APPROACH TO ITS SOLUTION 

Significance of housing 

Housing means the provision of comfortable shelter and such 
surroundings and services as would keep the worker fit and cheerful 
for all the days of the year. In addition to the provision of pleasant 
and cornlbrtable shelters, it includes the creation of new building 
sites in well laid-out areas as well as the improvement of existing 
localities. This means the inclusion of proper arrangement for water 
supply, drainage, roads, lighting, means of communication and civil 
centres required for medical relief, education, sport, recreation,, 
administration, shopping and the like. 

Food, clothing and shelter are the essential requirements of 
human beings. Housing is the primary need of a human family 
in civilised life. It constitutes the most important part of the physical 
environment, wliich continuously influences man’s health and well¬ 
being. 

There is abundant cv'idence in ancient Indian literature, in the 
remains of old structures and in the archaeological excavations to 
show that the art and llic technique of the house building and of 
planning villages and cities had developed to a high degree in this 
country. Naturally the houses, villages and towns in the past bore 
the impress of the religious, cultural, political and sociological 
conditions then prevailing. Unlbrtunately, at a certain stage in the 
history of India, sciences and arts including those of Housing and 
Town Planning came to a sUndstili ; things began to deteriorate 
and today the housing conditions in our villages and tow^ns are very 
unsatisfactory. 

Rural housing 

In rural India although air and light arc. freely available people 
do not take sufficient advantage of them. They live in dark congested 
areas Jind overcrowded. Such conditions are attributable to ignorance, 
poverty, sense of insecurity and age>old habits. There has been 
no serious attempt for proper water supply to villages. Villages 
have neither the guidance nor the means for proper drainage 
and disposal of refuse and fiir want of this they have to remain content 
with living in insanitary and almost primitive conditions and lose 
the advantage that may be obtained from use of refuse and night soil 
as manure. 
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The problem of Rural Housing is different from that of Urban 
Housing. The question of land, however, and its availability at cheap 
rates arises in both cases. In rural areas any attempt at improving 
the housing conditions is doomed to be a iailure if it is not accompanied 
-by education of villagers. Propaganda emphasising the four-fold 
aspects (J) good house with clean and cheerful surroundings, (2) 
-demonstration as to how to construct such houses, (3) methods and 
advantages of hygienic living and (4) advantages of co-operative 
work, is essential. 

Urban industrial housing 

Urban housing includes working class housing, middle class 
housing and upper class housing. Both the middle class and labour 
housing require State attention. 

Housing problem in urban areas essentially differs from that 
in rural districts. Population in the latter is more or less immobile 
whereas that in the former is of a floating character. Cost ol‘ urban 
land is very high. Though the manufacturing, building materials 
and skilled labour arc costly in the villages, those of local nature are 
cheap. Villagers have to remain idle for some months in the year 
and can, therefore, contribute their labour in the rural housing 
schemes. On the other hand, the town worker has to repeat the same 
mechanical operations from day to day and from morn 
to eve and that too indoors. He cannot be expected to give any 
labour contribution lor his housing, because his spare time must 
be devoted to recuperation of the exhausted energy and strained 
nerves. Stabling of livestock, storage of field—produce and the 
like require a treatment which stands in marked contrast with that 
for industrial workers whose life—functions are amenable to 
distributive and concentrated treatment. These factors 
have to be taken into account in tackling the problem of 
housing. 

As observed by the Bhore Committee, villages with th^ir sparsely 
distributed population, with the simpler habits of their inhabitants, 
whose vocations are mainly confined to agriculture and cottage 
industries, present a less complicated problem than towns with their 
requirements based on industrial development and populations 
living under intensely congested conditions. Health, happiness, 
general manners and morals of the people in urban areas, to a large 
extent, are influenced by the conditions of housing. Death and 
morbi^ty in urban areas are directly affected for better or for worse 
by good or bad housing conditions. Overcrowding and slums 
•contribute to crime and delinquency in society. The importance of 
good, adequate, commodious and sanitary housing in urban life 
cannot, therefore, be over emphasized. 
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One can get an idea of the unsatisfactory conditions of urban: 
housing from the following:— 

(a) Site:— 

(/) Absence of zoning, («) lack of planning, (m) inadequate 
control, (iv) insanitary areas (t) want of amenities 
and {vi) congestion. 

{b) House:— 

(/) Squatter type of huts, (ii) insanitary houses, (Hi) sub¬ 
standard tenements, (Jv) sub-division of tenements, (v) 
ovjr-crowding and (vi) shortage. 

There is an urgent need for immediate and extensive 
improvements. J he ditTlculties, I owever, are not easy to overcome. 
Suffice here to nieiUion a few (»f them: (I) Vested interests, (2) 
scarcity of building sites or township space, (:lj want of proper and 
cheap transport, (4) ill-distribution of houses, (5) obsolescence, (fi) 
low rent-paying capacity, (7; floating nature labour, (8) insecurity 
of employment, (9) himily and non-famijy units, (10) numericai 
sex disparity (11) illiteracy, (12) property-sense, (l.‘l) piofitcering, 
(14) high cost of site and house, (15) sociological complications, 
(10) peculiar trend of selectivity, (17; commimalism (IS) 
provincialism, (10) want of civic sense and (20) tightness of public 
finance. The main difficulty is poverty and the second is the 
prejudices and ignorance of the pe^iple. 

There are two aspects of urban housing. First, impiovement 
of inhabited areas and secondly developmenl of new areas. 

I’he conditions in the cities and industrial towns are worse. 
This is the result—^first of the lack of interest shown by the 
Slate especially until recently and the industrialists in the proper 
housing of lal)our and secondly of the establislimcnt of industries 
without any plan. Industries naturally attracted large number of 
labourers who, for want of proper housing, were obliged to live in 
chawls, mostly single room tenements, which are insanitaiy, badly 
built and very much overcrowded. The density of population in 
some of our industrial centres is very high. 

Industrial housing is a triangular problem. First, it is a social 
problem—the problem of the slums. The slums are, in fact, the 
chief centres of overcrowding. What is called ‘ overcrowding ’ is 
usually measured by the number of persons to a room, and in such 
reckoning the dimensions of the room are of the utmost 
importance. The next point is the density of population. Density 
may be measured in three ways. The most common method is to 
take an area and divide the population by the surface and generallyr 
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the computation is done in terms of so many persons per acre. There 
is a certain significance in such statistics, but they obviously bear no 
relationship to actual housing conditions. At a given place, people 
might be massed together with a small space and densely crowded 
under roofs, while a large area of unoccupied space otitside would 
considerably reduce the nominal density. The second method is to 
divide the population by the number of houses. This method affords 
a more accurate picture of the living density. The third method is 
to divide the population by the number of rooms. This method is 
not so good as the second one, though better than the first. A 
combination of the last tw'o methods would throw sufficient light on 
the problem of housing, but unfortunately no adequate statistics are 
available with regard to the number of houses, much less of rooms. 
It is, therefore, very difficult to tabulate the results. Nevertheless, it 
is an undisputed fact that the density of labour population in industrial 
centres like Kanpur, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Ahmedabad 
is extremely high. The cheris of Madras, the ahatas of Kanpjur, 
the bustees ol’ Calcutta and the chawls of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
outslum the slums of many other countries of the world. 

It is estimated that in a town like Bombay alone 4,00,000 have 
no shelter other than foot-paths and that roughly half the population 
is without independent shelter of their own. This shows the 
staggering magnitude of the problem and is a challenge to the 
construciivc ability and patriotism of the people who are above the 
poverty line. 

The paucity of convenient sites, the fabulous inciease in the 
cost of building materials and of labour, the inadequacy of transport 
to and from distant suburbs and, above all, the non-availability of 
sufficient funds have made the solution of this problem extraordinarily 
difficult. A crisis like this can be met only by the resolute and united 
effort of Government, employers, employees and co-operative societies. 

The housing shortage as well as the unsatisfactory character of 
housing is most acute among low income groups. On account of 
overcrowdhig, the growth of multiple tenancy has extended to even 
middle income groups also. Overcrow'ding is particularly appalling, 
in industrial areas. The single room sci'ves as a living room, kitchen 
and bed room and added to all these, the number of families living in 
that is sometimes as many as three or more. Such areas are generally 
the starting points for the spread of epidemics and communicable 
diseases. 

The poorest class of people either have no dwellings at all or live 
in slums, or hovels amidst disgraceful insanitary conditions. All over 
the world, there is theory about the menace of the slums and the. 
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aiecd for their removal. Even in an advanced country like America 
they are talking of a fifth freedom—freedom from slums. Why arc 
there slums ? Because people are too poor to own decent houses 
and land-lords will not provide them with houses at rents within 
their capi'acity. Slummy conditions are the result of other causes 
too, such as, want of education, over-crowding and bad planning or 
lack of planning. Essentially it is a direct consequence of poverty in 
our country. 

Slum clearance, as such, is an easy job. It is not much of an 
engineering feat to pull down dilapidated or substandard shacks and 
to clear the insanitary surroundings. The real task is that of salvaging 
the human values which the slum represents. This entails considerable 
expenditure of money for provision of suitable dwellings for all the 
dishoused persons. The slum dweller cannot afford to pay for the 
better type of housing. His earning capacity is too low and, 
therefore, it is idle to expect a higher standard of living in his 
case. 


Ibis is a problem associated with industrial towns and is full 
of complications. The working class is naturally inclined to live 
somewhere near the industry in which it is employed. If they arc to 
be persuaded to live far away from their place of work, adequate 
provision for cheap and convenient transport will have to be made. 
It is not generally desirable to house workmen far away from tlieir 
place of work. But this ideal cannot be reached in case of old 
established industries in the neighbourhood of which new sites arc 
not available. The other possible remedy is the provision of very tall 
buildings in such localities. Vertical development is a method 
employed in other countries with great success to relieve overcrowding. 
This kind of vertical development introduces its own problems such as 
pumping for water supply, special fire-fighting appliances, provision of 
lifts, etc., which tend to increase the rent of the tenements. 

This will not, however, reduce the density though it will reduce 
ovcr-crow'ding of rooms by reducing shortage and enable the replace¬ 
ment of sub-standard and insanitary houses by good ones. It would, 
therefore, be a wise policy to shift the industries if possible. 

The problem could be tackled by industrial township system in 
which such industries as could be shifted wholesale will be removed 
to virgin area on the outskirts of the city and established with a 
proper layout and with margin for further expansion. After such 
removal is effected, there will be room for increased housing accom¬ 
modation at the old site making both reduction in density and 
provision of goo J housing possible for the removed as well as the 
remaining industries. 
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It is obvious that open raw land can be acquired and developed 
and then given over as building plots at a profit while reverse will be 
the case where clearance of built-over portions is involved, though in 
particular cases even the latter can be made self-supporting by 
adopting a suitable technique. In any case, it is to be noted that 
sound financing necessitates the balancing of remunerative against 
unremunerative scheme as far as possible. 

Prior to the first World War, most of the European countries 
enacted laws aimed at ensuring compliance with public health and 
sanitary principles. After the first War erection of new houses^ for 
war veterans was taken up by the belligerent countries. Various 
Housing and Town Planning Acts were passed in different countries. 
The construction by private persons was subsidised. The houses 
constructed were mostly for working class people. The ability of 
tenants to pay and the rate of rents prevailing before 1914 were the 
guiding factors in determining the rents. The government subsidy 
system guarantees the local authorities against half losses. Subsidies 
were also given to slum clearance schemes. Tremendous progress 
was made in certain countries. Still the problem of providing home 
for the low and middle income groups was not entirely solved. 

It is easy to point out that with the prices ruling at present, 
it is impossible for these people to pay the economic rents of the 
houses to be constructed according to modern standards. The City 
Improvement Trust or the City Corporation will have to meet 
considerable deficits in undertaking housing schemes for the low 
income group, unless adequately subsidised by government. Small 
subsidies doled out as charities now and then will not solve the 
problem. Housing should be recognised as a public necessity like 
roads, water supply, drainage or medical facilities and minimum 
standards of housing for all families should be considered as important 
as the minimum standards of health and education. With this 
goal in view the housing progranune has, therefore, to be considered 
in relation to the general scheme of planned economic policy of the 
country. 

It will be interesting to quote the following from a 
magazine:— 

** For all nations combined, the last World War cost 2,000 
billion rupees. For this sum every family in the world 
could have a new six room house and a car and every 
town of 5,000 a new hospital and a new High school. 
Are War-Lords sane?” 

So, if there is a will, there will headway to solve the housing 
problem too. 
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Housing requirements—how met 

The need for housing is. met by building houses of different 
types to suit individual tastes, requirements and purse. The essential 
qualities of a house are privacy, comfort, convenience, spaciousness, 
salubrity, aspect and prospect, cheerfulness and elegance. All 
the houses built do not possess these essential qualities. Most of them 
lack one or the other or most of these qualities ; for apart from 
individual tastes and needs, it is the purse that often determines the 
type of house one can build. Most families in urban areas and 
even many in semi-urban areas are compelled to live in rented 
houses. And even many of those, who can aflbrd to invest the 
necessary capital, find it more easy to buy a house than build one. 
Thus, house building in urban and semi-urban areas and the 
management of house property have formed a profitable investment 
for private enterprise. House development schemes have all along 
been sponsored to cater to the needs of the middle classes. The 
lower income groups or their needs have not exercised any considerable 
influence on these schemes. In fact, the term ‘housing’ in ordinary 
parlance, is seldom associated with the habitation of the poorer 
classes, even their hovels or huts. The poorer classes are 
generally left with the sites and allowed to shift for them¬ 
selves in the matter of iw'ovidiug shelter. The capitalist would 
prefer to purchase a house site and lease it out in plots on 
high rents. Erection of houses for the poor would not give 
him the ) ield. The result is that there has been no homogeneous 
development of housing to cater to the needs or the capacity of all 
classes, 

A problem of great magnitude 

While there are no accurate statistics as to the shortage of houses 
for industrial labour, the detailed investigations carried out by a 
number of Commissions and Committees of Enquiry into living 
conditions of industrial labour reveal that overcrowding has been 
a chronic feature in working class areas. It would appear that 
even this has reached, of late, saturation point, with the result that 
in most industrial centres, the overflow of population has had to 
shift itself in most insanitary areas and put up houses or shacks built 
of old gunny bags and kerosene tins. A recent enquiry into working- 
class housing conditions in Bombay has shown fiiat the average floor 
space per person is as little as 27 sq. ft. ; even so, about a quarter of 
the city’s population was unaccounted for in the matter of housing. 
This, when estimated in terms of houses, would approximately amount 
to an absolute shortage of over a lakh of houses. It is believed that 
the present shortage of houses for workers employed in large-scale 
industries is not less than a million. This estimate does not include 
the large number of workers employed in small establishments and 
undertakings, as well as persons .working qp., daily wages or in 
individual occupations. 
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• The problem of providing suitable and adequate housing to. 
the millions of our country is so vast that one doesn’t know how 
and where to begin. Theauthors of Bombay Plan estimited a capital 
■cost of Rs. 2,2i)0 crores for the construction of new houses and 
reconstruction of substandard and old dwellings. They reckoned at 
the rate of 100 sq. ft. per head of population which is on the liberal 
side compared to standards adopted in other countries but they grossly 
underestimated the cost, in pricing a house of 51)0 sq. ft. at Rs. 400 in 
rural areas and Rs. 800 in urban areas. At the present cost of 
building materials and labour and on the present day standards, the 
total cost may wcllnigh be Rs. 10,000 crores. 

Generally there are two different aspects of the housing 
•question :— 

(1) Shortage of housing and (2) thi unsatisfactory character of 
housing from the view point of hygiene and public health. The 
outstanding feature of housing shortage is that the number of 
dwellings available is definitely smaller than the number of families 
requiring them. 'Lhis feature was noticeable in urban areas even 
during pre-war n x mil timis. On account of the conditions created 
by the war, the housing shortage has become more acute. 
I'he important causes that have contributed to the acuteness of 
housing sliortage in urban areas are as follows:—(1) The increase 
in the number of houses has at no time kept pace with 
the increase of population and especially so during the present 
quinquennium. 

(2) Large number of people from villages have migrated and 
come to stay in towns in search of more attractive livelihood. 
Instability in the supply of essential commodities in village parts and 
hopes of getting better supplies in towns on account of wider spread 
and better controlled rationing have induced them to stay on in 
towns. 

(3) Normal building activities have been practically suspended 
•owing to the scarcity and abnormal increase in the cost of building 
materials and building labour on account of the conditions created 
by the war which still persist and the large increase in the cost of 
.building sites also has been acting as a definite deterrent. There is 
shortage of building materials, iron, cement, etc. 

(4) The number of Government offices have increased with 
their attendant increase in the number of employees, their families, 
•dependents, etc. 

(5) There has been an abnormal rush of student population to 
:schow and colleges in the cities and towns in recent years. * ' 
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(6) The present uneconomic wage structure in villages and the 
lure of town life with its attraction of better services in tl^ matter of 
water-supply, medical relief, market facilities and better recreational 
opportunities such as public parks, cinemas and theatres, hotek and 
cafes, etc., keep back the people who have already migrated to towns 
from returning to their villages. 

(7) As recognised by the Bhore Committee, the breaking down 
of the joint family system and families dividing into smaller units 
on marriage have also resulted in an increase in the demand for 
housing. 

All these causes have increased overcrowding and the growth 
of slums. 

Unsatisfactory Housing 

The other aspect relates to the quality and utilisation of existing 
dwellings. Even during normal times the housing conditions did 
not in general satisfy the minimum standards regarding internal 
and external equipment, sanitary arrangements, density of occupation,, 
etc. The increase in overcrowding has aggravated this unsatisfactory 
character of housing still further. Dwellings intended for single 
families are now shared by several and premises not intended for 
human habitation are used as dwellings. 

The problem of Industrial Housing can be envisaged as. 
consisting of three parts. How to catch up with the arrears of house 
building, how to prevent a recurrence of the evil by planning new 
constructions and how to demolish and replace thg worked out and 
unhealthy parts of the towns. Other ingredients of the problem 
will be prescription of the standard space on accommodation which 
must he provided, calculated as for a social unit such as a family, 
or an individual citizen. Then the types of houses believed 
suitable for different purposes and the different classes of occupants 
intended to be accommodated should be indicated. Then there 
is the problem of decongestion or redistribution of population in large 
centres and of provision of utilities or services. The urgency of 
supplying the housing accommodation and maintaining it is also 
an important ingredient of the main problem. The import of 
materials required for house building especially those in short supply 
will also present an important problem. 

There are four fundamental principles to be borne in mind 
in any attempt at tackling the problem. First, prevention is better 
than cure. Secondly, slums are as avoidable as any other recognised 
evil. Thirdly, slums are not entirely problems of humanitarianism.. 
Fourthly^ we must face all the facts involved in removing slums^ 
above and below the surface and go about the job as unemotionally 
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as a student working on a problem in Algebra. The eradication 
of slums and their replacement by civilized housing must be 
undertaken, whatever the cost, because such efforts tend to strengthen 
the fibre of the nation. We cannot consider slum clearance 
as an isolated problem. No doctor can discuss disease of the 
heat or of any other major organ without reference to the general 
state of health of the patient. Slum areas are indeed symptonu 
of a disorder and not a disease in themselves; dierefore, 
our planning must touch deeper levels. We must find the causes 
under-lying the symptoms and study the mental habits which permit 
slum to develop. We must, if necessary, administer drastic remedies 
in larger doses, mere palliatives will do no good at all. Slums are 
open sores on the urban corpus. The causes of these open sores 
are many and varied. Some are obvious, while others are somewhat 
submerged. The submerged causes are related^ in a large degree 
to the economic, psychological or physical deficiencies of the slum 
•dwellers and belong to the science of sociology and cannot be 
discussed in this chapter. But it is undisputed that they emphasise 
the need for establishing and implementing certain social standards 
for human environment. 

It is imperative to improve the housing conditions in India 
immediately. The question of National Housing requires to be tackled 
on an all India basis. It will save repetition and overlapping and 
will secure advantages of co-ordinated efforts. It will further assure 
equitable standard of living to the workers in all the States of India. 
It was with this end in view that a conference of representatives 
•of State Governments, employers and employees was convened 
by the Central Government in the last week of August, 1952. 
Details of the conference have been given in Fart IV of the 
book. 

Action taken by Government and Local Authorities 

Detaik about the action taken from time to time will be given in 
the relevant chapter. Here suffice to say that administrative action 
has been only of an indicative character—^mainly confined to ineffective 
legislation to provide for central requirements, safety of building 
and prevention of excessive rise in rents, the measures taken to 
procure the available houses and arrange to distribute them equitably. 
Houses are in such short supply that any attempt to distribute them 
cannot solve the problem. Supply seriously short of demand leads 
to black-marketing and illegal practices such as Pugri in l^mbay, 
•as also elsewhere. As to who is responsible for housing will be 
dealt with in a separate chapter. 




PART II 

flonsing io Different States: Past, Present & Fnture 



CHAPTER XII 

ASSAM 

In the Indian Union Assam is the most important plantation 
area covering 440,248 acres under tea, i.^., nearly 53 ^r cent of 
the total acreage under tea, coffee and rubber. The daily average 
of persons employed, both permanent and temporary, on the tea 
gardens in 1942 was 521,667 which is 56 per cent of the total average 
employment in the chitf plantation crops in India. Tea, in fact, 
is the chief and highly organised industry of Assam and the labour 
population in the tea gardens constitutes more than 10 per cent 
of the population in the State. 

Housing in Plantations 

Settled tea garden labour which forms about 80 per cent of the 
total labour force is provided with housing accommodation. The 
houses arc either built in a line, each house having a small compound 
or two houses having a common compound. The houses are kutcha^ 
^tmupucca and pucca and their number is 82,654, 30,567 and 13,280 
respectively. Nearly 90 per cent of the houses in Assam are kutcha 
and in bad state of repairs, the average size of the house being 
15' X 12'. The houses provided are quite inadequate for a family. 
In most cases four or five members of a family stay in a single room 
house which is also used for cooking and sleeping. In many houses 
there is no plinth. While the kutcha houses provide sufficient 
ventilation, they provide poor protection against cold in winter. 
The pucca houses have windows. The houses arc provided free 
of rent and repairs are done by labourers themselves with materials 
supplied by the planters. The most usual source of water supply 
is open surface wells, tanks and rivers. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
gardens have no latrines for the labourers. Very few bathing and 
washing places have been provided in spite of the Royal Commission’s 
suggestions for a serious attempt in that direction. The situation 
remains unattended even today and no action has been taken to 
prepare type plans on the ground that no technical staff is available 
to prepare such plan. Lighting is by kerosene lamp and Labour 
Commission's recommendation to provide a few standard lanips 
in and around the housing area has not been implemented. 

Government of India have also passed the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951, Section 15 of which makes the necessary provision for 
housing of the plantation labour. Section 16 of the Act empowers 
the State Government to draw the necessary specifications, etc. of 
the houses for labour. 
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The Fl.ortage of houses in this State is due to lack of funds: 
ard shortage of building materials. Government of India, however^ 
have agreed to give a loan of Rs. 10 lakhs and a proposal in regard 
to housing has been submitted to the Government of India for their 
approval. 

Mineral Oil Industry ; ; > 

India gets its mineral oil from Digboi oil fi^ld^ in Assam, which 
is the only source. The total number of employment in th:j Assam 
Oil Company was estimated to be £€40 in lf40. The Company houses 
47 per cent of its cniployees in Digboi and 25 per cent in Tinsuki, 
No rent is charged and subletting is forbidden and does not occur. 
The company pays a house allowance of 10 per cent of basic wages 
to its employees, who cannot be provided with quarters. There 
is either water borne sanitation or septic tanks have been set up for 
the disposal of excreta in bucket latrines. Flush latrines are provided 
for all recently built quarters and are expected to be extended ‘ to all 
the housing areas. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BIHAR 

With the acceleration of the pace of industrialisation in India, 
there has been rapid influx of population in the industrial areas* 
While there were 35 cities in India with a population of more than 
one lakh in 1931, the number increased >to .58 in 1941. The second 
World War raised the tempo of industrial activity to a great extent 
and the concentration of population in urban areas was further 
increased. Though Bihar is predominantly agricultural, like the rest 
of India, its unrivalled mineral resources have made it an important 
centre of a large number of organised industries, viz -9 coal, iron-ore,, 
copper, mica and limestone. The total number of people in mines 
and quarries in Bihar which come under the purview of the Indian 
Mines Act was 239,989 in 1945. The following table shows the 
number of workers as well as the output of different mining industries.. 




Number of 

Output 

Name of mineral 


persons 

in 



employed 

tons 

Coal . 


190,393 

16,589,996 

China clay 


3,236 

26,968 

Chromite. 


860 

5,223 

Copper-ore 


3,359 

329,325 

Fireclay . 


480 

17,111 

Gpld 


167 

... 

Gravel . 


129 

24,687 

Iron-ore 


6,883 

1,046,900 

Limestone ... 


4,219 

613,869 

Manganese ore ... 


131 

2,174, 

Mica . 


29,870 

4,241 

Sandstone ... 


88 

14,571 

Slate . 


51 

451 

Steatite Stone 


133 

687 

Total 

• • • 

239,989 



Factories 

. ■ The most important industry of the State is iron and steel smelting; 
which offers the largest employment in the State.' Next comes sugar* 
which, owing to the natural advantages for the cultivation of cane 
hsuii ’beienlocwsed‘ ih the north of the Oanges; Besides ha^l^iilg'ae large 
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^number of engineering establishments, it is an important centre of 
mhellac and cement. There are also jute and cotton mills, rice, 
oil and flour mills and paper and printing mills. The following 
table shows the number of factories and the average daily number of 
'workers employed in 1946 in each of the major industry group: 



Number of 

Average 

daily 

Industry 

working 

number of 

factories 

workers 

••• 


employed 

Government and Local 

Fund Factories 

51 

21,399 

All other Factories— 



A. Perennial: 

Textiles 

14 

8,643 

Engineering. 

73 

11,450 

Minerals and Metals 

13 

4), 170 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

127 

9,810 

Wood, Stone and Glass ... 

62 

13,786 

10,940 

Others . 

79 

B. Seasonal: 

Food, Drink and 
Tobacco 

46 

20,799 

Others 

21 

2,094 


All Industries ... 476 1,38,990 


It will be seen from the above table that the total number of 
perennial factory workers in Bihar in 1946 was 1,16,097 while het 
number of workers in seasonal factories was 22,893. 

The industries which are located away from towns and villages 
and where the supply of labour is not adequate to meet the demand, 
had to provide housing for their workers. Some provision tor housing 
has been made in the coalfields of Jharia, ^karo and Bemo, Giridih 
and Karapura, the ore mines of Gua and Noamundi, the copper 
works of Moubhandar, the copper mines of Mosabani, steel works 
of Golmuri, the quarries of Bbulia and Dumarkhar, the cement 
worksatJaplaandDehriand the engineering works at Kumardhubi. 
The industries which are situated in or near towns have hardly 
done anything for their workers. 

Like other States of India the condition of housing in Bihar b 
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also appalling. The defects are congestion, insanitation, absence 
of light, inadequacy of water supply and other attendant evils*. 
The following paragraph extracted from the Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Report, 1938, popularly known as Prasad Committee, will throw^ 
much light on the magnitude of the problem:— 

While some housing is good, well laid out, and provided with 
light, water and sanitary facilities, a very large proportion is the merest 
pretence of housing, incredibly dark, damp, ill-ventilated, filthy, 
with no privacy or sanitation. Some of the huts are only leafy shelters 
and others are so low that one could only crawl in and out of them. 
Cooking and sleeping in the same room are common enough. The 
congestion in such huts is appalling. We found a room which was 
shared by a worker, his wife, two unmarried daughters and a son with 
his new bride. In a leaky hut, we were told, the inmates slept in 
shifts. Elsewhere we saw a child ill with pneumonia sleeping on a 
damp floor a few dry leaves serving as its bed. The heat in the houses 
with tin or corrugated iron sheet roofs becomes unbearable during 
summer while they are equally unable to keep the cold out during, 
winter. Even pucca houses built back to back are oppressively hot 
for want of cross ventilation. Stagnant cesspools and open drains 
with foul smell are a common sight. These condiJons call for 
immediate remedy.” 

The Committee (with the exception of one member) proposed 
that housing on an adequate scale should be a statutory obligation 
of the ind'islry. But the extent to which an industry can be required 
to carry o i‘. the obligation will dipmd on its financial position. It 
was suggested by the Committee that the Government should assume 
power to enquire into the incidence and basis of the rents for'workers* 
quarters wherever any serious grievance exists and to fix reasonable 
rents. Tlie Committee further added that the workers should be 
encouraged to build their own houses and for this purpose loans on 
reasonable terms should be advanced to them. It was also recom- 
mend'.;d tliat tlie Government should lay down minimum standards 
in regard to accommodation, ventilation, water supply, sanitation, 
drain<age and all the ho iung schemes should be on models approved, 
by the Government. 

Vanous other reports such as those of the Whitley Commission, 
Mica Enquiry Conunittee, etc., have adversely commented upon the- 
existing i.ou ing condition of the industrial workers. The Bhore 
Conunittee went so far as to say that Provincial (State) Government 
have ak :n v>:ry little interest in the development of housing ancL 
providing woiking class with accommodation. 

We shall now give a bird’s eye view of the housing conditions 
prevalent in important industries of the State. 
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Housing in tUe. coal-fields 

Both from the p .>int of view- of the number of persons directly 
■employed and the .output, coal is by far the moi^t- important industry 
•of the State. The collieries being situated in sparsely populated arieas, 
the important labour had to be provided with housing in order to 
make them stabilised. The Mines Board of Health, Jhana have 
prescribed certain specifications in regal'd to the houses to be built 
by the employers. Tlie worktirs’ houses commonly known as 
‘dhowrahs ’ consist of a room and a verandah and a majority of these 
have been constructed back to back, 'fhe dhowrdhs are of different 
types, such as country tile roof, Raniganj tile roof, arched roof, 
plastered flat roof straw thatched—and tin roof dhewrahs. Most 
of the tenements are built up of mud and bricks. In Giridih collieries 
the workers have to build their oWii houses, the house building 
materials such as bricks, bamboos, nijucl, tiles, etc., being supplied by 
the management. Nearly 85 per cent of the families are living in one 
roomed, 10 per cent in two roomed, 3 per cent in three roomed and . 
2 per cent in four roomed tenernents. The proportion of workers 
housed in the Jharia coalfields by the several mines have varied 
between 5 and 100 per cent. The number of dhiwrahs available 
in ir44 in Jharia area was 33,738 for a colliery p >piilation of 
2,( 2,I’M giving an average density of 0.0 per cent. The supply 
of water is inadequate and the sanitary arrangements are not 
satisfactorN. S mie of the largi collieries siicli as Talas at Digwad’ii 
and at Jealgora Lave provided a kitchen and a bath place in the 
dhowrahs, 

Iren Ore Industry 

Bihar, tlie home of the mineral industries of India, is also the home 
of tlie iron ore mining industry, which is the backbone of the Indian 
iron and steel industry. All the iron ore mines in Bihar are situated 
side by side in the Singhhlium district and in the Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar States. I’hc mine at Gna, which is owned by the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., Burnpur, is at a distance of 91 miles 
from Jamshedpur. Not far from Gua is the mine at Noamundi 
which is the biggest iron ore mine in the whole of* Asia. 
This is owned by the Tala Iron and Steel Go. Ltd., (TISCO), 
Jamshedpur. 

Housing has been provided by the Companies as well as by the 
contractors. At Gua, 100 per cent of the workers are housed by the 
Company, at Gorumahisani, 25 per cent of company labour and 90 
per cent of contract labour is housed ; at Noamundi, 49 per cent of 
•company labour and a small proportion of the contract labour, is 
accommodated. In Noamundi there are 458 quarters accommodating 
622 workers out of a total strength of 1,271 workers. The quarters are 
■of several types varying from Senior type to type £. ‘ The total^ 
number of quarters at Gorumahisani is 220. 
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The superior staff are accommodated in fiucca houses with 
reinforced concrete roofing and semi pucca houses with corrugated 
sheet roofing covered with country tiles. According to thi type of 
quarters floors are cemented, brick-paved or left kulcha. The 
workersV dwellings measuring lO'xlO' are built in a line and are 
situated not very far from the mining faces. Qiarters up to TypcD 
have been provided with bath-rooms and there is sufficient ventilation. 
Filtered and chlorinated water for drinking purposes is supplied 
through pipe line to all houses of the ^superior staff as wjll as to coolie 
huttings. '1 he coolie h.uttings quadrangle at Noamiindi has bjsn 
liglited electrically all round and electric street lighting , has b:;m 
provided up to the chowkidar huttings and to llie power house. But 
in the c<x>iie huttings themselves there is no electric lighting. For 
the better quarters, from 'Fype A to Type D, privies are built inside 
tlie quarters tliernselves ; but for coolies’ Imttings latrines are provid ed 
separately for males and females in the vicinity of quarters, O.x the 
wliole, quarters supplied by companies to workers at all mines are 
neat and clean, and the sanilai y arrangements, especially at Noam nidi 
and Gorumahisani are satisfactory. Market and Post OHice facilities 
are also available near the workers’ quarters. Workers are not, 
generally, encouraged to build houses on a long lease. Tue 
employers possess surface rights under the mining lease. Whe/evor 
necessary, tliey have also availed themselves of tVie Land Acquisition 
Art for housing purposes. 

Contractors’ labourers at Noamundi and Gonimihisani live 
partly in contractors’ houses. The contractors’ houies at 
Gorumahisani were tolerably good, being neat, clean and sanitary, 
with an adequate number of privies and water lap;. But at Noamundi, 
the contractors’ quarters were unfit for liumau habitation. Almi>t 
all llie rooms were in a dilapidated condition and sanitary arrangements 
at both Noamundi and Gua left much to be deured. At 
Gorumahisani some 40 workers live in kutcha houses let out by 
private landlords. Nearly 53 per cent of the workers live in 
improvised thatched cottages at Gorumahisani and about 10 per 
cent at Noamundi. 

dShellac Industry 

Bihar is the principal shellac producing State in India. The 
important centre of the industry being Shalda Subrdivision of the 
JManbhum district. The industry flourishes in various other places 
also in the districts of Ranchi, Palamau, the Santhal Parganas,- Gaya 
and Singhbhum. 

Workers employed in the shellac factories being local com !l 
from their homes in the locality. But some of the registered factories 
diave comtructed * coolie, lines’so as to stabilise labour.^ ^ The rooms 
^e consitructed* in two linesy back to' back with '‘briek- walk 
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and tiled roofs. The floors are kutcha. There are no bath rooms ; 
water from wells is available nearby and ventilation is tolerable. 

Paper Mills 

Next to Titaghur Paper Mills in West Bengal comes the paper 
mills situated at Dalmianagar in the Shahbad district^—one of the 
largest factories in the country. The factory is managed by the 
Rohtas Industries Ltd. The Management has housed 31 per cent 
of the workers in some 200 quarters of three different types: family 
quarters, bachelors’ quarters and cooly quarters. The first type 
contains a room 13 ft. x 10 ft. a verandah, a kitchen, a water tap,, 
a bath room, a latrine and an enclosed courtyard. Electric light is 
supplied free of charge. A bachelor’s quarter contains one room 
10 ft. X 10 ft., a kitchen a verandah, an enclosed courtyard and 
a latrine. The rent of a family quarter is Rs. 4 per month, that of a 
bachelor’s quarter Rs. 2-8 per month and that of a cooly quarter 
Re. 1 per month. Workers who have not been provided with 
accommodation usually live in their own kutcha houses in the 
surrounding villages while a few live in rented quarters in the town 
paying a rent of about Rs. 3 per room. 

Rice Mills 

Bihar is the third largest rice-growing State in India, Bengal 
and Madras being the first and second respectively, and accounts 
for an annual out-turn of nearly 3 million tons of rice and a total 
area of 10 million acres under paddy. But most of the rice in the 
State is hand-pounded and only about 10 per cent milled. Though 
there arc rice mills all over the State, the industry is mostly located, 
in the northern districts and particularly in Darbhanga district, 
where there are 26 rice mills out of a total of 70 in the whole State. 
In Darbhanga district, Jayanagar alone has 12 mills. 

The housing problem in rice mills is not very acute as most of 
the workers come from the neighbouring villages and are local. At 
Jayanagar only a few of the workers among the permanent staff 
who need accommodation, are given living space somewhere on the 
factory premises. Some of the managers and permanent employees 
have built their own houses, while watchmen and sepoys use some 
part of the factory premises for cooking and sleeping. In one factory 
permanent employees have been provided with rooms for cooking 
purposes. The rooms are brick-built and with thatched roofs- 
In Darbhanga, however, the management have constructed one-room 
tenements for the workers, with brieJe walls and thatched roofs. Out 
of the 11 rooms only 5 are used and the rest are lying vacant. No' 
rent it charged. 

Iron and Steel Industry 

There is only one factory in Bihar, the Tata Iron and Sljecft 
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Company, the biggest production unit in the East and one of the 
biggest in the world. The total number of workers j^mployed in the 
Jamshedpur Works is about 40,000. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company has constructed 8,428 
quarters for workers as well as 293 bungalows for officers and 
supervisory staff. The Company quarters comprise several types. 
The rents charged vary between Re. 1-8 and Rs 5 per month for the 
quarters having a living room (with verandah and kitchen in some 
cases), Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 11 per month for quarters having verandah 
(llront and/or rear) courtyard, etc., Rs. 6 to Rs. 21 for quarters 
having 2 living rooms, kitchen, verandah, front garden, etc. and 
Rs. 12-8 to Rs. 40 for quarters having 3 to 5 living rooms and 
kitchen, verandahs, garden space, etc. The conditions in regard to 
water supply, lighting, latrines and roads are satisfactory. 

There are also about 3,000 houses built by the employees under 
the company’s Building Loan Scheme. The Company grants house 
building loans at 3 per cent. In respect of pucca houses, the loans 
are advanced up to one half of the estimated cost on a mortgage 
basis, repayable within a maximum period of five years. For kuUha 
houses, a loan equal to four months’ wages and realisable within 18 
months of the completion of the building are given without bond. 

Sugar Industry 

Viewed in an all India perspective, Bihar is the second largest 
manufacturer of sugar, the first position being held by Uttar Pradesh. 
Bihar and U.P. together produce 81 per cent of the total output 
•of the country. The two States have the advantage of compact 
sugar-cane areas and can spare an exportable surplus after meeting 
local demand. From the point of view of thfe number of worfeers 
■directly employed, sugar industry has assumed much importance 
in the State. 

The question of housing in sugar factories is not so important 
as in the case of other industries because of the fact that the labour is 
drawn from the adjoining villages. Many sugar factories hAve 
provided some housing for their workers but it is neither sufficient 
nor suitable in all cases. In Champaran, the managements hayc 
housed a substantial percentage of workers in rent-free quarters most 
of which are one room dwellings. There are some privately owned 
houses occupied by the workers. In regard to provision of amenities 
like verandahs, bathroonis, kitchens, water supply, light ventilation, 
etc., the employers’ houses are much better than the privately owned 
houses. In Darbhanga considerable number of workers is housed 
in thatched huts which provide very poor shelter against sun and 
rain. The other kind of houses, generally single room tenements, 
are built , of bamboo walls covered wiffi .inud .plas^r and thatched 
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roo& Theit; arc some pucca barracks to ser\’c as quarters 

mostly for the permaimt cm][)loyees in the factories. 'The provision 
of amenities was unsatisfactory in most of the cases. 

The following statement shows the number of existing tenements 
according to the different types in various districts of the State:— 



One 

Two 

TTutie 


Name of district. 

room 

loom 

room 

Larger 


tenements 

tenements* tenements 

tenements 

]. Patna . 

240 

6t> 

;u 


2. Gaya . 

186 

78 



Shahbad 

i,3n 

296 



4. Saran . 

923 

552 

7 


5. Champaran 

876 

180 



6. Muzaffarpur 

44 

7 



7. Darbhanga 

197 

59 

5 


8. Bhagalpur. 

98 

39 



9. Purnea . 

439 

132 

... 


10. Monghyr. 

26 

11 



11. Santhal Parganas... 

44 

! 

*» 


12. Ranchi . 

166 

738 



13. Hazaribagh 

199 

. . . 

... 


14. Palamau. 

128 

43 


•.. 

15. Manbhum 

3,650 

607 

•) 

. •. 

16, SinghbhuTTi 

3,078 

9,173 

920 

95 

... 

11,599 

11,976 

1,001 

95 

Grand Total... 



24,671 


Percentage to total. 

47 

48 

4 

1 


(The above figures relate only to tlie registered factories of Bihar.) 

An abstract statement of number of houses l>iiilt b>' employeu 
and others for the workers of the registered factories of Biliar is given 
below:— 

Total number of workers (in perennial) 1,22,7(K1 

(in seasonal) 20,15'> 

Number of workers living in houses 

owned by them. 

Number of workers living in houses 

provided by employers. 

Number of workers living in houses 

owned by private landlords ... :19,842 
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Total number of houses provided by 


the employers .24,671 

Number of houses worth retaining ... 10,372 

Number of houses worth remodelling 5,852 

Number of houses worth demolishing 5,667 

It will therefore appear that— 

(a) Total number of industrial houses 

worth living Ls . 18,924 

fb) Average number of workers per 

house is . 1.8 


I'he total number of houses built within the State of Bihar by 
employers under the Bihar Industrial Housing Scheme for the 
industrial workers of the registered factories is 369. The average 
cost for one unit of house consisting of one room tenement varies 
between Rs. 5,500 to Rs. 7,50(K The same is the cost of one roomed 
tenement in Jamshedpur. 

riie major cause of the shortage of adequate houses is the general 
shyness among the employers in investing money for housing of their 
workers. Tiie cost of construction of a house has gone high and 
the rent recovery from the workers’ wages (10 per cent) is not 
economical; as such it is not a profitable investment for an employer. 

State Government schemes from time to time 

In March, 1938, the Government of Bihar set up a Committee 
known as the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, for the purpose of conducting an 
enquiry into the conditions of industrial labour in the State and for 
making such recommendations as might appear practicable for the 
purpose of improving the level of wages and conditions of work etc., 
of industrial workers. The Committee submitted its report to 
Gk>vemment in April, 1940. It was suggested by that Committee 
(hat housing on adequate scale should be a statutory obligation of the 
employers, but the extent to which an industry could be required to 
fulfil such obligation should be determined by the State Gk>vem- 
ment after careful investigation into its financial condition. 
No action could be taken on that recommendation as the Congress 
Ministry had resigned by that time. 

The Industrial Housing Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Crovernment of Bihar, on tlie recommendation of the Bihar Central. 
(Standing) Labour Advisory Board, submitted its first report on the 
J6th December, 1948, in which it recommended the setting up of an 
Industrial Houing Board for formulating certain schemes for houaang 
industrial workers. The matter again came up before the Bihar 
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Central (Standing) Labour Advisory Board on the 11th February, 
1950, and the Board asked the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee to 
re-examine the question further and make their specific recommenda¬ 
tions. The Sub-Committee made their final recommendations on 
the 17th August, 1950, in which they recommended a scheme, which 
was in some respects different from the scheme sponsored by the 
Government of India. This recommendation was considered by the 
Bihar Central (Standing) Labour Advisory Board in September, 1950, 
and was adopted with slight modifications. The Board also recom¬ 
mended to the State Government the taking of immediate steps for 
implementing the scheme and the scheme was finally sanctioned by 
the Slate Government. Its main features are noted below:— 

The scheme lays down that providing housing even to the lowest 
paid workers is mainly the responsibility of the employers and that 
the State Government could only help the employers by giving them 
aid in the form of loan and in the matter of acquisition of land. 
Annual maintenance as well as administration of the houses and of 
common services and amenities like water supply, electricity, etc., 
are to be the responsibility of the employers, subject to the direction 
aiid control of the State Government. 

It was recommended that the scheme for the present would be 
applicable only to factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948. 

The State Government might give loan to the employers to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the capital required for industrial housing 
and the loan should carry interest at 3 per cent per annum. The 
remaining 50 per cent of the capital shoidd be provided for by the 
employers. In calculating the cost of the building for the purpose 
of this loan, the cost of construction together with the cost of provision 
of ancillary services and the cost of preparing the site would be taken 
into consideration but would be exclusive of the cost of land, which 
will be provided by the employers at their own expense. 

It was provided that the amount granted as loan, together with 
interest thereon will be repaid by the employers in twentyfive annual 
instalments of equal amount on the dates fixed for such payment. In the 
wetit of default in the payment of any instalment, or any two consecu¬ 
tive instalments, as the State Government may decide, the entire 
amount of loan remaining unpaid plus the amount of interest accrued 
thereon shall immediately fall due and the same with interest at 6 
per cent per annum on the defaulted amount of principal and in¬ 
terest from the date of default till realisation shall be recoverable 
from the properties mortgaged to the State Government for the loan 
or from the other assets of the borrower. 

The repayment of the first instalmeftt would commence not later 
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than two years after the date of the advancement of the loan. Interest 
will, however, be charged from the date of the advancement of the 
loan. 

The workers will have to pay 2i per cent of the cost incurred in 
the construction of quarters and in provision of such amenities like 
water, drainage, sewerage, latrine, light, etc., where such amenities 
are provided for by the employers, as monthly rent for the quarters 
they occupy. 

The scale of charges realisable for amenities of a municipal 
nature provided at the cost of the employers will be subject to the 
approval of the State Government. In no case, however, the amount 
of rent payable by a worker will exceed 10 per cent of his monthly 
wages. The term * wages ’ shall l>e defined as in the Payment of 
Wages Act. For the purpose of determining the rent payable by 
the workers, only the cost of provision of ancillary services 
and the cost of construction of buildings w’ill be taken into 
account and the cost of preparation of the site and cost of land will 
be excluded. 

The management of the houses constructed under this scheme 
will rest with the employers, subject to the supervision-direction 
and control of the State Government, to be exercised through 
officers selected by them. The State Government, however, will have 
no control over the houses constructed uiider this scheme after the 
loan is repaid with interest by the employers. 

In case of breach of any of the conditions of the loan, the State 
Government will have the right to take over the management of the 
buildings and of the ancillary services for such period as the 
Government may consider necessaiy. For such period, all differences 
between the receipt of revenue in shape of rent from the workers 
and amount of expenditure to be incurred on the maintenance and 
the management of the house and ancillary services will be recovered 
from the employers. 

The property given as security for the loan will be kept mortgaged 
to the State Government till the loan is fully repaid with the inu rest 
provided that in case of large loans involving the construction of 
separate and distinct blocks of houses, the State Government may 
allow progressive release of some of the property as part of the loan 
is repaid. 

In case of dispute arising out of the execution of the scheme, 
the matter will be submitted to, and be. decided by, the arbitration 
of two arbitrators, of whom one shall be nominated by the borrower 
and the other by the State Government and the Chairman of the 
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Industrial TribiAiial, Bihar, constifuttd under the Industrial Displace 
Act, 1947, shall be the umpire. 

Notwithstanding anything mentioned above, the Stati: 
Government may refuse to accept the complete repayment of ilir 
loan before the expirv' of the period of the loan. 

The ir-rcducible minimum requisite for a standard liouf^e >\ill 
be as follows :— 

f 

(a) 2 rooms of 10'X12' >: 10'each. 

{h) 2 covered verandahs-one in front and the other in the 
back at least 7 ft. wide. 

(c) A kitchen and a store room. 

(d) A bathing cubicle screened off but with no roof. 

(c?) A courtyard. 

(J) A latrine, preferably of the septic type. 

Any other specification that may be laid down by the Slate Go\ erniuruL 
from time to time will have to l>e followed. Planning and constructioi i 
of the houses wall be under the direction oi the State Governmt..i 
and will be subjected to inspection by its officers. 

Arrangcmeiiis will be made for adequate and Viygienic waier 
supply as w^ell as for electricity wherever possible. The sullagr 
water drains should be pucca and covered, and, if possible, under the 
ground. 

Ownci’ship the houses:—The ow ueiship ol' the liouse< 
constructed under this scheme, after the redemption of the loai^, 
will rest with the employer. It will re^t with the State Governmeu 
only until the loan is completely repaid. 

The borrower will have tf) execute l)«widt. and agrci-nieiiis in the 
prescribed form. 

Actual action taken by Government 

The State Government in the Labour Department have undei - 
taken to execute the Bihar Industrial Housing Scheme for providing 
houses to the workers. Under this Scheme, Government havi 
advanced a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs out of the sum of Rs. 25 lakhs 
earmarked a» loans to some employers to build houses for their workers 
on the basis of 50®/o of the total capital cost. 'The loan will carry an 
interest at 3®/o per annum and will be repayable in 25 years. Under 
diis scheme 400 houses have already been Cfinstructed. The balance 
was proposed to be paid during 1952-53, but in view of the latest 
scheme of subsidy and loan of tlie Government of India, it is felt 
ifcat emptoj'ers will not apply j‘or any further loans under this 
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scheme and would take advantage of the Government of India’s 
latest scheme. 

To encourage the employcis to take advantage of the scheme. 
Government agreed to remit the payment of Stamp Duty by the 
employers in early stages and decided that to Mgin with ibr 
a-period of three years Government would themselves pay the 
Stamp Duty for the execution of the documents and charge 
them to the scheme of Industrial Housing. 

Two types of houses have been constructed. These are 
lA and A4. The accommodation in these ty pes of houses is as 
foUow's:— 

L4 Type: 

(fl) 2 rooms—10' x 12' each. 

(b) A kitchen with storage s^pace for food and fuel, an 

independent bath room. 

(c) A lavatory. 

(d) Verandate 6' inside and 9-4^" wide both in front and llie 

back n^spcctively, and a courtyard. 

A4 Type: 

(a) Two rcK)ms one 12' X 10' and the other 12' X 7'-9". 

i^b) Front verandah 5'-()" wide. 

(c) A kitchen with storage space ibr food and fuel and inde* 
pendent bath room. 

■ d) A lavatory. 

iV) A roiirtyaid. 

In addition to this, a sum of Rs. 5.00 lakhs has berenpaid to some 
employers <»iii of the sum sanctioned by the Government of 
India. More funds are proposed to l)e sanctioned during the current 
financial year (1952-53.) 

A provisional houKiiig board lias been set up and legislation for 
the fonnaiion of this board is under active consideration of the 
Government of Biliar. Industrial Housing Board Bill is likely to be 
introdticed in the State Assembly. Tlie aim is to provide 46,000 
houses but it will depend upon finance and other circumstances though 
a beginning has beeti made. For the development of housing for 
workers in tlie coming five years, the Government of Bihar have a 
five year programme costing one crore of rupees which along with 
the contribution ol the employers will work out to rupees two crorcs. 
The aim is to provide permanent structure of buildings, for the 
factories’ whole life is estimated to be sufficiently long. Semi¬ 
permanent construction may also be encouraged in those factories 
which have a life comparatively smaller than that of the bigger 
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factories and for the season workers who may occupy the houses.for a 
short period. 

The State Government have recently set up a Town Planning 
Department, which is in the form of a regional office, to advise the 
local authorities and the Government on matters relating to Housing 
and Town and Country Planning. The Department is charged /to 
prepare schemes for local authorities when ordered by Goveihmdat 
and also to execute schemes in certain areas. 

Recently the State Government have also passed a legislation, 
“The Bihar Town Planning and Improvement Trust Act, 1951’* 
which gives adequate planning powers and lesources to local authorities 
to take up Town Planning work under Government guidance. As 
the Bihar Tow-n Planning and Improvement Tnxsi Act, 1951, has 
been passed by the Stale Legislature only recently no specific housing 
goals or programmes have yet been announced by vaiious loc^ 
authorities. 
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BOMBAY 

In the chapter on the growth of towns in India mention has 
been made of the mill , towns. It has been shown how the forces of 
industrialization and organisation resulted in the shift of 
population towards the industrial centres. The cotton industry 
also contributed to the rapid growth of a number of towns throughout 
the country. Along with the growth of the town the problem of 
housing went from bad to worse. In this respect Bombay has 
attracted attention from the very beginning. Much has been written 
about the houses of the Bombay labourers and though the worst 
is bad, there has been certain exaggeration too. 

Conditions about 1916—1918 

The Industrial Commission went into the then existing housing 
conditions of the workers. They found that the condition of housing 
in Bombay was pretty bad. The usual accommodation was 
back to back tenements (chawls) consisting of a two, three or 
four storeyed building. The rooms were ill-ventilated, insanitary, 
dark and overcrowded. Facilities of water supply, cleansing 
and sanitation were inadequate and unsatisfactory, latrine 
accommodation was also bad. The rents varied* according to the 
value of the ground, which was between Rs. 5 and Rs. 30 a 
square yard. 

The chawls of the worst type did not constitute more than ten 
per cent of the whole, although many of the remaiiidcr were distinctly 
insanitary. As regards the chawls built by the Municipality and 
the Improvement Trust, conditions there were different. There 
was more space between the buildings, there were more openings 
for light and ventilation, wider passages and a more liberal provision 
of windows- Sanitary and water arrangements were generally suitable,, 
although not in all cases on a sufficient scale. But overcrowding 
continued to persist due to taking of lodgers by the labourcts fcr 
adding to their income. Due to the practice of throwing rubbish 
from the upper floors courtyards were not at all clean. The 
Commission were of the opinion that the single storey line is, as a 
^pe, superior to the three or four-storeyed chawls and had iio 
doubt that the ideal to be aimed at is a single storey, or at 
the most double storey, building with courtyards, or, if posable, 
double room units; and in any case ample space round the 
buildings. 
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Recommendations of the Industrial Commission 

The Commission was ot' :he opinion that the av*»idan( ( -»s iuture 
•conge^ioii and the aihelioi aiioii of the exftitinv; state of affairs should 
be the guiding principles framing the proposals in legard to 
Bombay housing. 'J"hey considered that no industrial coucei ns should 
te started in the future, except i:i .tbe.iiorihreast iftland of Bombay 

or ill south-eastern Salsetic, without the sanction of the Mnni« ipality. 
which should be withheld in cas<>!s where the lociiii<»ii ofilie proposed 
industry was likeK- to produce congestion or wa> ',-Therw'ise unsuitable ; 
and that an adetpiate scheme »)f drainage and w ater supply should 
be put in hand to prepare the areas set aside )‘»r development, not 
only for industries but also ILr -ndustriai housing. 

'Tht railwax eompanicv ^nouid ItKau tlu-ir new slaps ai a 
reasonable di.siaiice from the c it y, even furtlier aiiciti than the industrial 
area proposed above and s)io,dd provide !iotisi:ig lor iheii ]abr>ur in 
site. Housing of a suitable type should be pr »vided and where 
practicable, including the electrification of siiburlian !ail\va\.> and tlie 
extension of the tram\\a\ vcstcTu siioukl be provided in order to 
induce the working p<»pulaf? 'o to s^-ek acCf»niniodatif>n in the new 
industrial suburb. 

With regard to induslric' i^iceady i»Kaie,(i in the city the C^om- 
mlssion recommended tliat programme of building logetlicr wnth 
a definite standard should l>c virked out and i.iken up at the expense 
of the local authorities, li tue existing !esuu:i.es of the>e bodies, 
together with the assiM.-irur eudered b\ the Local Cjovernment 
proved iiisutfici^nt, furthei laxatioti >hoiiId l»«' imposed in such a 
way as tr> fall mainly on the c3Tipi<>yeFs. 

As regards rcsponsiliiliir hv* the financing 4 indusn ial housing 
in Bombay, the Coiniiiissio?' vas of the view that the largest share 
must fall on the Bomba> Municipality and the liuproxement Trust 
as the iraporlance oPBcunbax. both as a rii\ a/id as a pf»n. warranted 
some nicasiire of assistance fror? tfie L<M:al (iovernmenl. 


Afici* the World War J. the problem of iii>usiiig of working 
class in the Boinbax cit\ ame very acute and the Government of 
Bombay through its I3evrIopmenl department built 207 nexv concrett; 
chwls containing over 10,197 single ro(jined tenements in four 
different centres, 9472 at :i264 atNaigaum, 254:i at Delislc 

Road and 918 at Sewri. lu the new the spacing f»ut of the 

blocks proxn'ded reasonable air and light requirements and the 
individual rooms give a sufficiency of space. The flush out latrines 
and the bathing place though not always adequate are such as 
can be easily maintained iu a sanitary condition. All the chawls 
have l>een provided with r<iads, water, lighting and shops, whilst 
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at Worli oiie whole floor has been converted into a maykei. Schools 
and di^ensaries have also been established in each of the four chawl 
areas still all the 16,524 rooms have not been occupied since they 
were ^ made available in March 1929. Additional objections, 
especially applicable to the Worli Scheme, are the lack of 
cheap transport to the mill areas, the ina^quacy of markets 
and shops, defective medical facilities and the lack of police 
protection. 

Conditions about 1930 and later 

In spite of the various measures iinderiajccn by ilic auilif)rities 
marked improvement could be achieved in l egard to the enormous 
and complex problem of housing. The growth of iiidustries brought 
thousands of people to the cities in search of employment and the 
increase in accommodation did not keep pate with the increase of 
population. The Royal Commission on Lalx)ur found the situation 
pretty bad. Thc\' considered the chawl —a tenement iliree-four 
storeys high with one family in each small room—detrimental to the 
health of the exxupants. 'Fhc entry of light and air was greatly 
restricted in these tenements and not only were tlic sanitary 
arTMgemtnts inadequate, but cleansing and sanitation also were 
badly neglected. However, because of their proximity to the mills 
they wen* invariably most crow’ded. 

In 1937, Government sippoiiited an. Industrial Housing Com- 
iniitec on the recrommendation of which they agreed to spencl a total 
sum of Rs. 10.5 lakhs for the purpose of effecting certain structural 
alterations and improvements. Expenditure to the extent of Rs. 4.5 
lakhs was incurred for this purpose in 1938 and, as a result of the 
altcration.s effected and the amenities provided, the tenements of the 
Development department began to attract tenants in larger numbers 
than before. Out of the 207 chawls^ no less than 192 w'ere occupied 
in 1939, and the monthly income from rent increased from Rs. 50,668 
in 1937 to Rs, <59,751 in 1939. 13,0(50 tenements out of 16,000 are 
occupied in the ehaxvls owned by Government, tfie jx>pulation 
housed in the chau^ls being now well over 63,000 persons. 

1 he tencmcuiSj as remodelled, arc fairly well lighted and they 
contain suitable bathing places and latrines. 

D^pite the recommendations of the Royal Commission, no 
appr^iable change could be made for the better in the matter of 
housing in Bombay. The report^ of the Rent Enquiry Committee 
pomted out that the supply of housing accommodation ol‘ one roomed 
and two roomed tenements for the working class did not keep pace 
with the demand, that rents continued to remain high and that the 
nunimim facilities of water supply, cleansing and sanitation were 
deplorably inadequate. 
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The Textile Labour Enquiry Committee set up by the Governi^ent 
of Bombay just before the war had recommended that there should 
be provision for a minimum floor space of 40 sq. ft. per person 
excluding the kitchen while the Housing Panel of the Greater Bombay 
Scheme had indicated that each individual should have a floor space 
of at least 00 sq. ft. In industrial areas in Bombay about 23 per 
cent of the families stay in tenements which allow about 40 sq. ft'of 
floor space per individual. The following table gives details of 
estimated requirements for housing industrial workers at the three 
important centres in the State:— 


Estimated 

Number of Total number of 



Total 

industrial 

estimated 

tenements 


population 

workers 

industrial 

normally 


according to 

according 

population, 
2 .r., Column 

required for 

Place 

1947 (latest 

to Food 

industrial 


available 

department 

3 X 3.96 

population 


figures). 

Report of 
1948 

1.53 on basis of 

* (See below) 4 persons in 
a tenement. 

Bombay City 

3,158,837 

3,28,859 

8,r»],164 

2,12,786 

Ahmedabad... 

9,79,233 

1,51,401 

3,93,642 

98,410 

Sholapur 

3,25,286 

36,066 

93,771 

23,443 


* (In the calculations given in the above table an average working 
class family was taken to consist of 3.96 persoas including 1.53 earners). 

The total demand for iitdusirial housing in the two cities of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad is as large as about 96,000 tenements while 
the corresponding figure for the whole State is about 1,28,000 
tenements. It will, therefore, be seen that on an average cost of 
Rs. 5,000 per tenement, industrial housing in the State alone would 
involve an expenditure of about Rs, 64 crores. The conditions of 
industrial housing in this State call for an early improvement 
especially because workers are unable to find the necessary finance 
for themselves. 

In 1938, the Labour Office conducted an eiiquiry into working 
class housing and house rents in three important industrial centres 
viz., Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. This was mainly to assist 
in the work of the Rent Enquiry Committee. The statistics collected 
in respect of 2,175 families in three working class majority wards in 
Bombay city indicated that 91.24 per cent lived in one roomed tene¬ 
ments, the average number of persons per such tenement being 3.84 
and floor area per person worked out at 26.86 sq. ft. as against 
103.23 sq. ft. per tenement as a whole. 
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Housing accommodation in Bombay as a whole 

The following are available comparative details of the quantity 
^nd composition of housing accommodation in Bombay city :— 


Year 


Population 


Housing Accommodation 

One roomed Two roomed Larger 
tenement tenement tenement 


1921 . 

1931 . 

1943 . 

1944 . 

1945 

1946 . 

1947 . 

On 1st M'circh 1949 
On 31st March 1951 


1,176,914 175,001 

1,161,383 

2,218,537 239,009 

2,340,386 247,258 

2,688,606 235,488 

2,774,054 237,901 

3,158,837 238,282 

3,200,000 239,860 

bout 33 lakhs 246,610 


.18,559 

40,349 


43,477 

49,632 

38,674 

52,657 

39,824 

52,069 

40,540 

52,370 

40,630 

54,594 

41,620 

56,460 

42,493 


I'hus a 150 per cent increase in population during the last 
-quarter of a century has been off-set by only a 35 per cent increase 
in the number of tenements. The Bombay census report of 1931 
has pointed out “ At least 36 per cent of the population of this city 
suffered from overcrowding. Of all tenements, 81 per cent are of 
one room—2,56,379 persons living in rooms occupied by six to nine 
each and 50,594 in rooms occupied by 20 or more persons in each.” 


In regard to the requiiemeuts of Bombay alone, the Hon’ble 
Minister in-charge of Housing also in one of his speeches in March, 
1951, stated. “For example, in Bombay city alone, the population 
has soared up from about 12 lakhs in 1931 to nearly 33 lakhs today. 
There are, at present, four lakh tenements in the city sufficient to 
house alx>ut 20 lakhs of people in reasonable comfort. If the rest 
of the city’s population is to be adequately housed, it would involve 
the construction of two and a half lakhs of tenements, calculating at 
five occupants per tenement. On the basis of an average cost of 
Rs. 5,000 per tenement, inclusive of cost of land, this would involve 
an immediate expenditure of Rs. 125 crores.” 


Over and above the acute shortage of housing in the city and 
dangerous overcrowding in one room tenements, there is another 
draw-back from which the city suffers, the very large extent of 
dark, ill-ventilated, badly built housing with appallingly squalid 
surroundings in various parts of the city. The Bombay Municipality 
has enumerated 86 slums, most of them being in four wards, viz.^ 
C, D, and £. In a large number of these houses in slum areas, 
conditions that create slum lands strike the eye immediately one 
visits the areas. Thefe are rooms so dark that even during the 
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day the inmatei> caanot .each oilier in passages, or in the single 
living rooms, without the help of a light or fire. Fresh air is com'- 
pletely lacing. Ventilation is of the poorest standard imaginable. 
The single room serves as a living room, bed-room, sick-room, kitchen, 
dining room, etc., and to add to this the number of pei'sons living 
in the single room ranges from 4 to 10. 'The sallow complexion, the 
emaciated body, the pale faces of the inmates immediately tell their 
tales. If further proof were needed, one has only to study the official 
vital statistics to understand the extent of the toll in human life taken 
by this ill-conceived housing, which is unfit for human habitation. 
It is tolerated because there is no alternative housing available ; 
and the inmates would be on streets, if the tenements are declared 
and marked unfit for human habitation. 

HOUSING PROVIDED BY DIFFERENT BODIES 

Mnniclpal Corporation Chawls 

Only in Bombay and Ahmed::bad the problem of industrial 
housing has attracted the attention of public authorities, the first, 
move being in Bombay about thirty years ago. The Bombay City 
Improvement Trust constructed 2,045 tenemeiits on behalf of four 
textile mills in tlie cit\ under the City Improvement Tri st Act (sina* 
replaced). This Act enabled the Trust to acquire land, build chawls 
and treat the expenditure thus incurred as loan repayable by tlie 
mills concenicd in 30 annual instalments. For rehoiu»ing persons 
dishoused by the slum clearance operation the 'rnisi also built 9,330 
tenements and 2800 semi permanent sheds. About 20 per cent of 
these chawls and 35 per cent of the sheds are occupied by textile 
workers in the city. The monthly rent per tcncmcui varies from 
Rs. 4-15 to Rs. 10-8 for the chawls and from Rs. 2-S to Rs. 0 pei 
month for the sheds. In addition to this the Bombay Municipality 
holds in the estate:^ acquired by the old Improveincm Trust, chawls 
consisting of some 5000 one room tenements, 25 per rent of whic*h 
are reported to be occupied by the textile workers. 

Port Trust Colonies 

The Port Trust have provided housing ucconuuodutiem tor 
about 30 per cent of their workers. Two independent housing 
colonies have been established, one at the Antop village and the 
other at Wadi Bunder. The former comprises 494 residential units 
built in single storeyed tw'o rr)omed cottages and each unit has a chula 
(fire place) and nahani (washing place). Of these, al3oul 86 have 
also a covered verandah 4' wide. The flwr area of each unit is 
180 sq. ft. Each room has generally one window and two doors. 
Ventilation and lighting are satisfactory. The average number 
of ^rsons staying in each unit is about 8. Common bath rooms, 
latrines and washing places have been provided for each block of 
houses. The general sanitation is poor as open drains pass through 
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the centxe with house^s on both sidej- Tlic rents are Rs. 3-4 for 
scavengers, Rs. 6 for engineering employees and Rs. 5 for railway 
employees per month. There is a railway station, a market and a 
post office near the colony The Port Trust has employed a Welfare 
Superintendent and a Sanitary Inspector to look after this colony. 
The distance from the colony to the work place is about 5 miles. The 
second housing colony at Wadi Bunder consists of seven chawls. This 
colony houses two types of workers (e) scavengers and sweepers and 
(b) other wrukers. There are 196 residential units for scavengers 
consisting of a single room and a common passage, while the general 
body of workers are hotLsed in four five storyed chawls built of concrete, 
consisting of about 200 residential units of the double row type with 
a central corridor 8' wide. All these quarters arc single room 
tenements with a floor area of about 120 sq. ft. each. The average 
j lumber of persons occupying a room sometimes as high as 12. 
Congestioti is still more intensified by the habit of some families of 
taking in paying-guests. Tap water is available only on the ground 
flooj. Only N latrines and 8 bathrooms are provided for each floor. 
There is a railway station close by. The Trust has built about 525 
single, double and three roomed quart' at various places in the 
Port area, Clarnar Bunder and Wadala. 

Textile Mill ChawlB 

21 mills in Bombay, 28 in Ahmedabad and 5 in Sholapur have 
provided accommodation for their workers in 4,301, 2,749 and 1,547 
tenements respectively. About 75—80 per cent of these tenements, 
liowenrer, are single-room tenements and the rest double roomed. 
Some of the mills at other places, such as Viramgam, Nadia, Baroach, 
Surat, Gokak, etc., have also provided tenements for their workers. 
Most nf these lenemenis are, as usual, single roomed. 

Bombay Government's schemes and programmes 

We shall now try to give a description of the homes lor the people 
that the Go\ ernment of ^mibay has planned and the measures it has 
taken and proposes to take to implemcm its housing programme. 
In April, 1944 the Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Non- 
Urban I^abixur Housing Sanitation and Provision Shops Act, 1944, 
which empowers the Government to effectively control housing of 
labour and sanitation in areas outside municipal and cantonment 
limits and to pass orders to compel employers to provide reasonable 
sanitary' amenities and open provision shops for their labour force in 
such areas. The Slate Government is empowered to make regula¬ 
tions which may include, inter alia the provision of ventilation and 
lighting of cjuarters, proper drainage and sanitary conveniences,, 
adequate and wholesome water supply, grain and grocery shops, 
iiiedical aid and first aid attention, segregation of persons suflfering. 
from contagioas disease. The Act, in short, endeavours to protect 
the health of labour forc^ working in non-urban areas under conditions- 
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similar to those prevailing in localities inhabited by industrial workers 
in towns. 

Bombay Provincial Housing Board 

In order to meet the problem of housing shortage in this State, 
particularly in industrial centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
other cities, Government set up in 1947, the Bombay Provincial 
Housing Board. It comprised of the Ministers for Labour, Public 
Works, Finance and Local Self-Government. The functions of the 
Board were to fonnulale a long range housing policy and undertaking 
an immediate programme of encouraging and facilitating private 
enterpiisc of house building and also of building houses 
through the agency of the Government and local bodies. A Pro¬ 
vincial Housing Advisory Committee, with iU sub-committees, 
namely, the Finance Sub-Committee, the Land Sub-Committee 
and the Construction Sub-Committee, was set up to advise thi Board 
in its work. 

Housing was included in. Goverument’s post-war reconstruction 
programme and a grant of Rs. 4 crores was sanction:‘d for it. The 
programme was, how’cw.r, restricted only to large industrial centres 
of Bombay, the Bombay suburban district, Ahmedabad, Hubli 
Poona and Shola.pur and then Surat was also added. The target 
was fixed at 1,25,000 tenements for industrial wwkers and low income 
groups which were to be completed in 5 years by the Government, 
Government aided and private agencies. The share of the Govern¬ 
ment was to be 15,000 tenements at a cost of Rs. crores. This 
sum w’as to be contributed by the Stale Government, Central 
Government and the employers in equal proportion of 24 crores. The 
hopes of getting any help from the employers had however to be 
abandoned. The Government, therefore, planned with its own 
programme of Rs. 6 crores made up of Rs. 4 crores out of the post war 
reconstruction funds and Rs. 2 crores out of the Government of India 
loan premised by the Central Government. Out of this sum, an 
amount of Rs. \ crorc was laid aside for loans to co-operative housing 
societies. A programme of direct construction by the State Govern¬ 
ment estimated to cost Rs. 5^ crores was then drawn up. 

The broad features of the programme were the abolition of 
one room tenements, construction of dormitories and hostels for single 
persons and tenements to suit all sizes of families and fixing rents 
to suit the pockets of the low income groups. The different types of 
tenements proposed to be erected consisted of the following:— 

(A) Hostels and dormitories having cubicles aiid rooms. The 
size of the cubicle was to be 11' X 8' and the area of room in dormitories 
about 000 sq. ft. accommodating 10 persons in each. The standard 
rent was put at Rs. 4 for cubicle and Rs. 2-8 per head for dormitories. 
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(B) Tenements for small families having an area of 195 sq. ft. 
consisting of a living room of 135 sq. ft. and a kitchen of 60 sq. ft., 
the standard I’cnl being Rs. 8 per family. 

(C) Tenements foi’ medium size families having an area of 
320 sq. ft. consisting of two living rooms—120 and 100 sq. ft., the 
standard rent being Rs. 10 per family. 

(D) Tenements for larger families—the area of each tenement 
was to consist of 444 sq. ft. containing two living rooms of 168 sq. ft. 
each and a kitchen of 108 sq. ft., the standard rent was put at Rs. 11 
per family. 

The Government intended to construct 15,000 tenement the 
percentage of A, B, C and D type being 10,40, 40 and 10 respectively. 

It was considered that the housing of the workers is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the employers and the Government, therefore, proposed 
to impose a levy on them. It was propased that the levy should be 
at the rate of {a) Rs. 2 per employee in the case of an industrial or 
commercial establishment employing more than ICO workers (A) 
Rs. 1-8-0 per month in the case of an establishment employing 
between 50 and 100 workers. Besides construction of houses the 
Government would encourage arid facilitate the private construction 
of houses of suitable standards. 

To implement the Government’s policy, three plots in Bombay, 
three in Ahmedabad and a plot belonging to Government in Sholapui* 
were selected and projects prepared. Besides the Government’s 
proj ;cts, some of the local belies have the execution of some other 
schemes. The Ahmedabad municipality has a scheme for construction 
of 792 houses at a cost of rupees twenty one lakhs. 

Establiuhment of Statutory Housing Board 

With a view to accelerating the housing programme by handing 
it over to a statutory body possessing the nocessary powers tlie 
Government passed, in 1948, the Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948 
and under Section 39 thereof, set up the Bombay Housing Board 
on January, 15, 1949. The Brard consisted of the three Ministers 
as before. The Joint Secretary to Government, Political 
and Services Department and the Housing Commissioner, Bombay, 
were to be the' Secretaries to the Board. In addition to these, an 
eminent architect, Shri Mhatre, a businessman, Shri Podar^ a Trade 
Union leader, Shri Abid Ali and an Engineer, Shri Dafl^, were 
also members of the Board. The Board has a full-iledgcd l^usiiig 
organisation under which functiot^s a Housing C^itiisudner, 
assisted by Assistant Housihg Commissioners, Executive Engineers. 
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and other staff. The Board is maintaining its separate accounts* 
from the 1st June, 1949. The expenditure of about Rs. 114 lakhs* 
incurred on housing before the 30th May, 1949, was declared as a loan 
to the Board. 

The object of the Government in setting up the Board was the 
provision of increased housing accommodation conforming to approved 
standards for such classes of the population as are in need of such 
accommodation, either thi ough the agency of Government or local 
bodies pr by promotion of co-operative housing or by encouragement 
of private enterprise in building. 

The main functions of the Board were:— 

(a) unification, simplification and standardisation of building 
materials ; 

(4) encouraging pre-fabiicalion and mass production of 
house components ; 

(f) organising or undertaking the production ol building 
materials for the housing schemes ; 

(d) encouraging research for discovering cheap building 
materials and evolving licw methods of economic; cons¬ 
truction and 

(e) securing a steady and sullicient supply of workmen trained 
• in the work of construction of buildings. 

It will nqt be otil of place to mention the action taken by the 
Board in pursuance of the duties assigned to them. 

The Board gave attention to unification, simplification and 
standardisation of building materials by giving contract for standardi¬ 
sation of doois and windows to M /s. Jayanand Khira and Company. 

The Board also (i) standardised various si 7 :es of scantlings and 
planks required in house construction. 

(ii) Substituted wooden cupboards by standardised steel cup¬ 
boards in some of the colonics. 

(**0. Considered the question oi substituting lime for cement for 
buildiiig foundations and walls at Sholapur and Hubli. 

0opidcred the question of wpod work used for buildings* 
with a. yipw.fo,economise in the cost of construction^ Hard sal 
woo4 wa$ u^ed in place of teak wood fpr both roof and joinery, 
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doors and' windows for ihe Board’s projects at Sholapur, Hubli, 
Goregaon, Ghatkopar and other places. 

(v) Examined the question of prefabricated houses but found 
that they were cosdicr than houses of similar dimensions built 
irom traditional materials and therefore not economical; 

(vi) Considered the mass production of components for houses 
constructed by the Board. 

(vti) Considered the question of organising and undertaking tlie 
production of building materials required for the housing schemes 
and wanted to produce sand and bricks. The Board considered the 
purchase of a dredger for improving the quality of sand etc* but 
the matter w'as not pursued for want of funds. 

(riii) It encouiagcd research for discovering cheap building 
mcMe.rials and evolving new methods of economic constriiction. 

The Boai'd had paid some attention to this and whenever any- 
l>ody appluxl for research, the same was considered. The Board was 
apprised early in 1949 about the question of research and the work 
done by the Research Sub-Committees. It was generally agreed that 
the rcscarcli work pertaining to development of alternative cheap 
building materials to replace steel and cement etc. to develop new 
design methods to cheapen the cost of construction should be entrusted 
to the College of Engineering, Poona, 

The Board went into the question of improving the sanitation 
of vai ious colonics by replacing basket type of privies by aqua privies . 
and has constructed many aqua privies in the colonies constructed 
by it to eliminate the cost of scavenging staff and to ensure satisfactoiy 
sanitation of the colonies. These have proved very successful. 

Planning and Research 

'Hie Board also took up the question of proper planning of 
houses to be built. All. the planning work w'as transfeiTed from 
various sub-officcs to the head office. Several plans have been 
worked out and used for constructing houses for the Rehabilitation 
department and the Government housing scheme. 

The suggestion made by Government in this connection has 
been noted by the Board. It also attached great importance to the 
utility of building research in the country*' as a whole and thought 
Cetitral Government should actively undertake and finance such work. 
The Government of India has set up a Building Research Station at 
Rodrkee and that body will organise and '.eooidinate its efforts with 
those of the various States carrying out similar work, . The Govern^ 
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ment of Bombay sanctioned sometime ago a s^^hemc and dirrctcil 
building research work to be done by the College of Engineering, 
Poona. 

The Board also considered the question of securing steady atid 
sufficient supply of workmen trained in the work of construction of 
buildings. 

From the above, it will l>e seen that alrouud effort has been 
made by the Board in the right direction, in pursuance of the require¬ 
ments laid down under Section 39 of the Bombay Housing lizard 
Act. 


In regard to the various measures for solving the problem of 
housing in Bombay, the Hon'ble Minister for Public Works and 
Housing broadcasting on 5th February, 1961 said:—“The Govern¬ 
ment tried to solve it in thiee ways (i) by making building materials 
easily available, (it) by undertaking a programme of construction 
for industrial workers and low income groups and (Hi) by assisting 
co-operative housing societies to provide housing for the middle 
classes.’* 

Constructions undertaken by the Housing Board 

As mentioned earlier, a target of 1,25,000 tenements in five years 
was proposed and assistance to outside agencies such as local belies, 
co-operative housing societies etc. was offered. The Bombay 
Housing Board is in charge of the construction programme also. Most 
of the tenements constructed by the Board in the industrial centres of 
the State are reserved for industrial workers to whom these tenements 
are rented at subsidised rents. 


During the year 1st April, 1949 to 31st March, 1950, 1,18(5 
tenements were constructed at Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
for industrial workers. Of these, 306 are tenements wth a room and 
a kitchen, 780 have two rooms and 28 three rooms while the re¬ 
maining 72 are of the hostel type. The size and location of these 
tenements are shown in the statement below:— 


Number 

Iiocation of Type . Size 

tenements 


i Sq.ft. 

Bombay 

At the foot of 

Worli Hill .. ..192 Two rooms ... ... 240 

Sewree .252 One room & kitchen :200 

Wadala .64 One room & kitchen . ... 260 
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Ahmedabad 

Asarwa ... ...3B6 Two rooms ... . ... 225 

Sholapur . 252 Two rooms ... ... 2(K> 

72 Hostel . ... 101 

28 Three rooms 

7'he Stale Goverament could not properly recover the rent of the 
tenements in particular areas owing to certain legal difficulties and the 
matter had to go to a court of law. To overcome this difficult^' the 
State Government recently passed a Bill which empowers the Housing 
Bijard to recover the rent without going through all the processes 
which had to be resorted to uptil now, that is, of evacuating the 
f)aupants, etc. 

Apart from the construction of houses for industrial workers, the 
Bombay Housing Board is in charge of the execution of other housing 
piogrammes of the Government of Bombay. The total number of 
tenements so far constructed by the Government of Bombay is 5,361 
distributed as follows:— 

/) Tenements for those in low income groups — 


Bombay city . 777 

Rest of Greater Bombay . 1,303 

Bombay Suburban District . 1,024 

Ahmedabad . 383 

Sholapur. 56 

{ii) Tenements for industrial workers— 

Bombay city . 478 

Rest oi* (ireater Bombay . 306 

Ahmedabad . 448 

Sholapur .... 45 


Tenements lor (i) and {it) above and for students— 

Rest of Gi'cater Bombay . 245 

Sholapur. 244 

Virar . ... 31 


6,361 


In addition U' these, the Board decided to construct 660 tenements 
in Bombay -and 112 in Ahmedabad for industrial workers during 
1952. The cost of these tenements was expected to be Rs. 32 lakhs and 
5 lakhs respectively. In all the State Government have constructed 
7,900 tenements and will construct another 1,000 during 1952. The 
main difficulty has, however, been the short supply of the building 
material and the problem of its traasport. 
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Loans by the State Government for housing 

Government has so far l)een carrying out its housing pix>gramme 
by means ot'loans to the Bombay Housing Board. The loans so far 
given to the Board including the loan under Section 54 (2) of the 
Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948, amounts to Rs. 4,9653650()0. The 
Government of India have so far granted an interest free loan of 
Rs. 75 lakhs to this Government under its Industrial Housing Scheme*. 
This loan was adjusted against the expenditure already incurred 
from the State Goverument’s revenues on industrial housing. The 
State Ck)vernment has also earmarked a sum of Rs. 1 crore for granting 
financial assistance to co-operative housing societies. Further pro¬ 
vision of Rs. :20 laklis has been made for advancing additional loans 
to co-operative housing societies. So far loans to the extent of 
Rs. 115.93 lakhs have been sanctioned to 26 co-eperative housing 
societies for constructing 1,617 standard type tenements. The details 
ol the distribution of* the loans already advanced are as follows:— 


Number of 


Number of 

Place 

.societies 

Amount 

tene¬ 


helped 


ments 



Rs. 


Bombay . 

9 

68,45,253 

826 

Bombay Suburban District 

1 

5,01,455 

64 

Thana . 

2 

4,03,095 

77 

Ahmedabad ... 

13 

.34,09,920 

597 

Hiibli ... ... . 

1 

4,33,434 

53 


26 

115,93,157 

. 1,617 

Other Societies 






Total 

Number f)f 

Serial Name of iJie scheme under whicli 

anioiint 

societies 

No. loan was sanctioned 


i)f 

to whom 



loan 

loans were 


sanctioned sanctioned 


Rs. 

Lakhs 


1 P. W. R. Scheme No. 219 for the 

benefit of Backward class people. 

2 Societies for Halpatties 

3 Societies for flood sufferers of Ahmed- 

nagar district. 

4 Societies for displaced persons. 

5 As a special case . 


5.27 22 

5 

findividnals) 
.84' 14 

16.02 22 


8 

*> 


29.79 

3.52 
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T’lie Labour and Housing Department has sanctioned so far 
the acquisition of land to the extent of about 1,301 acres to 73 co- 
KTperative housing societies under its scheme No. 194 of assistance to 
such societies. 

Special schemes of the State Government 

A special scheme known as the Post War Reconstruction Scheme 
No. 219 was also sanctioned in the year 1948 for improving 
the housing conditions of backward class people in the State by co¬ 
operative enterprise. These p€ reons are generally of mca gre economic 
means and engaged as workers in factories or on fields either as small 
agriculturists or agricultnial labourers or as small artisans. The 
scheme was specially sanctioned to raise their standard of living and 
providing th^m with cheap houses. Ihe scheme visualised financial 
and other assistance to cooperative housing societies formed cf 
Backward class people. It also provided direct assistance to indi¬ 
viduals of Backward class people in the areas where no co-operative 
housing societies could be organised. Government assistance 
available to co-operative housing societies and individuals under the 
sclieme is indicated below 

(tf) Grant of intere.si-IVee loans on the following basis:— 

Rs. 1,599 for each house, which is estimated to cost Rs. 2,999 
ill ordinary tracts and Rs. 1,125 for each house which is estimated 
to cost Rs. 1,599 in Backward tract. In addition to this a loan of 
Rs. 100 is given to an agriculturist member for construction of a cattle 
shed and barn. The loan is repayable in 29 years in equal annual 
instalments. 

{b) 3 Gunthas of land lor eacli family engaged in agriculture 
and 1 1 Gunthas (wbereof \ Gunthas would be available for pooling for 
c:ommon purposes) for a family engaged in non-agricultural pursuits 
iue provided. In case the Iniilding site is a Government land, it is 
given free of cost and in case it is a private land it is acquired at the 
fcosi of Government. The land is to be owned by the society and 
e‘ach member will hold the biiildiiig plot on lease of 99 years at a 
nominal rent of Re. 9-4-9 per annum. 

(c) Subsidy is provided to the societies towards the cost of 
management at the rate of Rs. 19 per house for the first two years 
and at Rs. 5 per house per year till the Government loan is repaid 
in lull. 

Besides these two major schemes, Government has also sanctioned 
some other schemes lor ameliorating the housing conditions of 
certain sections of the people. The Ibllowung are such special 
schemes:— 
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(a) The scheme for Halpatties in Surat district 

Government sanctioned in the year 1940 a scheme ibr assisting 
the Halpatties, a Backward class community residing in the Surat 
district. Under the scheme, a certain numlier ol‘co-operative housing 
societies were to be registered. These societies were to get assistance 
frc'in Government by way of* loan and subsidy. Subsidy for meeting 
the management expenses is also lo be given to these societies during 
the fii'st five years of the scheme. 

{b) Scheme for assisting fldod victims in Ahmednagar 
district 

A special scheme was also chalked out for the benefit of viclims^ 
of the devastating floods in the Ahmednagar district whqj e a number 
ol’ houses and some entire villages were destroyed. Under the 
scheme, 2i> housing societies were registered in the flood 
affected areas for helping the \ ictnns to coiistrucL their own h(;uses 
by cooperative efforts. Government assisted tliesc societit's by giving 
loans and subsidies. 

Housing for displaced persons 

There was the problem (»f providing housing accommodation to 
persons who migrated in lakhs into India after "the partition of the 
countrx*. In order to tackle this problem, to some extent by co¬ 
operative ett'orts, Government sarictionetl in the \ear 1949 a scheme 
for providing hoi;sing accoininodatioi* to the displaced persons. 
The scheme envisaged grant of loans to coope rative housing societies 
of displaced persons at per cent interest ])cr aiimim and repayable 
in years. 

(//) Housing for the Dangles in Dang district of Bombay State 

The scheme was specially sanctioned in the year 195U for uplifting 
the Dangies who are exceedingh* poor and backward on account 
of illiteracy, ignorance, superstitions, poverty and ill-health. The 
scheme envisaged financial and other assistance to the Dangies for 
meeting the housing needs. 

(e) Co-operative Societies of Adiwasis and other forest 

labourers 

These societies arrange for essential amenities in the matter of 
Iniiting and ensure that the huts erected for temporary stay arc decent, 
commodious and built on hygienic principles. 

The number of housing societies in the State in the year 1930, 
was only .29. Before the World War II, in the year 1939 
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the number of socielies inrrcased to 98. The number stood at 120 
and 857 in the year 1945 and 1951 respectively. The figure of 857 
also includes the co-opcrati\*e housing societies which are organised 
l)y middle class persons residing in the urban areas ol* the State and 
which do not fall under any of the above sanctioned schemes. These 
statistical figures indicate that there has been an appreciable increase 
in the number of societies during the post war period. This was 
partly because of acute shortage of housing accommodation felt in 
towns and cities due to increasing migration of the population during 
the war and post war times. 

Mhc State Government have recently (July 1952) formed a 
Co-operative Housing Finance Society with a share capital of 
rupees one crore for financing house-building activities. Under the 
scheme, the Government will own 50 per cent of the .shares in 
the Society and the remaining will be contributed by insurance 
companies, co-operative societies, etc. The Government will 
guarantee the principal and a dividend of 3 per cent to the 
share-holders. This Society, which is the first of its kind, willl» 
advance loans to housing societies with a capital of tlieir own for 
building houses for middle and poor classes. 



CHAPTER XV 
MADHYA PRADESH 

Madhya Pradesh is one of the older and important centres of 
. cotton manufacture in the countiy. The plain of Berar and Xagpur 
lying to the west in the valleys of the Puma and Wardha rivers 
«contains rich black soil which makes the area a great cotton growing 
.area* The trade and industries of Nagpur and Jabalpur have attrac¬ 
tion for the population of northern tract, while the manganese and 
‘ coal mines offer considerable attmction to laljoiir. The table l>elow 
shows the numl)er of working factories and the average dail\* niirn- 
. ber of workers employed in major industry groups in 1950. 



No. of 

Average 

daily 

Industry 

* W()rking 

numljer of 

factories 

workei's 



employed 

Government and local fund 

factories. 



All other factories 

A. Perennial 

Textiles (including chemi- 

cals and dyes) 

25 

28,587 

Engineering 

49 

1,H68 

Food, drink and tobacco 

(192 

18,977 

Wofjcl, stone and glass 

145 

3,08:i 

Others 

184 

12,848 

B. Seasonal 

Gins & Presses ... 

285 

19,715 

All industries 

1,418 

1,00,05(1 


Housing in Nagpur 

Nagpur is more a collection of outgrown villages than a city in 
the modern sense of the term. People generally live in clusters of 
mud huts, two to three miles away from their work. Cottage, rather 
than courtyard houses, arc the type found in these labour buslis. 
Each cottage has a small compound, hedges round with vegetable 
•creepers and other plants. During the rains, the whole busti becomes 
a big pool of mud and water, through which the residents have to 
make their way. There is generally no drainage system and the few 
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-open drains, whicli are easually dug out by the residents, serve merely 
to collect dirty water, which stagnates fbi- want of an outlet. There are 
no latrines and people have to ease themselves in the open fields. 
Light and conservancy arrangements arc entirely absent. 

mousing in cotton textiles 

Tn Madhya Pradesh cotton mills are situated at Nagpur, Akola, 
Hinganghal, Rajiiandgaon, Badnera, Burlianpiir, Achalpur, Pulgaon, 
etc. The Empress 'Mills, Nagpur had consti ucted some 2B0 quai’ters 
.(Bezanbagh) tor their workers. The cost of each quarter came to 
about Rs. 2,800. Nearly 24Ci houses are occupied by 488 
workers, /.r., two workers per quarter. 'I'he houses are of varying 
types with some definite standards for sanitation, etc. Out of 
these, nearly 20(» were built hy the workers with the loans 
advanced by the management. The ii(l\ances are repayable in 
about 4 years at the rate varying Irom Rs. 8 to Rs, 14 p. m. 
I'-ach house contains two living looins, a kitchen, a bath room 
and a latrine and only J of the plot assigned to the workers is 
built upon, rhe management is further considering the construction 
of more houses provided necessary materials arc available. 

Housing in cement industry 

The Kyinore Cement Factory, belonging to the Associated 
Cement Companies Ltd., is perhaps the largest single unit of the 
cement industry in the country. It was started in the year 1919 and has 
today a production capacity of' approximately lOiH) tons per day 
and employ's about 3,o(»0 workers. The company owils some quarries 
which arc worked through contractors. 'The total number of workers 
emfiloyed iu this factory including quarrv lalxmr w'as 3,422 in March, 
1944, and 2,413 in 1950. 

The company provides (juarters f«)r a very substantial number 
of its workers and in all theic arc about 7tM) quarters.meant for the 
worker.s. In addition, quarters have been built also for the skilled 
and supervisory types of employees. The workers’quarters are built 
in lines containing several tenements. Each tenement consists of a 
room 10 ft. X 10 it. and verandali 10 ft. >: 7 ft. The accommodar 
tion provided differs according to the class of workers. They arc all 
pucfa structures with cement flooring:>. I’here are, however, no 
special arrangements for water, lighting and sanitation, . Iu addition 
to the quarters built for its employees the Company has constructed 
about 280 quarters for the coolies working in the quan*ies. These 
consist of single-room tenements 14 ft. x 12 ft. These quarters are 
not as good as those built for the other employees. Although the 
housing supplied by the Company for its employees may not be as 
good^ as the best in the country, it is certainly one of the very good 
housing colonies so far as the pre\^aiUng housing standards in jlhc 
•country are concerned. Moreover, it is understood that the company 
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has an ambitious programme for building more up-to-date houses 
for the skilled and siipervisrry class of workers. 

Housing in general 

Although large scale improvement was hindered by the non- 
a\-ailability of material, some of the progressiv'C factory owners increased 
the existing housing facilities attached to the factories, with the result 
that at the end of the year 1950, 12,475 workers enjoyed housing 
facilities as against 12,050 workei*s last year. The following chart 
shows the comparative housing facilities provided in the \*eaj*s 1940* 
to 1950:- 

Number of w^orkers. 



Employed 

Provided willi 

Year 

in the 

housing 


factories 

facilities 

194« 

101,355 

6,639 

1«47 

97,219 

9,421 

J948 

101,646 

9,741 

JH49 

96,273 

12,050 

19,W 

100,056 

12,475 


Proposed Industrial Housing Scheme 

The need to provide adequate housing accommodation for in¬ 
dustrial labour, has been well recognised and the State Government 
has drawn up a 5 year Plan of Industrial Housing to construct approxi¬ 
mately 15,00 houses at a cost of Rs. 50 Lakhs for workei's. I'his has 
lx*en embodied under the Scheme No. 116 of the dex^elopment plan 
of the State Government, 'i’his plan has taken concrete shape now% 
in view of the emphasis laid on the industrial housing by the Planning 
Commission and the comitmeiit of (Jovernment under the Industrial 
n[Viice Resolution. Capital for financing the scheme has l>een made 
available in the form of interest-free loan from Government of India 
and contributions from the employees and employeiTs—sponsored 
b\' the State Government. T he capital loan from the Government 
t>l’ India will be repair:! in 25 )cars from the Sinking Fund which 
will be created from rents received from the employers and the 
employees according to the conditions of the Scheme. The State 
Government have passed tlic Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act, 
1959 and constituted a Statutory Madhya Pradesh Housing Board 
which has been entrttsied with the w’ork of building houses for 
industrial workers at the various centre-s, n>. at Nagpur, .Jabalpur, 
Achalpur and Piilgaon. An interest-free loan of Rs. 20 lakhs has 
been secured from the Central Government and 2i lakhs from the 
employers. T'he Board lias finished the preliminaries of plans and 
estimates for the construction of these quarters and the actual cons- 
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truction of the work will be started very soon at Jabalpur, Achalpur 
^nd Pulgaon. 

Nagpur 

Two plots, one of 12.5 aci'es close to the Model Mills and the 
other of 9.5 acres in the Rambag area have been selected and the 
work of lay-out of roads and drainage is in progress. The actual 
transfer of the sites to the Housing Board awaits the finalisation and 
completion of the scheme of work. 

Jabalpur 

The management of the Perfect Pottery Co. Ltd., Jabalpur 
have agreed to participate in the Housing Scheme to the extent ol* 
investing an amount of Rs. 1 lakh in the initial stage and coastruction 
of 60 quarters is in progress. 

Pulgaon 

The Pulgaon Cotton Mills Ltd., showed very keen Interest 
to participate in tlie housing scheme and have submitted a 
plan to construct 100 quarters for the Avorkers of the mills. The 
scheme is under the consideration of the Housing Board. 

Achalpur 

The Vidarbha Mills Employees’ Multi-purpose Co-operative 
Credit Society Ltd., Achalpur are participating in the housing 
scheme with the construction of 50 quarters Ibr the members of the 
Society, who are the workei's of the Vidarbha Mills, Achalpur. The 
site has been selected by the management near the factory and awaits 
final approval of the Housing Board, and as soon as it is approved, 
the work of construction will be taken up with the concuncnce of 
the Government of India. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MAimAS 


The dcvelopnieni of industries coupled with the growth of cities, 
and towns such as Madura, Coiml>atorc, V'isakhapatnam, Salem 
etc., has contributed to the acute housing shoitage in Madras. The 
construction of new houses in urban areas failed to keep pact with 
the rapid industrialisation and consequential increase of population 
in cities and towns. The vast majority of industrial workers in the 
city of Madras is crowded in the insanitar\- cheries while many have 
no shelter and sleep on the street or in the verandahs of godowns and 
shops. During the last W’orld War owning to the difliculty of securing 
building materials such as iron, steel, cement, timber, etc. and on 
account of the abnormal rise in the cost of labour and house sites, 
construction of new'' houses practically came to a stand-still while the 
population in Uwns and cities continued to increase at a quicker pace. • 
Large number cf people liom villages migrated and came to stay 
in tow'^ns in search of more attractive livelihood. Since the end of 
the w'ar (World War II) the scarcity of housing accommodation has 
assumednhe proportion of a major problem in the State particularly 
in the city of Madras and in industrial towns like Coimbatore, 
Aladura, etc. The single room tenement measuring fr<im 10 fi. 

X 8 ft. to 12 ft. X 18 ft. which sei^^es as a living room, kitchen and 
bed room is the common feature iii the industrial areas. The 
environmental, human, sanitary and health conditions in these 
tenements and particularly in the slums are such that very heavy 
mortality and morbidity occur in these areas. In m«)St cases no 
bathrooms are provided and the inmates, both males and females, 
have to bathe in the open courtyard near the common tap. This 
crauses much inconvenience to the womenfolk. The flooi' is either 
of mud or brick or concrete. The rooms are ill-ventilated and dark.. 
Alost of them have turned dark with soot and smoke and are seldom 
white-washed. The rents foi' these one room tenements vary from 
Rs. 2 in a few cases up to Rs. 10 ; Rs. 6 being more common. Almost 
all the houses are privately owned. The Director of Industries, 
Aladras made an enquiry into the family budgets of industrial workers, 
in Aladras city in 1938. Ihe enquiry covered cotton textiles, railw'ay 
workshops, engineering works, all installations, printing presses, etc., 
and is of a fairly representative character. The Report says: “ The 
rooms arc almost devoid of ventilation and the entrance to some 
of these is so low that one has nearly to double oneself fdr entering 
them. The rooms have also very little light, and things inside can. 
be seen only with the aid of a lamp even during day time. Some¬ 
times the floor is on a lower level than the street and rain water would. 
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find its way into the house and render the floor damp and unfit for 
habitation. Washing and drainage facilities and latrines are 
scarcely provided for. Washing and bathing are done in the streets 
or lanes which consequently are rendered very dirty. The dimensions 
f)f the one room tenements generally vary from 8' x to 8' square.” 
The average expenditure on rent per family is Rs. i.c., 10.77' 

per cent of the total expenditure of the family. Expenditure on rent 
increases as* the income increases but the percentage expcnditui'e on 
this item varies adversely with the income. 

Then come the filthy, dirty and congested huts locally called 
cileries which are even worse than the bustees in Calcutta in their 
planless confusion, squalor and insanitation. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India (1931) observed 
that many of the poorer classes, seeking in vain for accommodation,. 
squat on private land and liuild flimsy shelters to protect them against 
sun and rain. It will be difficult to call them houses. When the 
land owners’ demands for ground rent become excessive, these people 
move to other sites equally unsuitable and no less precarious. Even¬ 
tually, scattered cheries spring up where overcrowding and bad 
sanitation produce their usual deleterious effects. For want of 
drainage and in the al)sencc of latrines streams of sewage meander 
over the pathways. It is not surprising that epidemics frequently 
break out in these plague spots and that both sickness and mortality 
rates of their inmates reach high levels. They fonn ultimately the 
foci of infection for the city, w^iose amenities and safeguards are 
ineffective against this biological invasion of infective bacilli. Each 
single hut, as in Bengal, is made of mud and thatch or of old kerosene 
tin sheets and the entrance to it is an aperture rather than a door.. 
The average size of the hut is heiT. reduced to 8' X 6' and the material 
is flimsier than in northern India, yielding more easily to rain and 
storm which are frequent. Inside each hut, complete darkness reigns 
even in day lime, while there is overcrowding of the worst kind. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s description of the cheries of Madura may be 
given here; “ One cheri I visited is surrounded by water and drains 
on all sides. In the rainy season, it must be a place unfit for human 
habitation and then, thing is, it is below the road level and all these 
places arc flooded during rains. The cottages in all the thiee cheries 
are built any how. There is no layout of the streets or lanes, and 
cottages in many places have no vents worth the name. In all cases 
without exception they are so low, that you cannot enter in and get out 
without bending double. And in all cases, the upkeep of the place 
is certainly not even to the minimum sanitary standard.” 

Ih tlic city of Madras there arc about 200 such cheries^ of which 
more than half are owned by private individuals, 26 by the Government 
26 by the Corporation and 27 by the trusts. Jn these are quartered. 
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<'ibout one-third of the population of Madras. A survey has revealed 
that 35 cheries, where about 15,(X)<) persons live, are not provided 
witli municipal water supply. 134 cheries occupied by 1,83,0(K> 
persons have only 460 water taps. Only 12 cheries have an adequate 
supply ol’ taps. In respect of latrine accommodation 72 cheries 
have none at all while 109 have 121 latrines with about 1,2(M> 
seats. 

Textile mill quarters 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills pimide housing for nearly 
10 per cent of their workers. They have built 659 houses in 4 villages, 
'rhe houses usually consist of a living room, a kitchen, washing place 
and a front verandah and a yard. The layout is spacious and roads 
are lighted with electricity. A nominal rent of Rs. 1-8 is charged 
though lor larger accommodation the rent varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 
per month. Charges for the lighting, conservancy and water are 
paid by the company. About 6 per cent of the permanent workers 
have been provided with housing in these colonies. Cleanliness 
of the colony is generally observ^ed and special caretakei's h^ave been 
employed. The Madura Alills employ 13,722 workers and 492 other 
employees. About 99 per cent of the former draw a salary between 
Rs. 51 to Rs. 100. So far, the mills have provided 780 houst^s for 
workers drawing less than Rs. 100 per mensem. Until 1939 they had 
only workers’ lines consisting of 176 houses, which now accommodate 
252 workers. In 1939 they launched a co-operative housing scheme 
under which the workers by paying easy monthly instalments could 
eventually become the owners of the houses. The miPs acquired 
91.78 acres of land during 1938-39 through Government help at a 
total cost of about Rs, 19,000. Tlie total cost of the colony inclusive 
of the cost of sites is about 6.52 lakhs of rupees out of w'hich the cost 
recoverable from tlie workers is Rs, 3.62 lakhs at Rs. 600 p^r worker. 
The workers are required to pay their share by monthly payments 
at the rate of Rs, 4 per house. It is provided in the schema: that the 
workei’s may become the owners of houses in about 12J years. At 
present, 1,480 workers with their depjendents totalling 4,0iX) persoas 
have been provided with housing in 604 tenements. Under the 
scheme, the following amenities have been provided, protected 
water-supply, sewerage and schools. Traasport facilities have also 
been arranged with the South Indian Raiway, The mills have agreed 
to defray the cost of season ticket of Rs. J-5 per mensem per worker. 
The mills have more housing schemes under consideration. They 
consider that their scheme, whcieby the employers build houses and 
collect the value in instalments, is l)elter than houses built at tlie 
employer’s cost. This scheme, however, is disapproved by tlie 
Buckiiigham and Carnatic Mills^ for the reason, that as retiring 
employees keep the houses, new employees have to be p»^vided with 
new houses adding a constant burden on the mills besides the 
possibility of a mill colony developing into a mixed colony. 
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Co-operative Societies 

In addition to the housi ig provided by employers and other 
private constructions, the Co-operative Societies have helped to a 
very great extent so far as the housing programme in the State is 
•concerned. The co-operative movement was started in the State as 
early as 1913-14, though real progress was made from 1924 onwards 
when Government undertook to finance them. In 1947 the District 
Collectors were instructed by the State Government to constitute 
Housing Committees in municipalities and Panchayats. As a 
result, such Committees were constituted in 75 municipalities and 198 
Panchayats for the selection of suitable sites for the introduction of 
co-operative housing schemes. Many housing societies under the 
scheme have been registered and will commence working shortly. 
In the remaining cases, the organisation of housing schemes is pending 
with the district officers of the Co-operative department. 

These Co-operative societies fall under the following categories :— 

(1) Co-operative Townships which acquire land, construct houses 
and also provide civic amenities to the inhabitants. 

(2) Co-operative Housing Construction Societies which construct 
houses and rent th*m out to members under the hire-purchase 
system. 

(3) Co-operative House Building Societies which undertake the 
construction of houses on behalf of their members as agents. 

(4) Ordinary Building Societies which advance long term loans 
for the construction of houses by the members on sites owned by 
them. 

The first Co-operative township to be registered in the State was 
the Katpadi Co-operative township in North Arcot District. The 
township collected a share capital of Rs. 0.80 lakhs and a Special 
Land Acquisition Officer was appointed for acquiring the lands for 
the township. There are five Co-operative Housing Construction 
Societies at Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura. Some of 
these Societies have already acquired land and have started the 
construction. 

Co-operative House Building Societies have been registered 
at Ellore and Kavur in West Gc^avari District, Madanapalli in 
Chittoor District and at Ballary. These are, however, exclusively 
for Government servants. 

Ordinary Building Societies have been formed or ordered to be 
formed at Calicut, Tirumangalam, Rajapalayam Dharampuri, 
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Rajampet, Srirangam, Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Anantapur, Salenr 
and Guntur districts in addition to the already existing societies in. 
South Arcot, Madura, etc. 

Complete details of the Co-operative Societies in the State have 
been given in a separate Chapter. 

Forms of State Assistance 

(i) Finance 

Government have undertaken to finance housing schemes.. 
Under the revised five year plan of housing it has been estimated that 
loans to the tune of one to one and a half crores per year may be 
required for a period off) years. This amount is placed at the disposal 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being sanctioned as 
loans to cooperative housing societies. The current rate of interest 
charged by Government on loam to cooperative housing societies is. 
.‘5J per cent per annum. 

(it) Special staff for land acquisition 

In order to expedite land acquisition proceedings, Government 
have recently sanctioned special land acquisition staff to work 
under the administrative control of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. They have also ordered that the emergency provision of the 
Land Acquisition Act should be applied in respect of co-operative 
housing schemes wherever possible. 

(m) Services of departmental officers free of cost for one 
year to work as Secretaries of Societies 

In deserving cases, the sei'vices of departmental officers are lent 
to the housing societies at half cost or free of cost to work as their 
paid Secretaries. Engineers and Supervisors of the Public Works 
Department are also deputed to housing societies on payment of cost 
to supervise the construction of houses. 

(iv) Arrangements for the supply of essential building 
materials 

(a) Iron and Steel 

Government have made special arrangements for the supply of 
iron and steel for co-operative housing schemes. A special quota 
of steel and pipes for Government sponsored housing schemes is 
placed at the disposal of the Registrar for distribution to co-operative 
housing societies. Suitable military surplus stores were also 
purchased by the Public Works Department for being sold to housing 
societies. 
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(5) Timber 

Government timber is supplied to co-operative housing societies 
at concessional rates from the Madras Government forest. 

(<:) Cement 

Government requested the Honorary Regional Cement Advisers 
to supply cement on a priority basis to co-operative housing societies 
on the recommendation of the Registrar. Recently Government 
have undertaken to purchase cement at I. S. D. rates and supply it 
to cooperative housing s(3cieties. 

It is hoped that with these facilities cooperative housing schemes 
will make headway and solve the hf)iising problem to a considerable 
extent. 

It has been calculated that about 11) per cent of the income of 
the working classes goes as rent. In the cheries the dwellings consist 
as a rule of one room huts of more or less the same size. Overcrowding 
is less in the street houses than in the cheries. 

Many of the cheries have been constructed on low lying land 
without adequate drainage. During the rainy season most cheries 
in the south Indian cities arc surrounded by stagnant pools of foul 
water, which is replenished constantly by drainage from the roads 
and high grounds on all sides. Rents of these single rooms are 
exorbitant, ranging from Re. 0-8-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 giving opportunities 
to landlords, not excluding municipalities and temples, to exploit the 
situation by building more and more of the flimsy huts at all angles 
and utilising all available space and leaving them without repairs for 
a considerable time. No wonder that the untouchable castes who 
are denied social opportunities of improvement of their manner of life 
and who live under such vile and wretched conditions, seek to forget 
their hard day’s toil and their unwholesome living conditions by drink 
and gambling, while there wallow in the mud and filth around them 
herds of pigs who arc the legitimate scavengers in the cheries ! 

The population of the Madras city within the old Corporation 
limits has been growing with enormous rapidity during the last five 
years. While the population of the city in 1941 was 7.77 lakhs, it 
increased to 12.35 in 1946, the percentage of increase being 60. 
The available number of houses in the city was 90,000 out of which 
only 66,014 have a rental value of over Rs. 36 per annum and the 
remaining houses are just hovels and slum dwelling requiring to be 
replaced. At present the number of houses including huts is 1,05,000 
for a population of 14 lakhs. 

Lack of finance and difficulties and delay in the acquisition of 
house sites are the two main impediments in the way of progress. 
However, the Madras Improvement Trust has formula^d a Rs. 6 
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crore five-year plan to build 20,000 houses. The plan 
envisages the formation of co-operatives to lend money for 
the purchase of house sites, and an initial outlay of Rs. 1 
crore is sought to start the scheme. The Trust has so far framed 20 
schemes ; of these one was dropped after sanction as the cost of 
acquisition was prohil)itive and of the remaining 11 have been 
sanctioned the Government, three arc awaiting sanction and two 
have been returned for revision. Land value is still prohibitive. 
If it is brought down, it will be possible to construct houses for the 
poor and the middle class people for prices ranging from Rs. 5,(100 to 
Rs. 10,000. 

Tenements constructed by the Madras Corporation 

The Madras Corporation has constructed 1,758 model tenements 
and houses in different localities within its limits. Drinking water is 
supplied by common taps, one or more being provided for each block. 
Ill certain parts only sewage system is provided while in other parts 
open drainage is prevalent. Some of the lencments are provided 
with electric lights. A brief description of the tenements built by the 
Corporation is given below :— 

1. Harbour Tenement 

This is a building providing accommodation for 187 families 
and was built by the Corporation in 1938. One room and a verandah 
is allotted to each family on a monthly rent of Rs. 3. This is 
occupied mainly by dock coolies earning a dailv wage of Rs, 2/- to 
Rs. 2/4. 


2. Bandar Ramnaiykar Tenements 

These are occupied by small traders, hawkers, bidi makers, 
basket makers and mat makers, etc. The accommodation is one 
room, kitchen, store and latrine and the monthly rental is Rs. 2/8 
per family. 

3. Dr. Besant Nagar (Perambur) 

This w'as built by the Corporation in 1931 and is mainly occupied 
by mill workers. One room, kitchen, store and latrine are allotted 
to each family on a monthly rental of Rs. 1/8/-. 

4. Gornan Smith Nagar (Perambur) 

This was built by the Corporation in 1931. One room, verandah, 
store kitchen, latrine and small compound are allotted to each family 
on a monthly rental of Rs. 2. Some 186 families are accommodated. 
One occupier working in the Corporation reported his monthly earning 
to be Rs. 45. 

5. Tenements at Perambur 

In these tiled sheds with pucca walls, one room, verandah and a 
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latrine are allotted to each family on a monthly rental of Rs. 2. Some 
240 families are accommodated. 

Recently the Madras. Corporation has commenced a 
larger housing scheme—known as Shenoy Nagar Hoasing 
Scheme for accommodating the middle class families. It has 
been arranged that the occupants of these houses will become 
proprietors thereof on payment of monthly rent for 20 years. There 
are four types of houses, namely, ‘ A * type, ‘ B ’ type, ‘C ’ type and 
‘ D ’ type. All these houses are two storeyed with open spaces around 
having varying accommodation according to the type to which 
they belong. ‘D’ type houses, the smallest ones, are quite fine and 
commodious for a small middle class family. The qualities to ‘A*, 
‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ type houses are improved by graduation. ‘A* tyj>e 
houses are quite luxuriant. The total cost of the schemes will be 
about Rs. 1.2 crores, a loan of Rs. 8 lakhs has already been obtained 
from the Government and the construction of the building has been 
started. 

The sites "allotted for residential buildings comprise the following 
categories. 24 plots of about 7,200 sq. ft. each are to be used for 
construction of dwellings for persons whose average monthly income 
ranges between Rs. 250 and Rs. 750, 392 homes are to be built on 
sites of about 4,800 sq. ft. each for persons of income ranging between 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 250, 311 sites of about 3,600 sq. ft. each are intended 
for dwelling for persons with an income ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 
Provision has also been made for sixty quarters for domestic servants 
employed in the area. When completed this colony is expected to be 
self-sufficient unit with all facilities planned on modern lines. 

It is understood that the Council of the Madras Corporation has 
accepted the proposal of the Commissioner that a Housing Board for 
the city be constituted with adequate powers and that the Government 
be requested to pass suitable legislation to enable the Corporation to 
undertake the scheme. ITic Commissioner had pointed out that 
the city had a population of 14.29 lakhs and the average strength of a 
family was about six. On this basis, they required about 2,38,000 
houses. They had at present (August 1952) 1,05,000 houses in¬ 
cluding huts and they required 1,33,000 houses more. The Com¬ 
missioner thought it was not difficult to build 50,000 houses within 
the first ten years if the proposals made were approved in ioto. Among 
the proposals made are large-scale acquisition of vast open land and 
construction of an adequate number of tenements for housing the poor, 
middle class and the lower class. The cost of land and construction 
of a standard tenement suitable for a family of six with provision of 
all amenities is estimated at Rs. 6,000. Therefore, 60,000 houses 
will cost Rs. 25 crores. He thought that about 76 per cent of this 
sum could be borrowed and the balance of 25 per cent would have 
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to be contributed by the State and the Union Governments as 
subsidies. The borrowed amount can be repaid in a period of 30 to 60 
years. The economic rent for a tenement costing Rs. 5,000 would 
be Rs. 23 but since most of the occupants could not pay this the State 
and the Union Governments and the employers must contribute part 
of the rent. The scheme has aroused great interest. 

There are 81 municipalities in Madras. The census of 1P41 
showed that the population in these 81 municipalities was 30.25 
lakhs. The population in the 69 municipalities which were investi¬ 
gated by the Madras Provincial Housing Committee was 28.81 lakhs in 
1942 which rose to 38.80 lakhs in 1946. The total number of houses 
in the 69 municipalities in 1941 and 1946 was about 460,543 and 
552,700 respectively. While the increase in population in the last 
five years was 33.2 per cent, the percentage of increase in the total 
number of houses during the same period was only 25 per cent. It is 
however gratifying to note that some of the municipalities have 
already made progress in regard to provision of housing. 

The Madura municipality has built six colonies •for municipal 
Harijan employers. All (he colonies have electric lighting, protected 
water-supply, common bath-rooms and fmsh out latrines which are 
either connected to the underground drainage system or disposed of 
through septic tanks. In Ootacamuiid there are six types of model 
houses, which are utilised as quarters for the municipal staff. The 
dw^ellings arc stated to be not comfortable ; nor do they appear to 
satisfy the minimum requirements of a model house. These quarters 
consist of a single room 10' x 10' or 10' x 8' with or without small 
verandah in the front. 'The Coonoor municipality has constructed 
some model tenements for the poor people. This is commendable. 

In the Narasaraopet municipality, type design quarters for the 
occupation of municipal health department employees have recently 
been constructed. Each house consists of amain room measuring 12 
feet by 10 feet with a verandah 6 feet wide on both sides to be used as 
kitchen and frontage respectively. In continuation of the verandahs, 
10 feel vacant space is left in front and r^ar of each house to be used 
as an open yard. For housing municipal inferior staff, house sites 
at concessional rates have been granted wherein the employees have 
constructed thatched houses measuring 300 sq. ft. These huts are 
built to a type design. Adjoining the peons’ colony the municipal 
staff colony is constructed where there is accommodation for housing 
80 employees. The plots are uniform in size and it is hoped that 
they would be built upon a uniform standard. 

Recommendations of the Madras Provincial Housing Com¬ 
mittees (1948) 

The Committee was of the opinion that the housing development 
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should be properly planned and executed. For the purpose, a 
•detailed survey of housing, showing the extent of overcrowding existing 
in each individual area and the number of houses which are below 
human standard of habitation, should be undertaken to serve as a 
correct guide for formulating housing schemes in that area. The 
committee has endorsed the recommendations of the Shore Committee 
that “it is the responsibility of the Provincial Government to deal 
with the problem of housing and executing housing schemes.” This 
responsibility has, of course, to be shared by local bodies or public 
authority such as Improvement Trustsi But the Government must 
be responsible for ensuring coordinated progress and for encouraging 
others to make a determined effort to provide more and better houses 
for the people. The Government and local bodies as well as big 
employers should set example in the matter of housing their em¬ 
ployees especially of low income group (Rs. 200 and under) 
and should undertake immediately housing programme for the 
purpose on a 20 year basis. With regard to the housing of the 
industrial workers and employees of local authorities the Committee 
suggested that the Slate Government should subsidise the cost of such 
housing to the extent of 25 per cent and secure another 25 per cent 
from the Government of India. So far as the standards of housing 
are concerned, the Committee were in general agreement with the 
recommendations of the Bhorc Committee, the Public Health Sub- 
Committee and the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee of the 
•Standing Labour Committee of the Government of India, that is, a 
minimum floor (carpet) space required for a house for six inmates 
should be 340 sq. feet, the mean floor area per adult should be 75 
sq. ft. and for a child under 10 years 40 sq. ft. ; the minimum floor 
area of a living or a bed room should preferably be 120 sq. ft. but in 
no case should it be less than 80 sq. ft., the height of a room should 
not be less than 9 feet from the level. In the case of flat roofs the 
minimum height should be 10 ft. The minimum plinth level should 
be 18 inches above the level of the centre of the nearest street. The 
height of doors should not be less than 6 ft, 3 inches but should pre¬ 
ferably be 6 ft. 9 inches for main doors. The width of doors should 
not be less than 3 feet for main doors though for bath rooms it may 
be 1 ft. 8 inches. The area of windows and ventilators should in no 
case be less than one-sixth of the floor space. The kitchen should not 
be less than 60 sq. ft. in area. The bath room should not be less than 
24 sq. ft. The lavatory should be of the minimum size of 16 sq. ft. 
Essential amenities should be provided for each house. 

The minimum housing standards prescribed should be applicable 
nri, constructions undertaken by any agency whatsoever. 

The Government should give loans to loc^ authorities for launching 
the housing scheme which would be interest free and repayable in a 
period not exceeding 40 years. For financing housing scheme the 
government should create a Housing Fund and raise money through 
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taxation, (1) housing cess (2) a surcharge oh property tax and 
profession tax (3) a uniform levy per employee on industrial and com¬ 
mercial establishments (4) a portion of the Entertainment tax to be 
earmarked for housing and (5) Railway passenger terminal tax.. 
The Committee recommended that a Housing Act on the lines of the 
English Consolidated Housing Act of 1936 should be placed on the 
Statute Book. The main objective to* be achieved by the Act was to 
apportion responsibility in respect of the housing of the poor, the 
working classes and families in low income groups upon the various 
authorities or agencies concerned ; to ensure that housing in general 
conforms to the- minimum standards prescribed ; to end overcrowd¬ 
ing ; to constitute authorities, wherever necessary, to undertake 
housing projects; to provide finance, State subsidies, etc., for launching, 
housing projects and to achieve objects ancillary to the goal of 
adequate liousing. 
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ORISSA 

Accurate figures for accommodation of labourei's are not avail¬ 
able. However, about 1,260 houses accommodating 3,233 factory 
workers have been built after 1947. Government in tne Development 
(L. S. G.) Department as a postwar measure sanctioned Rs. 8 lakhs 
to 8 municipalities in this State to construct type design sweepers’ 
quarters and these have been constructed in most of the cases. 

The major causes of the shortage of adequate workers’ housing 
in the State are :— 

(i) The majority of factory workers in Orissa are drawn from 
villages for short periods in the year whenever they find no employment 
in agriculture. They leave their families in their native villages to 
which they invariably return after the lap^e of a few month >. They 
live in barracks or huts made by factory owners or in rented houses. 

v«) Illiteracy and lack of bargaining power on the part of labourers 
to demand proper accommodation. 

^ (iii) Low wages to factory workers also stand in the way of their 
paying rent for proper accommodation and consequently the 
employers do not invest money in constructing proper accommodation 
for their employees. 

(w) Want of any legislation compelling the employers to provide 
accommodation for their employees. 

The employers of organised industries such as paper mill, glass 
factory, textile factory and a few mills have supplied quarters at 
full economic rents to their lower staff and free of any rent to their 
daily workers. 

Government of India have sponsored an Industrial Housing 
scheme to increase housing accommodation for the workers and the 
establishment of a Regional Housing Board in the State is being 
examined. In this scheme stress has been laid on permanent cons¬ 
truction. The salient features of the scheme are grant of interest 
free loan to the extent of 2-3rd of the total cost of construction of' 
houses to industrialists who provide the remaining 1-3rd of the cost 
of construction. The loan is repayable by the industrialists in 
25 years. The industrialists arc entitled to recover as rent 21 per- 
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cent of the capital cost subject to a maximum of 10 per cent of the 
workers wages. Rs. 29 lakhs so far have been obtained as loan for 
this scheme. In addition, the construction of houses for the transport 
workers of Government by the Transport department is also being 
taken up. 

Government help 

1. In the year 1950-51 a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs wis granted to 
1 nduslrialists as loan for construction of such hou>es and 160 two 
roomed quarters were constructed. With the further loan of Rs. 10 
lakhs obtained in 1951-52 a similar number of houses have been 
constructed. 

2. Help for acquisition, of land for building sites is given by 
Government through tlic Land Acquisition department whenever 
it is required. 

5. Controlled building materials such as iron, steel and cement 
are arranged for building construction through the State Supply 
Department. 

4. The Industrial Engineer appointed under the Director of 
Industries of the State helps the private parties in rendering technical 
advice to them whenever required. 

5. Cement industry has been established in the State to increase 
production of building materials and other reqiiir;;ments are obtained 
through the Supply Department. 

6. Arrangements have been made to draw adequate require¬ 
ments of the industrialists in regard to constructional materials. 

7. Training in different trades such as carpentry', smithy etc., 
is imparted in the Industrial Schools. The trainees are also given 
stipends. 

8. Higher training in Civil Engineering, Architecture, etc., is 
given to the students of Orissa by deputing them outside the State 
with Government stipends. 

There are no House Building Co-operative Societies in the 
Stale. A Town and Country Planning Bill is, however, under the 
consideration of the State 'Government. The State also has a Rent 
'Control Act (1950). 
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PUNJAB 


The State of Punjab has about l,2f)0 factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1048. Of these, about 120 employ 100 or more 
“workers, while a few larger units employ from 1,500 to 2,500 workers. 
Besides, there are Tea plantations in the Kangra district employing 
about 10,000 workers. The Nangal and Bhakra project undertaken 
in the State employs 15,000 workers. The industries in the State 
range over several types—textiles, artificial silk, woollen, hosiery 
articles, sports and leather goods, utensils, chemicals, paper, sugar, 
glass works, vegetable products, starch making, distilleries, general 
engineering, fiour milling and ^cientiiic instruments, etc. The main 
concentration of industry has been at Amritsar, Chheharta, Verka, 
Batala, Dhariwal, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Jagadhri, Ambala, Panipat 
and Bhiwani. During the last i-5 years power develop¬ 
ment of the industries at places like Abdullapur (Jamna 
Nagar), Panipat, Sonepat and Bahadurgarh has made good 
progress. 

The influx of population after the Partition resulted in the housing 
problem getting more acute all over the State, particularly as much of 
the rural population in Pakistan also preferred to settle in the towns. 
The industry had also to face the problem of replacing skilled Muslim 
labour which had left for Pakistan. This led to the; need for 
training more workers and lodging them around the place of 
work. 

In spite of the shortage of building materials and other difficulties, 
facts show that the employers, on a voluntary basis, have made fairly 
reasonable efforts in constructing more houses for their workers, 
considering the size of the average unit. About 1,250 houses have 
been constructed for industrial workers by employers (including 
Government) since the Partition in August, 1947. Due 

to the gigantic project being undertaken by Government at 

Nangal and Bhakra, it has become necessary to construct 

labour colonies there. The number of quarters constructed by 
Government at Nangal and Bhakra and Nilokheri-810-thus 

exceeds the number of quarters constructed by private employers 
—436. 

In all, nearly 4,000 quarters have been constructed so far in the 
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State by private employers and Government, The number of quarters 
is as follows:— 

Total No. of 


Name of district. houses 

constructed 

' 1. Kangra . 115 

2. Ferozepur . 38S 

3. Amritsar . 1,588^ 

4. Ludhiana . 48 

5. Ambala . 854 

6. Gurdaspur ... ... ... ... 179 

7. Hoshiarpur. 41 

8. Hissar... ... ... ... ... 657 

9. Gurgaon . 11 


The accommodation and the layout of the quarters constructed 
by Shri Gopal Paper Mills and Sarswati Sugar Mills at Jagadhri in 
Ambala District and by the New Egerton Woollen Mills at Dhariwal 
are particularly good and the quarters, in most cases, are allotted 
rent-free or on nominal rent. The quarters constructed for employees 
in the Government Central Workshop, Amritsar, are also of quite 
a good standa^-d. 

The construction of quarters by individual employers is confined 
to the larger units who have enough finance. The number of the 
large units in the State is, however, relatively only a small percentage 
of the total number of industrial establishments. The workers working 
in the smaller units have also to find some roof and in this perspective, 
however creditable may be the effort of the larger employers in ac¬ 
commodating their workmen, the general problem of housing of the 
average workers in the town remains very acute. 

Planning for the future 

The circumstances shown alx)ve make out a clear case for State 
help for relieving congestion in industrial housing. The State Labour 
Advisory Board set up by the State Government had appointed a 
Sub-Committee to report on the question of industrial housing and 
the drawing up of plans for cheaper types of construction. Ultimately 
the financing of the scheme proved a bottle-neck which, however, was. 
overcome after the Central Government granted a loan of 10 lakhs 
of rupees to the Punjab Government for industrial housing during the 
financial year 1950-51. The State Government have agreed to- 
pay up their part of the contribution for the year during 1951-52, and 
have also incorporated in three years’ and five years* Development 
Plans a provision for drawing an equal amcuit of loan from the 
Government of India every year and contributing their share of* 
5 lakhs of rupees during each of the next five years. 
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The Government of India in their earlier scheme for Industrial 
Housing had indicated that Central Legislation was contemplated 
for the purpose of requiring the employers to pay up their share of the 
rent statutorily. Pending bringing out such a scheme, the employers 
have been asked to volunteer to avail of the schemcsi and agree to 
pay their share of the rent for the quarters allotted to their workers, 
•during a period of 25 years. 

The employers were asked (/) to intimate whether they 
would like to avail of the Government of India’s scheme and («) to 
state the number of houses proposed to be constructed for their 
workers, showing separately quarters for bachelors and families and 
indicating also the areas in which it was proposed to set up the houses. 
The replies received were fairly encouraging to start with and 
some twenty employers expressed their desire to construct 
957 houses in all, of which about 553 would be family 
•quarters and 104 for bachelors. Approximately at a rate of Rs. 3,50(1 
per quarter, the amount needed for the construction of 657 quarters 
would be about 23 lakhs of rupees which would show that there 
would be ample scope for utilising the grants on the basis of a 
voluntary response from the employers. There are chances that if 
the houses for workers are well constructed and become popular, the 
response, even on voluntary basis, from more employers would be 
forthcoming in the future. 

For the purpose of ensuring that the plans for the construction of 
industrial houses are the best that can be ensured, an effort was made 
to get the plans and estimates of the concerns who are known to have 
undertaken the construction of industrial housing with a measure of 
success in this Sate and elsewhere in India. The plans and estimates 
received from several quarters are under examination of the 
•Government. 

The work for the construction of workers’ quarters in accordance 
with the scheme of Industrial Housing formulated by the Government 
of India is under action. A sum of Rs. 7^ lakhs (2^ lakhs by the 
State Government and Rs. 5 lakhs by Government of India) was 
earmarked for the purpose during 1952. The establishment of a 
Regional Housing Board is also under consideration. The position 
in regard to the specifications, subsidies and loans will now, however, 
change in view of the Government of India’s latest subsidy and 
ioans scheme, details of which have been given separately. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 
Extent of the Problem 

The U. P. is an important centre of organised industries. The 
most important of which are (t) Textile, (it) Sugar, (tit) Glass, (iv) 
Leather and Tanning and (v) Oil. There are 1,181 registered 
factories in the State spread over different centres, viz>i Kanpur, 
Lucknow.. Agra, Banaras, Moradabad, Rampur, Firozabad, Hathras, 
Saharanpur, Bareilly, Meerut and Gorakhpur. The following table 
will show the growth of factories and factory employment in the 


State:— 

Number 

of Average daily 

Serial 

Year working 

number of workers 

No. 

/aclories 

employed 


1 

1939 


546 

1,59,738 

2 

1940 


654 

l,80,«3a 


1941 


811 

2,24,316 

4 

1942 


840 

2,32,524 

5 

1943 


856 

2,54,839 

6 

1944 


943 

2,78,238 

7 

1945 


969 

2,76,468 

8 

1946 


971 

2,57,140 

9 

1947 


967 

2,40,396 

10 

1948 


1,040 

2,42,083 

11 

1949 


1,178 

2,33,837 

12 

19.W 

• « • 

1,253 

2,32,695 

13 

Half year ending June 

1951. 

1,]81 

2,28,511 


The U. P., like other States of India, is faced with the acute 
shortage of housing. Even in pre-war years the construction of houses 
in urban areas did not keep pace with the increase of population 
in cities and towns. The result was an unplanned urban development 
of habitation in industrial centres leading to congestion and stingy 
slums. During the war, (World War II) sudden influx of population 
due to rapid expansion of industries as well as other activities accen¬ 
tuated by mass movement of people due to Partition in 1947 have 
resulted in appalling overcrowding and congestion in the cities of 
Lucknow, Kanpur, Allahabad, Agra and Meerut and certain other 
smaller towns like Dehra Dun, Banaras and Bareilly. Increased 
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activities such as cloth control, rent control, labour exchanges, etc., 
are also responsible for an increase of population in urban areas, 
especially in Lucknow and Kanpur. The situation has further been, 
aggravated by the stoppage of construction of new houses owing to high 
cost of land, labour and building material. The increased population 
had to find accommodation in the houses that existed before 1940. 
So far as rural housing is concerned, the problem is not so much to 
build new houses or to establish new villages discarding old ones as 
to improve the existing houses and providing better sanitation, roads 
and other facilities, like drinking water, light, etc. As for industrial 
housing, it is estimated that the present shortage of housing in 
U. P. is in the neighbourhood of 2.50 lakhs, that is, .00 laklis for 
Kanpur and 1.90 lakhs for other places in the State. The main 
problem of industrial housing is in respect of Kanpur, although other 
industrial areas like Firozabad, require coasideraiion. A brief 
review of the housing facilities provided by various industries has 
beenattempted below. 

Textile mill quarters 

There are 38 registered cotton textile factories and the average 
number of workers employed by 35 out of these 38 mills in 1949 was 
56,747. Out of these, 14 factories employing 46,760 workers, are 
located at Kanpur, 6 employing 506 worker at Agra, 3 employing 
3,314 workers at Hathras and one each employing 2,413, 1,393 and 
1,285 workers at Banaras, Lucknow and Meerut respectively. The 
remaining small 12 factories are located in different towns. 

In Kanpur the Elgin Mills have provided two workers’ colonies 
consisting of 156 houses. The rents charged vary from Rs. 1/2 to 
Rs. 3/8 per month. The J. K. group of mills have also provided 
a large colony for their workers. The Cawnpore Cotton Mills have 
provided a colony at Kakomi consisting of 319 quarters of which 165 
are single room tenements built back to back and the rest two roomed 
quarters. The rent charged varies from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per month. 

The workers’ private dwellings arc generally awfully over¬ 
crowded and insanitary and result in functional confusion, loss of 
time, dissipation of energy and continuous threat of diseases and 
epidemics and social decay. The report on housing conditions of 
mill workers in Kanpur shows that roughly 64 per cent workers live in 
single room tenements while 32 per cent live in two roomed tenements. 
The model dimensions of the room are IT x 9' x H' or about 100 
sq. feet in area and about 1,000 eft. in space. Verandahs are available 
to 59 percent families living in one-roomed dwellings and to 25 per 
cent families living in two-roomed dwellings. The position in regard 
to ventilation, water-conventions, privies, dust-bins, drainage and 
over-crowding is deplorable. Hitherto no outside agency, public or 
private, has undertaken the provision of sanitary dwellings, but a 
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Tew employers have provided housing accommodation to a proportion 
of their workers, as already mentioned. 

Paper mill industry 

In U. P. there arc four factories, two employing 958 workers 
at Saharanpur, one each employing 603 and 355 workers at Lucknow 
and Meerut respectively. The L. I. C. surveyed one mill in 
Saharanpur, the number of workers being 700 at the time of survey. 
The company have provided free housing accommodation to 70 
per cent of the operatives. Most of the lower paid workers are 
housed in single room quarters having a verandah and an enclosed 
courtyard. Though ventilation is defective, proper arrangements 
for drainage have been made. Common arrangements for water- 
supply and sanitary have been made in some cases. 

•Jute mill quarters 

The Stale has three jute mills which employed a total average 
of 6,852 workers in the year 1949. Out of these, two mills are located 
in Kanpur city and they employed 5,394 workers. The third one 
is located at Sahjanwa in Corakhpur and employed 1,458 workers. 
The J. K. Jute Mills at Kanpur is the biggest mill in the State 
and employed 5,110 workers. Generally speaking, the housing 
conditions are not very unsatisfactory. One mill has housed about 
125 workers in double storeyed chawls containing a room 10' x 12' 
in size with a verandah. The rent charged varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 
p. m. There are common arrangements for water taps and latrines. 

Glass industry 

There are 118 glass factories and they employed 8,482 workers 
in 1949. Out of these 101 factories are located in Agra district, 
specially at Firozabad, which employed 5,211 workers in 1949. 
The remaining 17 factories are located in Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Bijnore, Mainpuri, Meerut and Moradabad districts. 

The U. P. Glass Works Limited, Bahjoi, have housed 7 per cent 
of their total labour force. The quarters are pucca with brick laid 
roof and flooring. The rents charged for quarters allotted to inferior 
staff vary from two annas to 8 annas per mensem while the rents of 
the superior staff quarters vary from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2 p.m. In the 
better type of quarters latrines and water taps are provided, but sani¬ 
tation is poor and water supply is practically non-existent. The 
Ganga Glass Works, Balawali, housed 250 workers out of a total of 
729 free of rent in 209 quarters of eight different types. These are 
common Indian type single-roomed tenements. Water taps and 
open latrines have been provided. In Firozabad, some cutting 
factories have provided housing accommodation to a proportion 
of their workers. The Jain Glass Works at Harangau provided 22 
quarters to their employees. The quarters are all single room 
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tenements having one room (10 ft X 10 ft. x 10 ft.) a courtyard 
(12 ft. X 10 ft.) outside the room and at the right extreme comer 
a[ the courtyard a small walled enclosure 3 ft. sq. to serve the purpeue 
of a urinal or latrine. 

Shellac Industry 

The U. P. enjoys a prominent position in the production of 
shellac and seedlac. Mirzapur, having 17 factories and employing 
2,000 workers, is the largest centre in India. There is not much housing 
provision at Mirzapur, for the shellac workers live in the town busUes 
and are also scattered in the neighbouring villages. Single room 
tenements are let out for Rs. 2 or 3 per month. The structure and 
sanitary conditions of these houses are like those of houses in any 
other small town in north India. 

Municipalities 

The Kanpur Municipal Board is one of the principal municU 
palities of Indi \. It had in iU employment 3,255 workers in five de¬ 
partments in 1961. The Board have housed about 500 or one third of 
the scavengers in 2o8 quarters which have been built in four localities. 
The labour employed in parks and gardens have been provided 
rent free quarters. 

The quarters are of three types—one-roomed houses, two- 
roomed houses and houses with one room and a verandah. Single 
rooms are generally 10 ft. X 8 ft. the dimensions of verandah being 
8 ft. X 6ft. The monthly rent varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per quarter. 
These houses have pucca walk and in some cases even the floors are 
paved with bricks. The roofs are either pucca or thatched with tiles 
or tin. Common water taps and latrines for males and females 
separately have been provided in each ahata. Acute housing con¬ 
ditions in the city have led to congestion in these quarters as well and 
in a large number of cases more than one family lives in one quarter. 

These quarters are in a very unsatkfactory condition. There 
are open di:a>ins all round and the compounds are in a filthy condition. 
Nor 18 adequate provision made for the supply of water and sanitary 
arrangements. 

About 30 workers out of a total of 275 working in the water 
works have also been provided with rent free quarters which are one* 
roomed houses. Common latrines and water taps have been 
provided. 

Woollen mille 

In U. P. there are four regktered woollen factories two of 
which, employing 3,448 workers, (in 1949), are located at Kanpur. 
The remaining two, employing 238 and 106 workers, axe located at 
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Mirzapur and Allahabad respectively. Kanpur Woollen Mills is 
the biggest concern in the State and has a specis^l settlement for its 
workers. It contains 4l\ blocks of houses with 853 quarters. Apart 
from the quarters built for the supervisory staff, the workers* quarters 
contain either one or two rooms with an attached verandah. The 
double-room quarters consist of two rooms each 10 ft. X 12 ft., a 
verandah 21 ft. X 6 ft. and a courtyard 21 ft. X 11 ft. The rent 
charged for a single quarter is Rs. 1 /4/- per month while for the double 
quarter it is Rs, 4/8/- per month. This is one of the good settlements 
in Kanpur and the mill authorities have taken care to see that the 
surroundings arc kept clean and in sanitary condition. Certain 
special amenities are also provided in the settlement for the welfare 
of the operatives and their families, such as dispensary where the 
workers and their families are treated free of charge, a primary school 
for boys and another for girls, etc. 

Sugar industry 

The Uttar Pradesh is the largest sugar producing State in India 
and the sugar industry occupies a vital place in the economy of this 
State. Viewed from the number of persons employed in factories, 
the sugar industry’ comes only next to the cotton textile industry in the 
State. There were 77 sugar factories in the State and they employed 
49,312 workers in 1949. The factories are located in diffeieut 
districts, but the most important areas are Deoria, Gorakhpur, 
Meerut, Lakhimpur-Kheri and Basti districts. 

Until recently there were no adequate housing facilities lor 
sugar workers. Steps have recently been taken by the State 
Government to provide suitable housing facilities to sugar workers. 
A Fund has been created out of the sale proceeds of molasses, which 
would be utilised for the construction of houses for workers in the 
sugar and allied industries and for the welfare and development *of 
the industry'. The Government had advertised for designs of 
suitable workers’ quarters which could be constructed with the 
minimum quantity of available building materials like steel and 
cement. A number of designs were examined by a small experts 
committee. A sum of rupees 1,70,432 has so far been paid to 
different sugar factories towards the cost of construction of houses 
and 368 houses had already been constructed up to the end of 
August, 1962. 

Tanneries and leather goods 

This industry is mainly confined to Kanpur and the daily average 
number of workers employed is estimated to be 20,000. The Cooper 
Allen & Company have built about 800 quarters ;n which nearly 20 
per cent of their employees live. The rent varies from Rs. 1/10/- to 
Rs. 50 per quarter per month according to the accommodation and 
the status of tlie employees. 
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Kanpur 

The most congested area in the State is Kanpur. Besides having 
a large number of cotton spinning and weaving mills, Kanpur is an 
important centre for the tanning and manufacturing of leather 
goods. There are also a number of engineering works, foundries, 
.glassware factories, oil and flour mills, jute and woollen mills, ice 
factories and chemical works. There are 178 factories in Kanpur, 
employing more than a lakh of workers per day. Kanpur is pro¬ 
verbially known as The Manchester of India**. It is densely over¬ 
crowded and insanitary. Very little attention was until recently paid 
to the question of housing the large and rapidly increasing population.* 

Kanpur is one of the most glaring instances of an Indian city 
where haphazard industrial development and expansion of factories 
in the very heart of the city have resulted in serious overcrowding 
for the working class. The problem is not of recent origin. Even 
when there were 70 factories in and around the city employing only 
32,617 persons per day, the conditions were known to be deplorable. 
The Royal Commission on Labour as early as 1930, riglitly com¬ 
mented in their Report—‘'Three quarters of the town is made up 
of private insiees or akatas which are covered with houses either 
unfit for human habitation or in great need of improvement. Most 
of the houses consist of a single room, 8 ft. x 10 ft. with or without 
a verandah and such dwellings are frequently shared by two, three 
and four families. It is not uncommon for the floor to be below 
ground level and drainage, ventilation and sanitation are entirely 
wanting.*’ 40,000 workers of Kanpur live in ahaUis which are about 
200 in number. Here small dingy huts have been built by 
private landlords making handsome moneV out of the poor working 
class. The Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee, 1938, speaking 
about housing conditions in bustees and ahatas observed as follows 
**‘Most of the workers have to live in slums locally known as ahatas^ 
where small dingy rooms are let out on exorbitant rents. Most of these 
4 ihatas are extremely insanitary and over-crowded and lack adequate 
sunshine and ventilation, to say nothing of water, light and conser¬ 
vancy. Q^'iite a number of huts are under the street level. The 
conditions under which men, women and children in their thousands 
—about^ 40,000 soub—^live in these ahatas are indescribable. The 
apace withi.i each tenement where the worker with his family lives, 
often numbering 8 to 10 persons, is smaller than the space we usually 
have in our bathrooms. An animal specially if it be a horse or 
a cow is given more room than the poor workers. A night vbit for a 
stranger to these areas is a positively risky undertaking a sprained 
anlde is almost a certainty wMle a broken neck by stumbling into a 
blind well, or a goodly sized hole, would not be an impossibility; 
Even the elementary servi^ of public lighting is denied to these people. 
As for drainage and water supply, such luxuries are thought tb 
superfluities.” 
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According to the 1921 census the population of the city .was- 
219,189 Arsons which is now more than three times. In 1931 92^ 
jj^r cent of the families lived in one room tenement and the density 
of population was as high as 1,229 persons per acre. The findmgs- 
of the census were a danger signal that the town even at that time 
had grown into a fairly congested place. But the tide of industrial 
expansion did not care for this warning. The Kanpur Labour Inquiry 
Committee commenting on industrial housing said: “The entire 
sitwtion is inequitous. It should not be permitted to continue a 
day longer than possible,.” Between 1929 and 1938 while the number 
of factories in Kanpur increased by 26, the average number of workers- 
daily employed went up by 23,663. Between 1939 and ,1943, 
the number of registered factories at Kanpur went up from 96 to 158 
and the average daily number of persons employed also increased from 
56,280 to 103,645, an increase of over 83 per cent within four years. 
Then came the second World War, which greatly raised the tempo- 
of industrial activity in the city. By 1945, there were 178 factories- 
employing on an average 116,508 workers per day which has still 
further risen. The total population of the city, according to food 
t:ensus, had swollen to 743,755 persons leading to more congestion 
and squalor in the workers’ houses. The population to-day is still 
larger, in the neighbourhood of eight lakhs. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Kanpur Labour 
Enquiry Committee, 1938, the Bureau of Economic Intelligence of 
U. P. conducted a general enquiry into housing conditions of workers 
living in ahatas in 1938-39. The Committee investigated 1^421 
families. Out of these 64.6 per cent lived in one room tenements,, 
while 31.3 per cent in two rooms, 3 per cent in three rooms and only 
1 per cent in more than three. The average size of these rooms was- 
11.4' X 8.5' X 10,2'. The area of the room on an average was 
96.9 square feet with a capacity of988.4 cubic feet. 70 per cent of the 
rooms had only one door each and 25 per cent had two doors each.. 
In as many as 69 per cent rooms in two-roomed dwellings, 57 per cent 
in three-roomed dwellings and 39 per cent in four roomed dwellings,, 
the only door was the common door. The most common size of doors 
was 6 ft. X 3 ft. Ventilation in these rooms was hopelessly inade<][uate, 
92 per cent being without windows. Verandahs were available 
tp 59 per cent of families living in one-roomed dwellings and to 25- 
jper (Cent of families living in two-roomed houses. Courtyard was 
hot available to 73 per cent of families living in one and two-ropmed. 
dweilirigs. Construction of these houses was also very poor. About. 
73 per cent of rooms had kuicha floors. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
dwellings pucca roofs, while in the case of 32 per cent rooms, ttie 
rtof was either tiled or tinned. Again privacy was affected in 
either by verandahs and courtyards being c^h 
to view frohi neighbouring house-tops or as a residt of unsuita^ 
doors and common share of dwellings. Only 7 per cent families hiad 
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private taps for water supply and 46 per cent took their water fix>m 
public taps. Nearly 50 per cent families drew their water from 
wells, each one again serving, on an average, 105 families or 313 
persons. Many of these houses were deprived of even ordinary 
lavatory arrangements. Only 19 per cent of the families had priva^ 
latrines. The rest used public latrines each of which had on an 
average pressure of 297 families or 761 persons. Nearly 52 j>er cent 
•of the families consisted of 3 to 6 persons each, though families con¬ 
sisting of 7 to 12 persons each were not uncommon. Judged by the 
I. L. O. standard, 69 per cent of the persons covered by the inquiry 
Hived in overcrowded dwellings. If the room area of 40 square feet 
is taken as the minimum requirement for an adult, 64 per cent of 
one-roomed dwellings and 58 per cent dw'ellings in all were over¬ 
crowded. To sum up, every thing in labour bustees^ —roads, drainage, 
sanitation and ventilation—leaves much to be desired. Squalor, dirt, 
filth and stench are common in all the ahatas where even latrine 
accommodation is either nil or deficient. It would be flattering to 
•call these slums as '' workers’ houses” for dingy, dilapidated kothris 
with kuicha floors and leaky roofs accommodating 10 to 12 persons 
each can hardly be so described. No wonder, therefore, that these 
•ahatas form the nuclei for starting epidemic diseases. The 
Gobardhana ahata in Luchmanpur area, for example, is notorious 
for its underground cells. The average cell is made of mud and 
roofed with khaprail and is badly in need of repairs. The only access 
to it is a hole-like door 3^' X which cannot be entered without 
twisting the body and bowing down. Its floor is at least 3 to 4 feet 
below the surface of the street. I’he kutcha uneven floor is full of 
holes and in one corner are earthen pots, scrap tins and other odd 
belongings of slum dweller heaped together, while in another there 
are small babies, grown up men and women squatting almost on one 
another. 

According to the Royal Commission on Labour 3,100 quarters 
had been provided by the employers. The Kanpur Labour Enquiry 
<Committee stated that altogether the accommt^ation provided by 
employers consists of about 3,000 tenements which house about 10,000 
per^as. Jn . the opinion of the Committee the houses built by the 
employers were much better in a>mparison with the dwellings of the 
workers in the bustees. Not only are their rents moderate, but they 
are spacious, well built and their sanitary conditions were &r superior 
to those prevailing in private labour bustees. Prominent among the 
employers’ settlements, according to the Committee, were 
AfodRLobeitganj Settlement, Kakomiganj; Setdement, i^nganj 
Settlement, Elgin Settlement and Maawellgaiy Settlement. 

MacRobertganj Settlement has 802 houses put of which 665 are 
single quarters/106 double quarters, 30 doubie (superior) and 12 
bungalow l^pe quarte The total number of workmen residing 
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is 937 while the total village population is 3,084. The average size* 
of single quarter is 12' x 10' with a verandah 10'- X 6'. The 
a single quarter is Rs. 1/4/- per mouth, for double quarter RS. 4/8/- 
pcr month, for double (superior) Rs. 8 per month and for bungalow 
t}Tpe quarter Rs. 16 per month. In AHenganj S,cttlement 1,102 
workers are housed in 853 houses. The total village population , is 
3,472. The 72 single quarters with the lowest rent measure 10' X 8'' 
with a verandah 8' X 5.3' ; the other 700 single quarters have in 
addition a courtyard measuring 8' x 6'. The rent varies between 
Rs. 1/2/- to Rs. 17 per month. 

In Kakomiganj Settlement there are 319 houses out of which 
310 are single quarters. The total village population, is 1,000. Of 
the single quarters, there are 165 measuring 9' X 9' with a verandah 
9' X 5.4' ; 11 have in addition a courtyard 10' X 9'; 61 have rooms 
9' X 9' and verandah 9' X 8'; 63 have built in verandahs, fitted 
with doors ; and 10 of similar construction also have courtyard 
measuring 18.6' X 9'. 

The Elgin Settlement is situated on the banks of the Ganges.. 
The total number of quarters is 156. They are of three kinds—a room, 
with a verandah at Re. 1 /2/- per mensem; a room with a verandah 
and a walled courtyard with door at Rs. 1 /8/- ; two rooms with a 
verandah and a courtyard with door at Rs. 3/8/- per mensem. The 
flush latrines arc provided for both men and women. 

In Maxwellganj Settlement the total number of quarters is 104.. 
The Settlement consists of three types of quarters. The ‘ A * type 
house has two rooms, a verandah and a storeroom with wall shelves, a 
pucca cooking place, a walled coiirtyard with door and a two-seated 
latrine. The rent is Rs. 6/8/- per mensem. The ‘ B ' type is the same 
as 'A^ but only one room. The rent is Rs. 3/4/-. The ‘C' type has 
only one room and a verandah. The rent is Rs. 2/8/- per mensem. 
The roofs of ' A ’ and ‘ B ’ types arc flat and cemented. There is 
water tap and a two-seated latrine lor each quarter. The quarters, 
are also provided with electric lights. 

In spite of the very appalling housing conditions no heed was. 
paid to the problem by the State. Only in 1943-44, the Government 
made an inquiry into the extent of housing facilities provided by 32 
leading factories of the city and the results of this inquiry were alarm¬ 
ing. Out of 1,20,000 workers, who were at that time employed in 
these factories, only 6,465 were housed by the employers. Towards 
the fag end of the war the Improvement Trust constructed 2,400 
quarters in the Juhi area. This was comprehensive scheme aiming, 
at the development of almost a baiten place into a new neat town 
which could acCpmmodate ten to twelve thousand persons. There 
are 10 units of 246 workers’ quarters each. Each unit comprises lO' 
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residential blocks, each of 24 quarters, 2 sanitary blocks, each of 12 
seats 4 bathing blocks with a shed, platform, bathing rooms, taps 
etc., sewers and internal roads," all self-contained. Eadh residential 
block’has 12 quarters on the ground floor and 12 quarters on the 
first floor. The ground floor quarters contain one living-room,.cine 
verandah-cum-room with a fire place and a courtyard all of which 
are 12 ft. X 9 ft. approximately. The quarters on the first flotor 
contain one living room 12ft. X 9. ft.^ one verandah 12 ft. X 7 ft. 
and one courtyard 12 ft. X 7 ft. The work was started almost frohi' 
a scratch and entailed the construction of long roads, laying down 
of underground sewers and setting up of street lights. Different 
types of quarters with lot of open space have been built up and are 
available to workers on moderate rents. 

Even earlier the Kanpur Improvement Trust had a scheme to 
build a limited number of workmen’s quarters every year. These 
were transferred at cost price to the Elgin Mills, the Kakomi Co¬ 
operative Housing Society, the Municipal Board and to individual 
workers. The accommodation in the quarters built by the Trust 
varied as the time progressed. The earlier designs comprised a 
room (100 to 120 sq. ft.) a verandah (about 80 sq. ft.) and a courtyard 
with a small kitchen. Later designs of quarters constructed since 
1934 comprised a living room (100 to 120 sq. ft.) back room, a verandah 
(about 80 sq. ft.) and an independenf hand-cleansing latrine. These 
quarters have all been built back to back in rows of 20 each. The 
structures wci e constructed of brick and mud, with R.C.C. slab roofs 
but the floors were all kuicha. Two adults or one family comprising 
husband, wife and three children resided in each quarter before the 
war. The number of inmates has doubled or trebled since 1939. 
The difficulty of water has now been removed to a considerable extent 
by the construction of tube wells. The area is far away from the 
city. In the absence of new houses, the buiden of providing shelter 
to tile expanding industrial proletariat during the war period fell 
on the slums of the city. Human beings flocked iti the ahatas^ where 
every room, verandah, courtyard, kitchen (if any), every nook and 
corner was packed with as many persons as possible. When living 
space was so rare, it was fortunate lor a worker to get entry into 
a slum and share it in shifts with others. In the ahatas congestion 
increased, pressure on latrines mounted up, long queues for water 
taps became an everyday phenomenon, and large masses of industrial 
workers lived and slept on the street. It was impossible for them 
to huddle into the common billet and enjoy the privilege of a ceiling 
above their head ! This abnormal accumulation of psi*sons had 
disastrous effects on the health and family life of the workers. 

The war did not only make the workers’ homes more unhealthy 
and congested, but it al^ boosted up their repts. In the general 
inflationary ^conditions, rents of buildings soared skyhigh during the 
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war period, but in the case of the worldng class their burden was 
muth heavier owing to their exceptionally limited purchasing power. 
In 1944,1948 and 1961 the Kanpur Labour Office made an inquiry 
into the rents paid by die workers in different localities. The results 
of this inquiry are given in tlie following table: 


Average Average Average Avera^ 

Area rent before rent in rent in rent in 

the war 1944 1948 1961 


Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps, Rs. As. Ps. 

Juhi . 1 16 2 2 5 7 3 13 4 4 2 10 

Deputy Ka Parao ... 2 3 3 2 11 1 3 4 7 

Chamanganj. 3 6 1 3 12 4 4 16 1 

Jarib Ki Chowki ... 2 7 9 3 2 7 4 0 4 

Gwaltoli . 2 9 4 3 2 6 4 8 0 

As elsewhere so in Kanpur, tenants had to pay fabulous rents for 
their houses. Those who had occupied the buildings before the war 
were legally protected, but instances are not wanting when landlords 
compelled their tenants, especially poor workers, even through force 
and coercion, either to pay more rent or quit the house, for new 
comers—and their number as we have shown was considerable—it 
was impossible to get any accommodation without paying exorbitant 
premiums over rents. Despite the Rent Control Order, there was 
large scale black-marketing in houses and it took the usual forms of 
Nazrana^ Pagriy etc. It can be said that rents have generally increased 
by 100 to 160 percent. 

In the year 1946, the State Government constituted a Develop¬ 
ment Board, known as ‘‘The Kanpur Development Board'’. The 
^ard devotes itself to the following so far as the industrial housing 
is concerned:— 

(f) prevision of land to industrialists for building houses for 
their workers; 

(ft) provision oi small size plots to labourers at concessional 
rates and on easy instalments: 

(iii) coastruction of houses to be given on hire purchase system 
to the workers: 

(iv) construction of houses for labour class to be given on low 

rents ; and 
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(z^) prraaration of schemes and plans for labour housing in 
iwanpur. 

The Board has constructed 2,500 houses. Out of these 1X)0 
were constructed befoise the World War II and they were given on 
hire-purchase system to the workers. Another 2,400 houses were 
•constructed during the years 1943—1946. The ^ard constructed 
another multi-storeyed building with 33 double room units for the 
sweeper families who had been Choused in execution of some schemes 
•of the Government. In addition to these, the Board constructed 
a small colony for water works employees consisting of 113 quarters. 
-All this, however, is not quite sufficient and a scheme for the cons¬ 
truction of 2,000 quarters is under consideration. According to 
the present need if the Board undertakes to construct 3,000 quarters 
a year, it will take 17 years to build the necessary number of quarters. 
Making allowance for normal increase in population, however, the 
:period can safely be put at 20 years. 

The Board was also asked to take up the slum clearance and 
the improvement of the ahalas. 'fhe Board has taken up this^ work 
and the Kalicharan, Sakera Estate, Rameshwari Devi, Momriwala, 
Rameshwarka, Haddi Godam ahatas have been chosen first to be 
developed. ITie work of laying surface drains, internal paving and 
provision of latrines has been completed in most of these ahatas. 
The Board has also submitted a draft Act to the State Government, 
which is on the lines of the British Slum Clearance Act, for tackling 
the problem more effectively. In fact the Board had been making 
persistent efforts for the last four years to solve the problems of slum 
•clearance and asking the Government for substantial grant for 
implementing their labour-housing scheme as that was the only 
constructive way to clear the slums. But due to financial stringency, 
it was not possible for the Government to provide adequate funds. 
They could, therefore, only resort to the cleaning-of the ahatas. This 
could only mitigate the hardship to a very limited extent and could 
jiot at all meet the needs of the situation. 

The Board at the instance of the Railway Board, drew up a 
acheme known as “ The Railway Colony Scheme.” This scheme 
has been gready appreciated and the Posts and Telegraphs Depart* 
anent have now sought the help of the Board in setting a colony 
for their employees. 

^ The Board have also approved the >larainpur housing scheme of 
their Town Plimning Committee for pioviding nouses to middle class 
people. According to the scheme, such persons as do not own any 
property or house within the Munki^al and Cantonment limits of 
Kanpur, would be entitled to a house built on a 200 sq. yard plot. 
The house will consist of three rooms measuring 14* X 10', 13|' x 10' 
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and 10' X 8', flush latrine and a bath room. The cost would be* 
approximately Rs. 8,000. Out of this amount, Rs. 3,000 would be 
payable on application, Rs. 2,500 on allotment and the 
balance in six-monthly instalments with 0 per cent interest.. 
Those who pay lumpsum would be given preference and will get a 
rebate of Rs. 250. 

Only vciy recently the U. P. Government commissioned its 
Town and Village Planning Department also to carry out a civic 
survey of the present conditions of the ahatas and slums in Kanpur.'- 
The primary object of the survey was to review the existing socio¬ 
economic conditions and to recommend steps necessary to 
provide workers* families with habitable housing in the city. The 
survey was also conducted to secure information that would help- 
ii> determining the most convenient and economical housing scheme, 
which would be welcomed by workers, by Government and by the 
industrialists as well as by humanitarian citizens at large. 

The Department issued a questionnaire inviting information on 
the type of accommodation, number and size of the existing rooms, 
size of their families, monthly income, accommodation desired and 
rent they are willing to pay. A suivey of 44 ahatas was carried out 
on a sample basis and about 2,000 workers interrogated. 

As a result of this survey and its analysis, it is felt that a housing 
scheme for workers must have the follow'irig features:— 

1. It should be less than one mile from the factory. 

2. A family unit should have a minimum of two rooms. 

3. 31 per cent of the units in a labour colony should be planned 

for single persons ; the rest for families. 

The Department is also of the view that considering the 
MJcial, economic and other factoi*s of the national policy, the 
industrial housing design should also incorporate the following 
fealures:— 

1. There must be privacy in the design. 

2. There must be enough shops to meet the daily buying: 

needs of the people. 

3. There must be one elementary school for children for every 

700 workers’ houses. 

4. There should be enough play areas for childreiu 
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n. There should be modern amenities of life. 

r>. The general layout and standards should be conducive- 
to health, safety, moral and general welfare of the 
workers. 

Tlie State Government have been taking piompt action to 
start an Industrial housing programme and the Government of India 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 75,00,t)<K) to the Slate Government for this 
purpose. It is understood that a major portion of this amount will 
be spent in Kanpur where the slums require immediate clearance 
and have been criticised by one and all, iitcludiiig the Hon’ble Prime- 
Minister. 

Out of this sum, of Rs, 75,00,(KK), Rs, were advanced, 

as interest-free loan and the balance will carry an interest at 4J per 
cent per annum. The State Government will also consult the 
Government of India in thcii construction plans. 

Under the Government of India’s latest “ Subsidy and Loan 
Scheme,” the State’s requirements have been placed at Rs. 2 crores 
and it is expected that about crores out of this will be available 
for Kanpur alone. This grant will go a great way in solving Kanpur’s 
problem of slum clearance. The Board has appointed an ad hdc 
Committee of ollicial and non-ofiicial members to formulate details 
and estimates of expenditure for slum clearance and labour housing, 
for submission to the State Government. 



CHAPTER XX 

WEST BENGAL 

West Bengal like the rest of India is predominantly agricultural 
'but the immense natural advantages in its situation on the bank of 
the mighty river system traversing its fertile and populous plains have 
made it the undisputed centre of the great jute, tea and coal industries. 
The existence of jute mills, of tea and jute ciiltivation, of busy traffic 
and a great part of coal mines have led to the establishment of 
engineering firms in or near Calcutta. There are also various mis- 
•Gellaneous factories, the most important being the flour and paper 
mills, tanning, pottery and pencil making and also many small power 
factories for oil milling and rice husking. 

The following table shows the number of workers employed 
Jn 1946 in each of the major industry groups in undivided Bengal:— 

Average 

daily 

Industry number of 

workers 
employed 

69,43t» 


338,303 

108,072 

27,322 

33,827 

17,247 

23,652 

17,748 

9,226 

9,661 

14,854 


5,99,912 

26,947 

9,538 


36,485 

3,36,397 

7,05,827 


(t) Government and local fund 
factories 

All other factories— 

(ii) (A) Perennial 
Textiles 
Engineering 
Minerals and Metals 
Food, Drink and Tobacco... 

Wood, Stone and Glass 
'Chemicals and Dyes, etc. ... 

.Paper and Printing 

■ 'Gins and Pfesscs ... . 

Skins and Hides ... . 

-Miscellaneous ... ... 

Total 

(B) Seasonal 

Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

Gins and Presses. 

Total 

Total of (A) and(B) ... 
Grand Total of (f) and (t'O**- 
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Thus the t^lrmimber'ofpei^nnialTafctpi?^- workers ih'undivW 
Bengal in 1946 was 5,99,912 while the number of workers ip seasonal 
factories was 36,485. Industry is concentrated in West Bengal and 
partition has not made much difference. 

The most congested area in the State is Calcutta—an area showing 
the heaviest concentration of a million industrial workers.. 
Besides having a large number of .cotton,, spinning and 
weaving mills, it is an important centre for the tanning and manu¬ 
facturing of leather goods. A large majority of workers live in 
dark, damp leaky * bustees *—the conditions in which are appalling.. 
Most of the houses are tolrAa huts, with kutchu walls and floor and 
with roofs of thatch, corrugated iron sheets or tiles. The walls are 
generally made of earth or split bamboo plastered with mud. The 
height of these huts generally varies from 6 to 8 feet. The plinth 
height is about 9 inches and hence the floor is usually daxnp. A. 
fair number of houses have plinths below the ground level. The 
size of a room including the socalled verandah is about 80 sq^ ft. and' 
it provides accommodation for 9 persons. The houses usually serve 
the purpose of kitchen and store room and the inmates find it more 
convenient to sleep out in the open in fair weather.. Ventilation is^ 
highly unsatisfactory. The rooms are, as a rule, very poorly lighted, 
owing to lack of windows and even where any small appertures exbt, 
they are usually closed by the inmates in their desire to secure privacy.. 
The size of a window or an opening is not more than 3 sq. ft. There 
is hardly any provision for kitchens. In 83 per cent cases, kitchens 
arc located in the bedrooms. 

A sample survey taken in Calcutta in 1948-49 revealed diat' 
the total number of people living in bustis was 7 lakhs. 92 per cent 
of these people live in single rooms ; the floor space occupied per head 
is not more than 23 sq. ft. 70 per cent of the people live in verandahs. 
14 per cent of these houses have no latrines. As regards water supply 
61 per cent of these houses have no protected water supply. 

After an inspection of some of the busii areas of the city in January, 
1945, His Excellencjr the Governor of Bengal was reported to have 
said: 

“ I have been horrified by what I have seen.. Human beings 
cannot allow other human beings to continue to exist under these 
conditions. Who is responsible does not interest me, my interest Is 
only that conditions should be improved and that neither poUtias 
nor vested mterests should prevent this.’* 

The houses provided by die employers are usually naar die 
place of work. Most of these houses are built in back-to-baek 
and consist of one room with a verandah in front in which cooking, 
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washing is done. In the better lines the space between the rows 
is paved with brick and drained. Window'^s and roof ventilation are 
also providedin some types, whilst artificial lighting has bcen extended 
rto a number of lines. A large number of septic-tank latrines have 
effected immense improvements in conseiTanc.y and sanitation. Water 
supply is usually provided by the mills. A number of deep tube wells 
have been sunk, and in other cases water is pumped from the river 
and purified before distribution. The housing facilities provided 
.by various industries are given below. 

Jute mill quarters 

The jute mill owners have also built wliat are called ‘linc.s ’ or 
pucca houses generally of two storeys, the rooms being placed in a 
line back to back. Sometimes a narrow verandah is provided, but 
.this hardly improves ventilation. 

. It is estimated by the Indian Jute Mills Association that the 
percentage of workers housed by individual mills varies from 7.9 to 100 
and the total number of rooms and quarters supplied for this purpose, 
comes to about 50,767. The houses prf)vided are either kutcha or 
pucca and are usually of the back-to-back barrack type with a common 
verandah 3 ft. wide, a portion of which is us:rd as a kitchen. The 
pucca rooms are built of bricks with roofs of beaten soorki^ reinforced 
conc^'cle or asbestos corrugated sheets. The kutcha rooms have 
mua plastered split-bamboo w'alls with tiled or thatched roofs. 

The total area available per worker in these employers’ lines 
varies between 29 and 79 sq. ft.—which is hardly adequate for an 
adult, far less for a whole family. Moreover workers living in these 
mill ‘ lines’ often lease out a portion of the accommodation to friends 
or relatives; thus the congestion in these ‘ lines ’ is often as great as 
in the ‘ bustees .’ In the Ludlow jute mills in Chengail 30 per cent 
of the occupants in the coolie lines work in the neighbouring mills and 
the average number of occupants per room is 3.98. The Oriya workers 
seem to live more crowded together, showing 5.0 as the number 
occupying a room. A room in the coolie line is 9' x 9'. Even in 
' the new built coolie lines, there are inadequate bathing and latrine 
facilities. A typical instance is afforded by the Ludlow jute mills in 
Chengail where for 2,5()0 workers living in the labour lines only 56 
taps for drinking and bathing water, 126 seats in the latrines and 
40 urinals are provided. Tanks are met with in the jute mill villages 
and in times of an epidemic spread infection all round. Rents for 
single rooms in the pucca coolie lines vary from 8 annas to Rs. 1 /4, 
12 annas being the usual rate. 

In 94 per cent of the. cases, the floor space available to a w'orker 
and his fi^ily is less than 100 sq. ft. I'hc rooms arc badly lighted 
'-.and ventilation is altogether ’•'adequate. Owing to congestion. 
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■worker prefer to sleep outside on the floor or on cots, weather per¬ 
mitting. Arrangements for latrines and urinals are inadequate. 
In recent years some good housing colonics for jute mill workers have 
sprung up and one of the best is the Birla Jute Mill colony which 
houses about 43 per cent of the employees of this mill in pucca 
•quarters numbering about 1,200. 

^Cotton mill Industry 

The industry as a whole appears to have made a consideiblc 
prov-sion for housing its workers. Nearly 45 per cent of the workers 
have been provided with housing either free of charge or at a nominal 
rent. One of these concerns houses as many as 95 per cent of its total 
workers. Except for one mill which houses its workers in thatched 
huts, the housing provided is generally pucca with either tile or 
corrugated-sheei-roofing. These houses are generally of the barrack 
.and coolie pattern and are generally one-roomed. There is con¬ 
siderable amount of over-crowding and congestion and the per capita 
floor space comes to about 30 sq. ft. only. The houses are badly 
ventilated. Sanitary arrangements are conspicuous by their absence 
and no arrangement seems to exist for drainage. There, is aninade- 

• quacy of latrines and where they arc provided they are mostly of 
the kutcha typ.: and never maintained in a sanitary condition. Those 
living in these houses, if in the Calcutta area, get water supply from 
taps and from tanks and tube wells in the mofussil area. 

Seven of the fifteen units charge no rent while the others charge 

• a rent of about Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per month. 

.Shellac industry 

Housing accommodation is not provided by any of the employei*s. 
W'orkci's mostly live in the adjoining private bustees, the monthly 
rent varying from annas 8 to Rs. 2 per room. These ^bustees* are 
.invariably congested. Details about the insanitary conditions in 
.the ' busiees ’ have already been given. Congestion in diese iU- 
' ventilated, insanitary and unclean huts in the bustees afifects the 
health of the workers seriously. 

•Glass industry , ' 

The total number of workers employed in the 17 factories surveyed 
.by the L. I. C. was 4,623, of which 762’or ab<!mti7 per, cent wjere 
housed in employers’ free quarters. Eleven' fa(:toric5 with a’full 
.strength of 2,066 have accommodated 672;* dr, WQrds/ about 

.25 per cent of their workers free of rent. The usual typds'of houi^s 
.are: (1) Aa/cAi, bustee type homes accommodating 36 per cent of the 
.total number ofworkeis actually housed, aiifi generally 

i barrack type buddings, accommodating 

•One employer, haixiely, the Glass Produceir^^ha^ ^rented two two- 
storeyed barrack type pucca buildings and a few huts in the bustees 
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for acconnnodating their workers. The workers are accommodated 
on the top floor of the two-storeyed building, the gror.nd floor being 
occupied oy shops. 

HoRsfaig in Plantations 

Next to Assam, West Bengal has the largest area under tea in. 
India. The area under tea in this State in 1942, according to Indian. 
Tea Statistics, was 201,495 acres, t.«., about 24 per cent of the total 
area under tea in India. The main tea growing areas in West Bengal* 
arejalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts, which had in 1142,189 atid 
137 gardens and 131,748 and 63,227 acres under tea respectively. 

The housing in plantations presents a gloomy picture, for 
workers have to live in small houses with low roof and insufficient 
light, walls of bamboo matting with mud plaster which fall apart 
after a short time, exposing the inmate!^ to the blast of the chill wintry 
wind. In the Dooars, houses are built in barrack lines scattered ^ 
over the gardens. The houses are built in many cases on badly drained 
sites. The average size of a house is 225 sq. ft., one house being given 
to each labourer. 

Houses in the Terai are similar to those in the Dooars except 
that they have practically no plinth. In Darjeeling^ houses are built, 
of wooden plar^ walls and corrugated iroti sheet roof, but 
houses built since 1939 are of bamboo and mud walls with thatched 
roof as on the plains. The latter types of houses are preferred by 
the workers as they are more comfortable in winter. The floor is 
kuicha and gets very damp in the rains. The average height ol' 
the room is not more than 10 ft. This coupled with laick of ventila¬ 
tion makes the houses very dark and stuffy. Most of the houses arc 
not constructed according to any plan but are built haphazardly. 
In the Dooars, the water supply is adequate and is either from kuUha 
wells or from pipes which carry spring water to the lines. Many 
gardens have provided concrete reser\’Ojrs in the lines for storing 
water. A few pucca wells are also found. Water supply is adequate 
in the Terai where ‘ Raniganj Ring * wells have been dug up near 
lines. In the majority of the gardens in Darjeeling no special 
arrangements have been made for supplying water to the workers- 
who get it from the small springs that flow through their gardens. 
A majority of the gardens have no latrines in the Dooars. Many 
estates had built bore-hole latrines but they have fallen into disuse.. 
There is a complete absence of proper drainage system in all the 
areas. (Detailed information has been given under the Plantation. 
Chapter). 

Coalfields 

In Raniganj about 80 per cent of the workers are housed by the 
collieries, llie housing is regulated by the bye-laws Grained by the 
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Asansol. Mines Board of Health. The workers’ dwellings are knpWBs 
as dhowrahs. In all i\Mtdhowrahs there-are brick holes for Ac 
ventilation purpose. The total number of dhotvrahs available is 4^533. 
They are classified as Arched roof, Pucca roof, (^untry ^es. 
Tin shed, Straw thatched, Raniganj, Corrugated iron sheet roof. 
Asbestos cemented sheet roof, Corrugated iron sheet roof and walls 
dkowrahSi The categories ‘Arched, roof* and ‘Country tiles 
roof’ constitute the largest numbers, 1,482 and 2,001 resqpectivcly. 
The number of persons per room varies from 4 to 10. In most cases 
ihe water supply is from wells or tanks. There are no sanitary 
arrangements. 

CALCUTTA 

Next to Bombay and Kanpur comes Calcutta—an industrial area 
showing the heaviest concentration of approximately a million 
industrial workers. Many mill towns and villages have grown up in 
this area on an unprecedented scale. While there was rapid develop¬ 
ment of industries, no attempt was made to provide housing 
facilities for the workers. 

Over a million people live in dark, damp, leaky huts in bustees 
which are about 4,940 in number covering an area equal to one 
third of the city. These bustees are unplanned muddle of single 
rooms or huts which are usually built en masse so as to utilise 
available space to the utmost extent. Here little or no consideration 
is given to the amenities of life and every available foot of land has 
been gradually built upon until the degree of overcrowding and 
congestion is probably unequalled in any other industrial area in 
India. The Administration Report of 1868 of the Corporad!^ of 
Calcutta gave an apt description of the bustees in the following 
words 

** A busteey or native village generally consists of a mass of huts 
coitstructed without any plan or arrangement, without roads, without 
drains, ill-ventilated, and never clean;:d. Most of these villages are 
the abodes of misery, vice, and filth and the nurseries of sickness and 
disease. In these bustees are found green and slimy stagnant ponds, 
full of putrid vegetable and animal matter in a state of decomposition, 
and whose bubbling surfaces exhale, under a tropical sun, noxious 
gases, poisoning the atmosphere and spreading around disease and 
death. These ponds supply the native with water tor domestic 
purpose and are very often the receptacles of filth. 'Hie articles 
which feed these tanks are the drains that ramify over the villages and 
carry the sewage of the huts into them. Their position is marked by 
a development of rank vegetation. The entrances to these bustees are 
ni^ny, but are not easily discoverable, whilst the paths are so narrow 
and tortuous that it is difficult , for a stran^r to find his way through 
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them. The huts are huddled together in masses, and pu^^ to the 
very edge of the ponds, the projecting eaves often meeting one anotlier, 
whilst the intervening spaces, impervious to the rays of the sun, are 
converted into urinals and used by both sexes in common. In these 
huts often live entire families, the members of which occupy the 
single apartment of which it is not infrequently composed and in 
which they feed and sleep together, the wet and spongy floor \vith 
a mat spread on it serving as a bed for the whole family. None of 
these villages possesses a single road or thoroughfare, 
properly socalled, through which a conservancy cart or even a 
wheel-barrow can pass in order to remove the filth. This filth is 
laid at the door of every hut or thrown in a neighbouring 
cesspool.” 

Even in 1922 Dr. R. K. Mookherjce in his “Principles of Com¬ 
parative Economics ” referred to a Calcutta bustee and remarked : 
“ In a ehamar bustee in Mechuabazar, Calcutta, which I visited, I 
witnessed overcrowding which is perhaps among the worst on record. 
The bustee is divided into several unequal and unsymmetrical blocks. 
The ground space of each block is rented from the Zamindar by a 
sub-lord, who erects the dingy close-built Awife^j’huts, collects the 
rents from each of the huts ot the block and after handing ov er to the 
zamindar the rent of the ground space, appropriates the surplus. Thus 
in one of these blocks, which measures 18 feet in length and 15 feet in 
breadth, there is an overcrowding of 7 adults, 6 women, 3 boys, 6 
girls. The rooms are constructed so as to utilize the ground space to 
the maximum and yield the highest amount as rents, without any 
reference to the drainage and ventilation. Each of the rooms earns 
a rent of Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8. In the block in question there are six 
rooms. The rooms vary a little in size. The mean size is 9 feet long, 
6 feet broad and 5 feet high. In each room there is a cot and a rack, 
and I find one or two ovens in addition. The room is very dark and 
even in the day time the things cannot be seen without lamp. In the 
particidar block there is an open space of 3 sq. ft. in the centre, where 
utensils are scoured. On one side I find also a cot. There is also 
a Tulsi plant in a tub, but placed on a bamboo roof. Some of the 
blocks have no privy attached to them, a few blocks sharing privy 
in common.” 

It is deplorable that no appreciable change has taken place 
in these bustees during the last three quarters of a century. These 
single room huts which have been given the respectable name of 
* houses ’ are dark and dingy hovels, 8 X 6 to 10 X 8 feet in size 
which are built back to back with no arrangements for drainage. 
Rent for these single room huts varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6, the usual 
rate being Rs. 2-8. The latrines, if they exist, are too few and filthy 
so that men, women and children have to use the drains and open 
fields at a distance. As mentioned earlier, H. E. the Governor of 
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Bengal after an inspection of some of the bustee areas in 194S was 
horrified to see their deplorable conditions. 

Jute mill quarters 

The jute mill owners have built pacca houses generally of two 
storeys, the rooms being placed in a line back to back. No provision 
has been made for ventilation in these houses. 

As already mentioned the percentage of workers housed by the 
industry varies from 7.9 to 100 and the total area available per 
worker varies from 29 to 79 sq. ft. This area is quite insufficient 
even for one person what to say for a family. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, some good housing colonies for jute mill workers have sprung 
up, and one of the best is the Birla Jute Mills Colony which has 
about 1,200 quarters. Full details are given under ‘Jute Industry.* 

Cotton textile mills quarters 

It is estimated that 43 per cent of the workers have been pro¬ 
vided with housing. The houses provided are pucca with tiled or 
corrugated iron sheet roofs. They consist of one room tenements 
built in barracks without proper ventilation. Arrangements for 
water and sanitation are wholly inade<|uate. There is a considerable 
amount of overcrowding and congestion in these houses; the per capita 
floor space comes to about 30 sq. ft. Many mills do not charge any 
rent but others charge from Rs. 1-S to Rs. 2 p^r month. 

Port Trust quarters 

Nearly 40 per cent of the workers employed by the Port Com¬ 
missioners are provided free quarters. All the quarters are for single 
man and comprise single rooms and a verandah. The rooms are 
built in lines or back-to-back tenements. These are pucca structures 
with brick walls, tile or corrugated iron sheet roofs and cement floors. 
The average floor space per room is about 45 sq. ft. Light and 
ventilation are fairly good* So are arrangements for the supply of 
water and sanitation. But there are no bathrooms in these quarters 
which are generally within a mile of the place of work. 

Tanneries and leather goods factories 

Calcutta is one of the important centres of large scale tanning 
industry. Apart from its advantages in respect of enormous quantities 
of raw hides and skin Calcutta owes its prominence in the tanning 
and leather goods industry to its choice as the centre for Bata Shoe 
Factory. In 1944 there were 8 regulated tanneries and leather 
goods factories employing 9,410 workers. In Calcutta three tanneries 
provided free housing for 19 "/o, 8 ®/o and 8 ®/o of their employees 
including damans respectively. The ventilation and up-keep are 
very unsatisfactory. Bata Shoe Factory has provided pucca houses 
at a nominal 'rent for 25®/^ of their employees. The condition 
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of the houses is among the best found anywhere in ; Qdcutta* 
liVoilccrs not provided for by their employers live in bustees^' the 
•conditions of which are appalling. 

Dockyards 

Calcutta has the following. ten dockyards, the first six 
being important:— 

1. Garden Reach Workshop 

2. Indian General Navigation and Railway Company. 

3. Port Trust. 

4. Shalimar Works. 

5. Hooghli Docking and Engineering Company. 

6. Port Engineering Works. 

7. Ganges Engineering Works. 

8. Howrah Trading Company. 

9. R. B. Rodda and Company. 

10. Calcutta Landing and Shipping Company. 

The total employment in all the dockyards was 7,902 in 1944. The 
majority ©fworkereof the dockyards live in the bustees of Howrah 
and Sibpur where living conditions aie worse. Only three dockyards 
have provided housing accommodation to a small proportion of 
their labour force. The Indian General Navigation and Railway 
Company have constructed four pucca lines of quarters, each consisting 
of one room. Each room is provided with one window and one door. 
Howrah Trading Company have housed 40 per cent of their workers. 
The rooms are kuicha with tiled roofs. Each room has one door and 
a window. 

Tram and Bus Services 

The Calcutta Tramway Company provides employment lor 
about 8,000 workers, both skilled and unskille d. The Company has 
not made adequate arrangement for housing its workers and as such 
the workers live in rented houses and bustees scattered all over the 
city. The Company has, however, rented 13 large buildings in which 
a very small proportion of staff has been housed. There arc only 13 
bus services in the city. The bus owners also have not provided 
housing accommodation. The drivers and conductors live in dark 
and' ill-ventilau d quarters. 

Recent housing progress in and nearabout Calcutta 

The. pre-Partiiion Government had the idea of developing the ^ 
U.S. Army Base near Kanehrapara into a model town for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing off the surplus population of Calcutta. Ten thousand 
acres of land are how available for development as a model town with 
roads, sewerage, water works, ekciricily, etc. Up to the 
nfiddle of 1948, progress was slow; partly because of lack of requisite 
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technical Staff, but now the area has been developed and haihed 
as Kalyani. The township is 38 . miles north of Calcutta and i% 
comtfectejd to the city by rail, road and riVer. A railway station 
bearing the name Kalyani has already been opened here. The 
township is divided into six blocks and comprises an area of more 
than 10,000 acres of land with green belts round the town having 
Bhagirathion its eastern side to present a pleasant and soothing 
outlook to its future residents. The total estimated cost when all 
the six blocks are fully developed would come to about Rs. 11.37 
crores. The work is now in progress in one block comprising 1,100 acres. 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 2 crores. The sale proceeds of plots in 
each block is estimated to bring about Rs. 125 lakhs. Most of the 
plots for residential and business purposes have already been sold and 
are being sold in the first block that is now under development and 
it is expected that the possession would be given to the first settlers 
before the end of the current year (1952). About 80 per cent of tfie 
work of building roads, laying sewer and water pipes, elec-, 
trifitation and raising and levelling of the ground has b^h completed 
in this block. Government have so far spent about a crore of rupees 
on the purchase of machiner>% making of roads, sinking tube wells 
and on building pumping stations and reservoirs.. 

This township is conceived as a self-sufficient and self-contained 
planxied city possessing all the elements, social and economic, required 
for modern urban life. The demand for its growth and existence is 
every day and every hour emphasised by the tendencies on the part 
of the people to spread out of awfully congested Calcutta. It. is 
vividly realised, however, that the birth of a town, whether it is 
naturally grown or planned, is both the work of man and also the 
creation of time. Several factors arising from the working of a whole 
host of economic and social causes, contribute materially to the birth 
of such cities. The automobile transport of , the present century,, in 
addition to other factors seen operative in the p^t, has further affected 
the birth and complicated its growth. All these factors are found 
present here also to retard the growth of this tow^nship. In spite of the 
best efforts on the part of the authorities to make Kalyani as an auto¬ 
nomous town^ it will remain as a satellite town of Calcutta for. some^ 
time till the area reserved for industriarpurppse» is fully developed and' 
ind.ustries established to offer jemployme'nt to the inhabitants of 
town. Till this is brought about, the people vdU have tojgo and cpti^ 
from Calcutta where they are working. I'he present conveya^ 
arrangements by rail and bus are not economical or satisfAbtoi^ for 
the middle class people for whom maiply this town has been 
established. ^ 

■The res'dential and commercial zones of ek'ch Idocfc are 'ddniftt- 
cated . rigidly and themfore the picture that tmplanned' Calcuita 
presents in’not observing this restriction would not-bring 'die chaotitc 
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Stale planned town of Kalyani. The devdopment of this city 

vdth a very bright future will, however*, depend mostly on the con'- 
vcyance (rail, river and road) facilities to be provided fay the authorities* 
In addition to this, in order to relieve, to some extent, the acute 
house shortage in the city. Government decided to undertake 
a modest housing project for the purpose of providing accommodation 
to people of the poorer and the middle classes in Calcutta. The 
scheme includes— 

(a) Houses for the lowest income group ; 

(l&) houses for a slightly higher income group who Can pay an 
economic rent; and 

(c) houses for the next higher income group who would like 
to own, and are in a position to build their own houses, 
if provided with land at reasonable prices. 

Government have already started constructing five blocks of 
buildings on one plot of land. There will be 62 independent two- 
room fiats and 10 independent three-rcom flats and 12 shops* 
The flats are meant for the poorer middle classes and rents will be 
moderate compared to the prevailing rates. Arrangements are 
nearly complete for starting construction of two other blocks of 
buildings on another plot of land in the same area. Inhere will be 
three types of accommodation in these two blocks and they are meant 
for the poorer classes who cannot pay an economic rent. There 
will be 18 single-room flats with attached bath and kitchen, 24r single- 
room flats with attached kitchen but common baths, and 14 single 
rooms with common kitchen and bath. The first will provide family 
accommodation, the second may be used as chummeries by bachelors 
and the third may be ased as dormitories by single men of the working 
classes. The rent will be .small and within the paying capacity of 
working class people. Another plot of land in the same area has 
been divided into seven smaller units of 4 to 5 cottahs each* They will 
be sold or leased to deserving candidates at a reasonable price and on 
certain terms and conditions. 

The object is to provide better housing accommodation for poor 
class people on rents which they can afford to pay and also for middle 
class people on economic rent. It is further proposed to acquire lands 
suitable for housing accommodation and to sell, them out in smaller 
plots on some profit, the profit being utilised towards construction 
of housing accommodation for poor class people. 

Land acquisition proceedings in respect of three plots of land, 
in the Entally area and another site in the Lake area in Calcutta wem 
started: in 1947-48* The State Government have built at a cost of 
rupees 13.62 lakhs residential blocks with 72 &ts in dte Entally 
area ot Calcutta for accommodating middle class families of mod^atiBr 
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means at reasonable rents. 35 acres of land have also been acquired 
in the Tollygunge area on the south of Calcutta which are being 
developed at an estimated cost of rupees 21.12 lakhs to be leased 
out for construction of residential buildings on Government approved 
plans. 

Unlike Bombay, West Bengal Government however could not 
make much headway, excepting what has been stated above^ in the 
sphere of industrial housing because of the various difficulties con¬ 
fronting the State Government as a result of the partition of the 
country. When the Congress Government .came into power. in 
Bengal after the partition, the immediate problem befom them was to 
find accommodation for about 3 millions of uprooted persons. What¬ 
ever houses were constructed by the Improvement Trust and the 
like bodies were occupied by the refugees and it was very difficult to 
oust them without providing alternative accommodation. 

Moreover, there is no statutory Housing Board and the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, to all intents and purposes, is functioning as a 
housing board in so far as tiie clearance of slums and the construction 
of houses for the low income groups arc concerned. With the Trust’s 
multifarious activities, therefore, it is not surprising that the conditions 
remain quite unsatisfactory in this regard. Under the Government 
of India’s Subsidy scheme, however, the State Government’s 
demand has been put at one crore of rupees and it is expected 
that 2,000 new tenements will l^e constructed in Calcutta and odier 
industrial areas in addition to the slum clearance schemes to be 
undertaken. 



CHAPTER XXf 
HYDERABAD 


In Hyderabad State the Kothagudium, Tandur and Sasti 
collieries have provided 4,000,2,249 and 650 houses respectively. 
The percentage of industrial workers in the State provided with 
housing is 7.1. A statement showing the number of workers 
employed, houses provided etc., by large industrial concerns in the 
State is given below:— 

Percent¬ 
age oi* 

Average No. Rent workers 

No. of of charged housed 

Serial Name of the concern workers houses per to total 

No. em- provid- month. Ko. of 

ployed. ed. workers 

employed 

1 2 3 4 6 6 


Rs. Percent 

] Osmanshahi Mills, Nanded 4,004 666 Qrs. 4 and 2 ' 35 

800 Huts 


2 

Azamjahi Mills, Warangal 

3,189 

600 

6 to 12 

10 

3 

Aurangabad Mills ... 

1,049 

142 

As. 10 
to Rs. 6 

20 

4 

Aurangabad Silk Mills ... 

200 

102 

2 

32 

5 

Praga Tools Corporation, 
Secunderabad. 

276 

24 

6 to 

Rs. 6/8/- 

0 

6 

vMlwyii Metal Works, 
Hyderabad. 

8.74 

204 

Ml 

23 

7 

Nizam Sugar Factory, 
Bodhan. 

2,300 

863 

Nil 

50 

8 

A. C. Shahbad. 

2,746 

487 

Free 

18 

9 

Hyderabad Chemical & 
Fertilisers Ltd. Bellam- 
palli. 

100 

119 

Nil 

51 

10 

Taj Glass Works, Hyder- 
abad. 

920 

59 

Nil 

10 

11 

Kohinoor Glas^ Factory, 
Hyderabad. 

655 

32 

Nil 

... 

12 

Deccan Flour Mills, 

^ Aurangabad. 

62 

23 

2 

... 

13 

Sirpur Paper Mills, 
Kagaznagar. 

1,434 

720 m 

(Houses) 

1,800 Huts. 

50 
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In addition to the above, houses have been provided for industrial 
■workers by Government and by mumcipalities and railways for ..their 
employees. . Variojus typ^s of houses provided by different concerns 
are single storey quarters with 2 rooms constructed by the Osmanshahi 
and Azamjahi Mills, 142 quarters with 2 and 3-roomed tenements 
by the Aurangabad Mills, quarters, having 2 rooms, kitchen, bath, 
etc., constructed by^ the Nizam Sugar Factory, and barrack-type and 
other type quarters constructed by the Singareni, Tandur and 
Sasti collieries. 

'Fhe major causes of shortage of adequate provision of houses 
•to the workers are:-. 

{a) absence of legislation requiring the employers to provide 
houses to workers employed by them ; 

lb) rapid growth of urban population in post-war years ; 

(f) high prices of building materiak; housing of workers has 
been the responsibility of the employers in the State so 
far and the local bodies have not been in a position to 
help them in this matter ; and 

(rf) no action lias been taken by the workers to provide their 
ow^n housing. 

There is acute shortage of hoasiiig accommodation for industrial 
workers in the Hyderabad State. According to the latest statistics, 
there are 803 factories, but this number will be doubled aftsr regis¬ 
tration of factories under the Indian Factories Act, 1948. It was 
therefore, proposed to make a beginning in the Hyderabad State 
with a short teim programme of about 2,000 houses to be constructed 
at various places, such as, Mushirabad, Bren Gun Factory Area 
(Hyderabad), VVarangal, Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Latur, Nahded, 
and Jalna. 


As the total capital-cost was estimated at Rs. 00 lakhs, an informal 
request was made to the Government of India to provide Rs. 34 lakhs 
a year on loan. On an indication from the Government of India 
that it would not be possible to allot such a tiu'ge sum for Hyderabad 
State, the cost of the scheme was cut down to Rs. 30 lakhs arid the 
State Government agreed to lend Rs. 10 lakhs, that one-^ittl of 
the total cost. The Government of India sauctiorum, an interest- 
free loan ofRs. 20 lakhs and the Stale Government agreed to-advance 
an additional loan of Rs. 10 lakhs for the financial ybar 19S1-52; - 

.Establishment of an industrial labour Housing 
is also under the Gonsideratibii;i of the State Government.' 
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MADHYA BHARAT 


Madhya Bliarat, especially the Malwa Plateau portion oi' it, 
contains rich black cotton growing soil, and so textile industry has 
grown magnificently in the cities of Indore, Ujjain, Ratlam, Dewas,. 
Mandsaur and Gwalior. There is a Government Engineering 
Works at Gwalior and the Banmore Cement Factory belonging to 
the Associated Cement Company, situated about ten miles from. 
Gwalior. 

There are seven cities in Madhya Bharat, which have a sizeable 
population cf perennial industrial worker-, a considerable proportion 
of which is covered by llic Provudent Fund Act. The following state¬ 
ment shows the number of such workers in the different cities:— 


Number of 


Name of City 

1951 

Population 

Number of 
Industrial 
workeix 

employees 
covered by 
Provident 
Fund Act 

1. Indore. 

3,10,8.')9 

29,249 

24,726 

2. Gwalior . 

2,41,677 

12,288 

8,053 

3. Ujjain. 

1,29,817 

8,940 

8,028 

4. Ratlam. 

63,403 

2,9:m 

2,124 

5. Dewas. 

27,879 

1,125 

810 

6. Mandsaur ;.. 

.34,541 

1,103 

249 

7. Banmore . 


1,110 

1,110 


Since the formation of Madhya Bharat, the Government to(^ 
in hand the development of two housing sites at Indore, at Sukalia 
measuring over 300 acres at a cost of about Rs. 8 lakhs and at Khajrani 
measuring 130 acres at a cost of Rs. 3 lakhs. The former area has al¬ 
ready been parcelled out into 2,000 biocy, while on the latter houses 
are going to be built from out of the funds collected by the employers 
in accoi^nce with a plan being worked out by the State Lalwur 
Department. 

There are 3 commercial undertakings owned and run by Madhya 
Bharat Government at Gwalior, the Gwalior Engineering Work;, the 
Leather Factory and the Potter>' Works. Together they entnloy about 
1,100 workers and Government has been very keen on ^veloping 
a sdieme of housing fijr the benefo of these workers. Rs. 401aklM have 
been collected by the mill-owners of Indore and Rs. 10 lakhs by the 
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mill-owners of Ujjain for financing labour housing schemes, A Co¬ 
operative society of industrial workei'sfor ihe promotion of hoiuing 
has been formed at Ratlam and are expected to be constituted in 
other cities also. 

Town Impi ovcnienl Boards, which are in fact housing boards, are 
functioning in Indore, Gwalior, Ujjain, Ratlam and Mandsaur. I'heir 
function is to develop and distribute housing sites. The financial 
resources of the Boards are, however, limited. 

Under the subsidized industrial housing scheme of tlic Government 
of India Madhya Bharat Government is proposing to make 5,fX)0 
houses at Indore, 2,b0b at Gwalior, 8(K) at Ujjain, otiOat Ratlam, 300 
at Dewas, 500 at Maiidsaur and 450 houses at Banmore over a period 
of 4 years. The total expenditure on these schemes will be Rs. 279 
lakhs. I’his will be raised as follows;— 


... Rs. in Lakhs 

(i) Subsidy fiom Government of India. 109 

(i7) Loans from Government of India ... 103 

(Hi) Contribution from employers and ... / 67 

co-operative housing societies of In¬ 
dustrial workers. 


Total ... Rs. 279 Lakhs 


It is expected that with the grant of subsidy and loans by the 
Government of India, industrial housing in the State will make tre¬ 
mendous progress' and that during the next four years ihe present 
shortage of houses for industrial workers will, to a large extent, have 
been met. 

Taking a hint from the Ciovernment of India, the State Qpvern- 
ment has also concentrated its activities in regard to industrial housing 
in one department, namely, the Public Health and Engineering De¬ 
partment under the . Ministry of Local Self-Government. A model 
house in the Sukalia colony at Indore has already been prepared,, in 
the construction of which 80 per cent of tile local raw material has 
been used. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
MYSORE 

In tiu» State Bangalore is the main industrial area. The popu¬ 
lation of Bangalore city, according to 19t51 census, is approximately 
• S,00,000. To accommodate this population 1,33,000 houses at the 
rate of one house for 6 persons are estimated to be necessary, but the 
number of houses in Bangalore at present is about 70,000, thus giving 
a shortage of about 60,000 houses causing over-crowding in middle 
•class housing and forcing lower income groups to live anyhow. 

There are at least 50,000 workers in need of housing. Except 
the few houses built by some industrial concerns, the workers are 
mostly living in one room sub-standard tenements or hutments in 
squalid surroundings. The Bangalore City Improvement Trust 
.Board has undertaken construction of workers’ quarters in Bangalore. 

The population in 1941 was about 4,50,000 and rose to 8,00,000 
in 1951 the increase being nearly 100 per cent. The cause of this 
enormous increase is easy war-time employment in the war period 
and starting of large scale industries like the Hindustan Air Graft 
-Factory, Telephone Industries, etc. in Bangalore area. While tlie 
population doubled during the decade 1941—51 construction of new 
houses was stampeded owing to war-time restrictions, increase in 
the price of building materials and their general shortage. 

Very few cmployei's have provided liousing for their workers. 
In all ateut 1,500 houses have been provided by the employers put 
together against a requirement of at least 50,000 houses. The Mysore 
.Labour Housing Act, 1949, has been enacted with the object of 
providing houses for labourei's as far as possible. 

The State Government has introduced legislation for constituting 
a Labow Housing Corporation, which will statutorily be^respo^ble 
for prtf&ing hoiises for labour all over the State. Two-thirds of the 
capitalrtHh^ired will be provided by the Government as a loan 
rettzmaCfirfK^er a period of 25 years. The balance^ will be found, by 
a levy on various industries at 4 per cent of their wage bill per annum. 
-Houses are to be provided by this Corporation. Government has 
entrusted the Bangalore City Improvement Trust Board with the res¬ 
ponsibility of constructing these houses. A grant of Rs. 5 lakhs was 
.made in 1951-52 and 60 blocks of 4 units each as per plans and 
estimates approved by Government have already been constructed. 
These are proposals to construct 70 blocks of similar houses during the 
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year 1962^^3 at a cost of Rs. 10 lakhs. No goals have yet been 
announced but prominence has been given to “Permanent Cons* 
tnictions**. 

So far as housing for industrial workers is concerned, the 
Bangalore City Industrial Suburb has been planned where sites 
are provided for various industries. By the side of this suburb a 
housing area has been developed to provide houses for employees of 
these industries. Every industrialist, who buys a site in the Industrial 
Suburb, is required to buy an adequate number of sites in the housing 
area to provide houses for his employees. To facilitate shifting of 
industries from the old city, sites are offered to them at cheaper rates. 
Housing area has been planned to have all amenities, like, school, 
theatres, hospitals, etc., for workers. Industrial areas and housing, 
area in the Industrial Suburb have been so planned that the workers 
have to travel the minimum distance to reach their place of work. 

Government had under consideration the setting up of two- 
Statutory bodies to deal with the housing problems:— 

(t) Labour Housing Corporation to provide houses to industrial 
labour throughout the State ; 

(ii) Co-operative Housing Corporation to facilitate construc¬ 
tion of houses for other classes. 

The latter body has already been formed and the former is about 
to be formed. But there are some practical difhcultiei, such as (t) 
lack of finance, and (ft) high prices and insufficiency of building, 
materials, like cement, steel and wood.. 



CHAPTER XXrV 

P. E.P.S.U. 

Barring a few large industrial concerns like the Bhupindra Cement 
'Works, Surajpur and the Patiala Biscuits Manufacturers ^d., Rajpura, 
etc., the industrial concerns in PEPSU. are doing very Ihtlc in the 
matter of providing residential accommodation for their workers. 
Many workers belong to nearby villages: and tlicy come and go to 
their villages. Available information regarding the number of 
houses provided by the industrial concerns is as follows: 


Serial 

Name of the concern. 

Number of houses. 


No. 


One- 

room 

tene¬ 

ments 

Two- 

room 

tene¬ 

ments 

Larger Total 
tene¬ 
ments 

1 

Bhupindra Cement Works, 
Surajpur. 

... 

... 

• • • 

4M 

2 

Patiala Biscuits Manufac¬ 
turers Ltd., Rajpura. 

87 

40 

13 

146 

3 

Tagatjit Sugar Mills, Co. 
Ltd., Phagwara. 

80 

17 

15 

\ 

112 

4 

Patiala Flour Mills, Co., 
Ltd., Patiala. 

11 

1 

2 

14 

5 

Dalmia Cement Ltd., 
Dalmia Dadri. 

82 

... 

12 

94 

6 

Bhupindra Flour Mills 
Ltd., Bhatinda. 

20 

47 

22 

89 

7 

Patiala Starch & Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd., Rajpura. 

36 

16 

... 

52 

8 

Ramji Dass Harbans Lai 
Sewing Machine Parts 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

Bassi Pathana. 

18 
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The acconunodation provided by employers is generally free of 
'Charge. 

No studies have been made of the need for workers* housing. 
It has, however, been observed that the existing conditions for in- 
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diistrial workers are Tar from satisfactory. ' The standard of housing 
falls below the standard recommended by the Industrial Housing 
Sub-Gnnmittee of the Standing Labom Committee in their report. 

The major causes of .the shortage of adequate workers’ housing 
■arc:— 


{a) The employers seem to think that provision of housing 
accommodation for industrial workers is unprofitable 
investment. They, therefore, try to avoid this expendi¬ 
ture as far as possible. 

{b) Shortage of building material and consequent difficulties 
in obtaining supplies thereof. 

(r) Higli costs of building materials. 

[d) Mistakes made in the selection of sites without taking into 
account the future extension of the industrial plant. 

(«) No collective agreements exist under which employers 
may be responsible for providing housing to their workers. 

The trend of opinion is that provision of housing for industrial 
•workers is the ultimate responsibility of the State. However, it will 
take some time before the State can assume this responsibility entirely. 
Two schemes are, however, under the consideration of the State 
•Government for providing industrial housing, one for providing 50 
•quarters at Patiala under the Five Years Development Plan and the 
other for providing 100 quarters at Phagwara, 50 quarters at Patiala, 
50 quarteix at Kapurthala, 50 quarters at Gobindgarh and 25 quartere 
at Rajpura. Expenditure on these quarters is estimated at Rs. 15 
lakhs. It was proposed that the Central Government should be 
requested to grant a loan of Rs. 10 lakhs repayable by the State 
Government according to the provbion of the Sinking Fund and 
the balance of Rs. 5 lakhs would be provided for by the State 
Government. 

The employers’ contribution will be in the form of rent for quarters 
allotted to their workers and the rent so charged would not exceed 
■3 per cent of the total cost. Steps will be taken to ensure that the 
empbyers actually pay the rent of the quarters allotted to their 
workers. It may be necessttry to undertake legislation for this purpose. 

The quarters to be built under the above schemes will coasist 
■of two rooms. Until housing position im|»roves it is proposed that 
at least two wage earners should live in a two-roomed quarter. 



CHAPTER XXV 
RAJASTHAN 

Rajasthan is really a backward State in regard to industrial 
housing. Total number of rural and urban industrial housing in 
factories in this State is about 4,200. 

The composition of the workers* homes is not uniform. The 
range of composition varies from single room tenement to tenements 
consisting of two rooms, one kitchen, water closet and verandah.. 
Detailed inquiry in this connection has not yet been made. No 
studies have so far been made by Government to prescribe the 
minimum standard of housing for workers. 

The house building industry in Rajasthan is not a very important 
industry. A few contractors undertake the construction of houses. 
No published material on the house building industry in Rajasthan 
is available. 

Some of the major causes of the shortage of adequate workers 
housing are as follows:— 

(а) Poor condition of the working classes in Rajasthan.. 

Workers are not in a position to save anything out of their 
wages for constructing the houses for them. I’his is. 
perhaps due to low wages. 

(б) No legal force from the State and absence of any collective 

agreement between the workers and the employers- 
to provide houses for the workers. 

(c) In Rajasthan the labour is mostly agricultural lulx)ur 
and temporary. Hence neither employers nor workers- 
arc anxious to have houses built for them. 

(</) As a matter of fact due to the low wages in Rajasthan there 
is no saving to the wwkers. If a few workers have any 
savings, which is rare, they like to invest more in orna¬ 
ments than in housing. In their liking housing comes- 
after ornaments. A few individuals have made their 
temporary mud houses. 

(e) There are no laws or collective agreements under which 
employers are responsible for providing housing for their 
workers in Rajasthan. 
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In most of the cases, where the employers have not provided 
houses to the workers, the workers have made their own mud houses. 
These houses are made of mud walls and thatched roof. All the 
material is collected and labour is done by the worker and his family 
members. There are no housing co-operative societies in Rajasthan. 

In Rajasthan there is not much over-crowding in cities and this 
is one of the main reasons that the State Government have not felt 
ariy necessity to undertake any Housing schemes. Moreover, there 
are no major industries in this State worth the name. The State 
Government have, liowever, passed a Rent Control Act. 



cHArmi XXVI 

AJMER 

There are no. large industrial cities in this State. There are 
only 5 large perennial factories, namely, 3 textile mills at Beawar 
and one textile mill and one sugar factory at Bijainagar. There are 
some Bidi manufacturing factories also in Ajmer proper and Beawar. 
Most of the workers reside in the nearby villages and the need for 
industrial housing on any large scale is not felt. There are two 
State-owned (Loco and Carriage) Railway Workshops also. The 
textile mills at Beawar have provided 154 one-room and 23 
two-room tenements, the Bijainagar factories 64 one-room and 6 
two-room and the Railway Administration 40 one-room and 12 
two-room tenements, for housing their workers. 

The accommodation at Beawar and Bijainagar has been pro¬ 
vided at a nominal rent, which is less than the economic rent. The 
rent| however, is controlled under the Delhi and Ajmer Rent Control 
Act. t 

No estimates or studies regarding housing in relation to the 
minimum housing standards have been made in the State and thus 
not much headway has been made. The major causes of * the 
shortage of industrial houses are:— 

(1) Most of the workers are drawn from among the agricul¬ 

turists and belong to the nearby villages and they prefer 
to come and go to their villages. 

(2) No laws or collective agreements exist for providing 

housing for the workers. 

(3) At present there is no State Fund for workers’ housing 

and the present conditions in the State are not conducive 
for employers to make contributions to a State Fund for 
workers’ housing. 

Under the Government of India’s Housing Scheme, the cons¬ 
truction of 150 quarters at Bijainagar is under consideration and 
Government are considering the grant of a loan for this purpose to 
Shri Bijai Cotton Mills at Bijainagar. 

Construction of buildings, water .supply, etc., are governed by 
the bye-laws framed by different municipalities in the State. 
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BHOPAL 

Proper statistics of the ac tual number of houses occupied by workers 
in the city of Bhopal are not available. The bulk of the labour force 
belongs to Bhopal proper and lives scattered all over the city, in most 
cases in their own small houses. There is no separate locality specially 
meant for workers. Workers who are comparatively well-off, such 
as those engaged in-the textile mills, are living in a little better 
houses than those occupied by less paid workers, who are employed 
in the Bidi making industiy, etc. In cases of certain major industrial 
concerns employers have ailso provided ekawls to a limited number of 
thdr workers. The Straw PrMucts have already constructed about 
100 houses for their workers and have given them free of rent. They 
are contemplating construction of more houses. The sugar factory 
has also provided houses for some of its workers and is 
plmming to build more houses. No detailed survey in regard to 
minimum standards of housing has so far been made; nor do the 
employers at the present abnormal times feel inclined to contribute 
to State Fund for workers' housing due to present-day trade 
difficulties. 

No special steps have so far been taken by the Government 
for worken’ housing due to financial dignities. The Industrial 
Housing Scheme of the Central Governmerit, under 'which the 
Government of India offered to pay two-thirds of the cost of 
construction of the workers' houses on a loan basis and one-third d* 
the cost was to be borne either by the employers or by the State 
Governments, was forwarded to the major industri^ concerns 
to seek their co-operation in the implementation of the scheme. The 
new Subsidy and Loan Scheme recently framed by the Government 
of India will, however, improve the conditions to a great extent. 
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GOORG 

The total population in. Coorg according to the 1951 census was 
^,29,255 and the average number of persons per house was 5.3. A 
survey of housing accommodation has not, however, been conducted 
in Goorg so far. 

All the liouses both in urban and rural areas were numbered 
for the census in 1951, according to which there were 44,832 build¬ 
ings in Goorg. (42,673 residential and 2,159 non-residential). 

Housing in urban and rural areas has been left entirely tr) 
private enterprise and attention has not been paid so far to improve 
housing standards. The two municipalities have not fixed an\ 
minimum housing standards. The only provision in the Municipal 
Regulations is that the permission of the Municipal Gommitter 
should be obtained for construction of new houses. There is also a 
provision in the Goorg Public Health Act, 1943 for maintenance 
of sanitary conditions in the dwelling houses. , 

There is a provision in the Goorg Go-operative Act, 1936, 
and the rules framed thereunder to grant loans at low interest to 
Co-operative Housing Societies. There is only one Housing 
Co-operative Society with the area of operation extending over 
the Mercara Municipal limits. It has a membership of 137 with 
paid up share capital of Rs. 13,870 and deposit of Rs. 31,700. During 
the year 1950-51 a sum of Rs. 9,300 was advanced as loans to 
members for putting, up residential buildings. There is also a 
provision in the Taccavi rules to grant loans to individuals for 
building houses under certain conditions* 

The only important industries in Coorg are coffee, rubber and 
tea plantations. There are 22 small scale, factories, like rice mills, 
rubber and tea factories and coffee curing works. In the plantations, 
the rubber and tea factories and coffee curing works the workers 
have been provided with housing accommodation. The planters 
in Coorg considered that the standard specifications recommended 
by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee were not suitable for 
Coorg and that the standard recommended by the United Planter’s 
Association of South India would be quite suitable for conditions 
prevailing in Coorg. The Industrial Committee on Plantations 
accepted the housing plan of the United Planters’ Association as 
modified by the Chief Adviser, Factories, Government of India 
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fur adoption with the only modification that the provision 
of courtyard may be omitted. Some of the planters have constructed 
houses according to the specifications. Since 1947, 1452 sets of 
rooms have been constructed in 33 estates, comprising a total area 
of 15,156 acres. Each set of rooms cbnsists of a living room, a 
kitchen and a verandah with a minimum floor area of 210 sq. ft. 
Others have also constructed such houses but no information is readily 
forthcoming. There is no specific agreement between the employers 
and workers. 

In urban areas there is shortage of housing both for the working 
class and middle-class people. This is due to influx of people both 
from rural areas and outside the State. Neither the workers nor the 
Trade unions have taken any action to provide their own housing. 

The terms and conditions of the Housing scheme started by 
the Government of India were intimated to the employers. 
Only 16 planters applied for a loan. The majority of the planters 
i^tated that they would themselves construct adequate number 
of houses according to the specifications without any help from the 
Government within a period of ten years. 

Except providing quarters for some of the Ga;£ettcd Government 
fmployees, the State Government has not taken any action towards 
the promotion of housing. The question of preparing a Town 
Planning Scheme for the Mercara Municipality is under the Govem- 
inent’s consideration. 

Iron, steel, cement, asbestos sliects corrugated iron, etc., are 
being supplied at controlled rates either by the Government or 
through the agencies appointed by the Government. A Rent Control 
Act has also been pass^ by the State Government* ! 
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DELHI 

Some textile and other mills have provided housing accoifi- 
modation to their workers in Delhi, but it is not adequate. Soxne 
workers have got their own houses as well, but they are nothing more 
than a place to take shelter from sun and rain. The houses are 
kutcha with no sanitary or other ordinary facilities. Where employers 
have provided housing to their staff the rent charged is less than 
the economic rent, and in the case of some key personnel, like watch 
and ward staff, the accommodation is provided rent free. 

No detailed information about the number and composition of 
existing housing accommodation is available for urban or rural 
areas in the State. It may be mentioned, however, that the conditions 
were recently examined by the Delhi Improvement Trust Enquiry 
Committee set up by the Government of India, and they as¬ 
sessed that the total excess population for which satisfactory housing 
was required would be six lakhs. This Committee also estimated that 
out of this excess population of s^x lakhs, about 1^80 lakhs belonged to^ 
the poorest classes, representing the industrial and other labour aa 
well as self-employed persons carrying on their own business or trade. 
On the workers’ side alone, it is estimated that about 30,000 workers 
including factory and other types of labour, stand in need of housing 
accommodation and the total cost on this account is computed roughly 
at six crores of rupees. It may be observed that in Delhi there has 
been considerable over-crowding due to the influx of displaced 
persons whose number in the urban area is estimated at 4,70,400 
according to the latest census. 

No studies have been made of the .need for workers housing 
in the State, nor have any statutory minimum standards so far been 
sponsored by the Government of India; a one room tenement with 
verandah and separate kitchen facilities has, however, been prescribed 
af the absolute minimum for the present. 

The major difficulties which stand in the way of implementation 
of large scale programmes' am:— 

(t). lack of adequate finance ;. , 

(ft) the shortage of constructional matemls ; and 
(f^) non-availability of suitable land within or nearabout 
the urban area. 

As regards the land problenii the Delhi Improvement Trust Enquiry 
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Cbmmittee suggested a proposal of developingi 6,000 acres 
of land to be completed within five years for the purpose of construe* 
tion of houses for the people of the poorest clwes. 

At present the following local bodies are concerned with the 
promottbh of housing and town and counjtry planning in thj^ State 

1. The Central Co-ordination Committee of Delhi for Greater 

Delhi under the Ministry of Works, Housing and 

Supply. 

2. Ministry of Rehabilitation for the purpose of housing for 

displaced persons. 

3. Delhi Improvement Trust. 

4. Municipal Committees of Delhi, New Delhi, Shahdara. 
and Notified Area Committees set up in different urban 

centres. 

The Town Planner of the Government of India is at present pre¬ 
occupied in working out a master plan for Greater Delhi, 
powers and resources of the Delhi Improvement Trust are the same 
as in the United Provinces Town Improvement Act as extended to 
Delhi, under which the Trust operates. The Trust during the last 
14 years has sponsored 44 schemes relating to development of vacant 
land, slum clearance, construction of houses for displaced persons, 
provision of public amenities, markets and cart stand, and 
grassii^ of open plots. The Trust has at present the following 
important plans which are under action:— 

1. Delhi Ajmere Gate Scheme. 

2. Roshanara Extension. 

3. Shadipur Extension No. 1 & 2. 

4. Najafgarh Road Industrial Area Scheme. 

In 1939 the ^yernment decided bn a icheme for hbiisihjg the 
poor class people wlio were going to be dehoused as a result of slum 
clearance operations. The scheme envisaged broadly: (a) advanc¬ 
ing a loan to the Trust, (i) giving the Trust an annual grant-in-aid 
as subsidy from the entertainment tax to meet the recurring deficit 
on the scheme, (r) making rehousing arrangements in advance of 
dehousing and (d) confining rehousing benefits to the lowest 
iiibonie«|boup i(those h^vingtari ,i|}ccme of Rs. 7^ or .below). Thb 
Trust biult about 530 houses uptil 1942 after which'the Treist received 
a serious set-back due to the War and their building activity was 
impeded. In 1947, the Trust had made another 335 double and 
flihgle stoieyed quarters I lit they Were mainly occupied by the 
teftigees. In the year 1951 a scheme for the construction of504 more 
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quarters sanctioned^ but.only about 416 quarters could be builti^ 
PerPofining the opening ceremony of about 120 houses out of ithcser 
416, the Hon’ble Mr. Braham Parkash, the Chief'Minister of thci 
State, said that haphazard expansion of the city would not be to¬ 
lerated and he advised the people to co-operate with the authorities 
in the slum clearance schemes of the capital. 

The accommodation provided to each family in these pOoi' houses 
con^iist.s of one room of 12' x 10' and a verandah of 12' X 7' for 
cooking. Common baths and latrines have been provided in different 
blocks in addition to the filtered water siippl> and underground 
drainage. 

The State Government has formulated a live year plan of 1,400 
quarters at an estimated cost of Rs. 66 lakhs. In addition, some 
of the local authorities intend to construct houses for their employees 
while the Ministry of Rehabilitation have already constructed a 
good number of houses for displaced persons. In housing programme, 
only peiTnanent constructions are undertaken although in few cases 
semi-permanent constructions have been sponsored. The main 
reason for preference of permanent construction is the climatic coiir 
ditions which render a temporary structure unsuitable while, due 
to the cost factor, a semi-permanent construction has not been found 
useful and advantageous in the long run. 

' With a view to encourage industrial decentralisation in the main 
city, the Delhi Improvement Trust has developed a 600 acre block 
df land (industrial area) about 6 miles to the west of Delhi for the 
establishment of industries. One of the objects of sponsoring this 
scheme was the expected amelioration that would result from the 
migration of factories from the city to this area. It may also be 
mentioned that as a rule, no new major industry is pennitted in the 
Delhi urban area and the net work of new factories has now sprung 
up in the newly developed area. 

Mentioning about the State’s scheme and action in regard to 
housing, Mr.. Braham Parkash, the Chief Minister, disclosed at .a 
Press conference on the 7th August, 1962, that the Delhi Stat^ 
Government jWould give priority to the housing problem and will fraxhe 
a definite policy and programme on a planned and permanent bas^s! 
Ife. said the haphazard expansion* of the city and aciite shortage of 
housing, accommodation had made it imperative that the prpbleix^ 
should he given special attention by the Government, t^ith this vicy^. 
in end,' the,.State Governnient deputed Shri K.K. Sharma, Secretai^) 

;/8e}f-GovernmeiU ; tq^ survey the housing position and. tQ 
evolve -scheme and. qlso^^ppointed a Housing Sub-Goiimu{tce| 
.The abovf qfficerhas djrafted a Bill and ajso has suggested the ibr^- 
tion Qf,,a Hpining Bp^4:yith -plKcial and non-official merhbeiji’rt^ 
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finalise the scheme. The Sub-Committee has, inier alia, suggested 
the setting up of a separate Housing Department to tackle the problem 
in the State. Some progress in this direction will also now be made 
at an early date as a result of the Government of India Loan and 
Subsidy scheme, which has recently been finalised by the Union 
Government in consultation with the State Governments, Employers'" 
and Employees* representatives. 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 

This State came into existence as a separate State in 1948 only. 
There is so far no real problem about providing housing accommo- 
dation to workers in Himachal Pradesh. The existing arrangements 
appear to meet the requirements. There are 4 main industrial units 
in the State. 

Quantity and composition of existing housing accommodation 
provided by these factories are shown below:— 

Name of factory Existing Housing accommodation. 

Himachal Rosin and Turpentine One building with 3 sets» each set 
Factory, Nahan, Sirmur Distt. containing 2 rooms and a 

kitchen. 

Nahan Foundry, Nahan. Six quarters. 

Dyer Meakin Breweries Ltd. For clerical staff, one set of 
Solan, Mahasu District. quarters comprising tw;p living 

rooms with kitclien, bath, etc. 
For Mazdoors two sets of quarters 
comprising 6 rooms each with 
kitchen and verandah. 

Bhri Rajkumar. Ashokpal Singh^s One quarter with 4 rooms at 
Tea Estates Ghauntra and Chauntra. Two quarters with 2 
Dhelu in Mandi District. rooms each at Dhelu. 

In the case of the Nahan Foundry quite a large number of 
workers who migrated from Uttar IVadesh and Punjab have settled 
dow n " here ’and^some of them have bought their own houses also from 
their own savings. In some cases the Foundry has provided Its 
workers land on a nominal rent on which the workers have built their 
houses. The Himachal Government Transport Service have aim 
provided housing to their workers and they charge only an economic 
rent for the same. The Tea Estates, however, provide houses to their 
workers free of rent. 

Government have taken no special steps in regard tekhousiiig 
as there are only a few industrial concerns in the State 
and the labour is generally recruited from the neighbouring villages 
who prefer to come and go. to their villagm and whatever 
demand for housing arises is met widiout much 'dmSculty. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Housing for coal miners is a very pressing problem in India. It 
has certain fea ures of its own. Firstly, unlike other industrial 
•centres, it is difficult to build houses in the coalfields for permanent 
use. The difficulty of obtaining sites with a solid foundation is a 
great handicap which obstructs the development of any housing scheme. 
Mining subsidences encroach upon suitable building sites. In the 
second place, the building of temporary houses is encouraged by the 
existence of short period leases. Thirdly, as the location of collieries 
is determined by geological rather than by economic factors, they 
have to build their own towns and are deprived of the. help of the 
capitalists in building houses for their workers. The conditions of 
housing in different coalfields arc narrated below in rrhronological 
order. 

Ccmditioiis about 1917 

The Committee of Enquiry appointed by the Government ol‘ 
Bihar and Orissa in 1917 to report on the question of housing of* 
labourers in the collieries presented a gloomy picture of the then 
existing housing conditions. The Committee reported that in the 
Giridih coalfield the East Indian Railway Company had provided 
«ach family of miners a s^arate house with a field around it. The 
rooms wm grouped round a courU ard, mud walls and tiled roof, 
mud floors plastered with a mixture of cowdung and earth. Water 
was supplied from hydrants. No latrines were provided. The 
Mugma coalfield was not so vigorously worked as Jharia and most of 
the labourers lived in their own villages. The questions of sanitation 
■and housing in this area wereieft unattended to. In the Jharia coalfield 
different kinds of houses were provided for the labourers. The 
usual type was a line of rooms, say 10, side by side or a double block 
of two such lines built badt to back. There was a great scarcity of 
acepnunodation throughout the coalfields. . 

The Conunittec pointed out that the sites of huts were not always 
properly phosen/rom a sapitary point of view- In most places there 
,was neural drainage. Very few of the dhowrahs,^ were provided with 
. impervious drains... The average room in the prclinai^ pucea dhowrah 
had , a floor measuring 10 IL by 8 ft. ususdly with a low roof 
—^wiiich did :ppt conduce to comfort nor permit of proper ventilation. 

' *1^ .heig^.i|^of.t^^ ^opitns ywed from to 10 ft. No door w^ pro- 
. 'yided ape} aifu^ch the workm were compelled to make doors, for 
themselt^s out of old kerosine tins, sheets of galvanised iron or matting. 
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Most of the labourers had to bathe in tanks or streams the water ot' 
which was often contaminated. 

The dhowrahs were neither beautiful nor healthy. The labourer 
enjoyed no privacy in his domestic life. He had to carry his personal 
belongings about with him for fear of theft. His only pleasure was 
that which was purchased at the liquor shop. 

The Committee made elaborate recommendations regarding 

E rovision of better types of houses with adequate space, ventilation^ 
ght, latrines, drainage and other sanitary conditions. They 
specified the need of framing some rules about layout to prevent the 
growth of huddled groups of huts or of bustees as well as to eliminate 
the defects of ventilation. . The Committee laid down that the 
minimum size of the rooms should be one hundred square feet of 
floor space and one thousand cubic feet of air splice with door, 
verandah and a proper system of ventilation. The roofs of the housea 
should be of masonry, concrete or tiles. They suggested provision of 
bathing facilities and stressed the necessity for improvement of the 
supply of drinking water. They recommended inclusion in the Bihar 
and Orissa Mining Settlement Act, which was under preparation 
at that time, adequate provisions so as to enable a Mines Board pf 
Health to frame laws consonant with Ipcal conditions, 

Ckmditioiis about 1930 

The Royal Commission found that the housing situation con¬ 
tinued to as unsatisfactory as pver. The problems of housing 
in mining areas were closing down of mines and consequential shifting 
of labour, difficulty of obtaining sites with a solid foundation and 
tendency of the miners to settle down in the larger and better organised 
collieries, with serious over-crowding caused by heavy influx of labour. 
The Commission wrote, that while in Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, 
all housing constructions were goverened by regulations laid down by 
the Jharia and Asansol Mines Ebard of Health, which were constituted 
in 1913 and 1915, respectively, and were able to effect considerable 
progress, the usual accommodation was the arched dkamah built 
of brick and cement concrete. 

The Commission while realising the difficulties of the coalmining 
industry, commented as follows:— 

•* Many of the lines leave much room for improvement, llje 
arched dhowrahs^ although possibly cool in the hot weather, are oftqn’ 
dark and ill-ventilated, and few are fitted with windows. Tqe 
single room, 10' x 10', serves vas kitchen, store room,, living . . and 
sleeping room. As cooking must be done either in the room or in 
the ar^ed^ verandah in ^nt and ventilation is usually defective 
the inner walk quickly bec;ome coat^ wil^ stiioj^e ^a^ 
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dhtkiOTdhs erected back to back, as is sometimes the case, the^ 
drfects are further aggravated/’ The Commission reported that 
apart from unsatisfactory sanitation, latrine accommodation ytn 
inadequate and bathing and washing places were to be increased. 

Giridili Area 

As regards housing in Giridih area the Commission stated that 
workers and staff were provided with rent-free quarters which were 
of two different types, one with a pucca concrete roof and the other 
with a tiled roof. I’he miners prefer houses of the latter type. 

The Commission made the following recommendations:— 

; {a) Smalhblodc of two tp four houses in partitioned units should 
be more extensively used and new houses should have a 
window and roof ventilation. 

{b) The staff of the Board of Health should take every possible 
step to prohibit occupation of a house by more than one 
set of inhabitants. 

{c) Bathing and washing places should be built near each 
block of houses. 

(d) Latrines of approved types should be generally installed 
preferably of the septic tank type, 

(#) The graded system of coloured licenses at Jharia should be' 
abolished forthwith. 

(/) More attention should be given to housing, water supply,, 
drainage and latrines in metalliferous mining areas. 

Present day conditions—Jhsrin Coalfield 

The housing problein both i,n the Jhaivt and Raniganj coalfields has 
become somewhat difficult due to difficulty of finding non-coal bearing 
land. A peculiarity of workers’ housing in the important coalfields of 
Raniganj and Jharia is that the specifications of the type of housing 
to be built, the accommodation to be provided, etc., are governed 
by law although there is no compukion on the employers to provide 
homing for all or, a certain proportion of their work people. 

According to the statistics published by the Jharia Mines Board 
of Health, in 1944, there were 33,738 dhowrahs for an average labour 
force of 1,01,457. The approximate colliery population was 2,02,914 
jstid the density per dhowrah was 6. This density has been on the 
Increase since 1929, whem there were 32,793 dhowrahs for an average 
labour force of 61,709 and the approximate colliery population was 
1;09,380 and the density per dhowrah was 3,33. Investigations 
carri^ out in a group of sampled mines in 1946^46 showed that about 
do per cent of the workers employed in Jharia emlfields were faouped 
’bk quarters. Sfkiee I944| thett him hitdn little increase iw 
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the number ot quarters, although the average labour force has 
increased to about 1,30,000 in 1952, the number of dhowrahs has risen 
to only 37,386. 

About 25 per cent of the persons living in the dhowrahs are single 
men, about 50 per cent family men, while the remaining^5 per cent 
eome from the adjoining villages. In some of the big collieries there 
is a courtyard provided in a dhowrah with a partitioned wall. In 
one colliery, the dhowrahs were single storeyed. They arc only ground 
floor structures with cemented roof. In some of the large collieries 
such as the Tatas at Digwadih and at Jcalgora, a separate kitchen in 
the court-yard has been provided. The Tatas also provide in ad¬ 
dition to a kitchen, a bathing place in the dhowrah. li^ the new type 
of construction, a window is generally provided but in the back to back 
dhowrahs there are only brick hole ventilators. 

According to bye law No. 4 under Section 25 (1) of the Bihar and 
Orissa Mining Settlement Act, 1920 workers' dwellings have to be 
built according to the following specifications - 

The floor space should be 100 sq. ft., the air space one thousand 
cubic feet, the width of the room 8 ft, the average height 7 ft.; the 
walls to be of concrete or similar material; roof to be of concrete, 
masonry or tiles and to be weather proof, the floor to have at least 
one foot plinth and every house to have a verandah 5 ft. in width with 
40 sq. ft. floor space. Every room to be properly ventilated and to 
be provided with a doorway with an average height of 5 ft., etc. 
Every adult must have a floor space of 33 sq. ft. and air space of 300 
cubic feet. A block of houses should not contain more than 10 
rooms. 

These bye-laws were amended in 11*44 and according to the 
amended bye-laws the floor space per room has been increased from 
100 to 160 sq. ft., air space from a thousand to 1,500 eft., the average 
height of the room from 7 to 10 ft. and the width from 8 to 10 ft. 
The average floor space per adult has been increased to50 sq. It., 
and the average air space from 300 eft. to 500 eft. The number 
ojr rooms per block has been increased from 10 to 20 and the coas- 
truction of back to back houses has been prohibited. 

The workers’ dwellings or dhowrahs consist of a room and, a 
verandah. Most of these were built before the new specifications 
were prescribed in 1944. Each room has an arched frontage and 

S resents the appearance of a cylinder, A small proportion, of the 
Hdmahs have been remddellea since the amended specifications 
,;duhe into force but a large majority are back to back. ^ # 

In spite of the provisions for adequate sanitary arrangei^sepU,49 
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the bye-laws of the Jharia Mines Board of Health, very few mines 
have drains. No latrines or urinals are provided in a majority of 
collieries and where they are provided, they are grossly inadequate 
and kept in a very insanitary condition. Miners, especially the 
children, ease themselves too near the quarters and pigs do the work 
of scavengers, for though sweepers are employed by some collieries, 
they are kept too busy in the quarters of the siiper\'isory staff. The 
compounds of the dhowrahs are not levelled properly and remain 
in a very dirty condition. 

Water supply is also inadequate. In the Jharia coalfield, the 
collieries are supplied water from the Topchanchi water reservoir 
but the common taps provided for the workers are fbo few and distant. 
In some collieries there are no arrangements lor the supply of drinking 
water. They iiave to fetch it from wells and streams. 

There are no arrangements for washing and bathing in the 
dhowrahs. Generally the surface tank near the mines contains water 
pumped out from llic mine and this water is used for the purposes of 
bathing and washing. Often the workers bathe and wash in stagnant 
pools. 

In short, a large proportion of the housing in the Jharia coalfield 
is a mere pretence of housing, incredibly dark, damp, ill-ventilated, 
filthy with no privacy or sanitation. Some of the huts are only leafy 
shelters and sleeping in the same room is common enough. The 
congestion in these huts is appalling. Stagnant pools and open 
drains with foul smell are a common sight. 

Later in the chapter details have been given of the housing schemes 
under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund, 

RAniganJ 

Housing condition in the Raniganj coalfield of Bengal is nearly 
the same as in the Jharia coalfield. They arc also governed by 
similar bye-laws of the Asansol Mines Board of Health. Investi¬ 
gations carried out in 39 sampled collieries in 1045-46 showed that 
there were about 4,537 rooms for 14,493 workers. The total colliery 
population was 26,484 and the average number of persons per 
room was 5, In many collieries the workers are provided wi]j;i plots 
of land and also supplied with bamboos, bricks and tiles to build 
their own huts and settle permanently. Water supply is inadequate 
and there are no sanitary arrangements, 

Madhya Pradesh 

In Madhya Pradesh almost all the mines have made some pro¬ 
vision for housing their employees and the dhowrahs built by them 
are in Ac vicinity of the mines. About 70 per cent of the total 
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number of workers can be said to have been housed by the employers. 
One of the important groups of collieries has made provision for the 
housing of 85 per cent of its employees. Each worker is provided 
with one room 10 x 10 or 12 X 10 feet in size and a verandah 12 X 6 
feet. The rooms are built back to back and naturally there is no 
adequate ventilation and lighting. Out of the other collieries about 
80 per cent have built pucca quarters, while the rest are content 
with rooms and walls of mud and thatched roofs. The size of the 
room is generally 10 x 10 or 12 X 10 feet. For purposes of ventilation 
instead of windows generally brick holes are provided on the front 
walls. Almost all collieries provide well water to the workers. 
In some collieries the workers have to fetch water from the neighbouring 
nallahs or springs. No bathing facilities have been provided and 
men as well women take their bath in the open space near some 
wells. There is a general complaint regarding acute shortage of 
water, especially during summer. Sanitary arrangements are also 
far from satisfactory. About a dozen mines have provided separate 
latrines for men and women, but these are seldom kept clean and 
their number is inadequate. Housing conditions are worse in the 
Wardha Valley than those in the Pench Valley. The majority of 
workers are housed in temporary huts made of bamboos, branches 
and leaves without any protection against either cold or rain. Workers 
have to walk long distances to get their supply of water. Most of 
the houses are in a bad state of repair. 

Investigations carried out in 19 sampled collieries in 1045-46 
showed that 13,987 out of a total of 21,145 workers, i.e., about 66 
per cent, were housed. The density was about 4 to 5 per room. 


Assam 

The arrangements made by the largest group of mines in Assam 
for housing, water supply and sanitation, etc., for their workers 
afford a pleasant contrast to the conditions generally prevailing in 
other coalfields in this country. Pucca houses have been built with 
good ventilation. Excellent arrangements have been made for 
supply of drinking water and sanitation. The houses have been so 
constructed as to allow enough ventilation and light. The 
compounds acre kept scrupulously clean and proper drainage has been 
provided. TKe latrines are either of the bucket type or the septic 
tank t]jye. About three to four persons live in one room. 

• Investigations carried put in 6 sampled mines in the State in 
1045-46 showed that 3,545 put of a total of 3,780 workers, i.e. about 
94 per cent were housed. 

Causes of shortage 

The major causes of the shortage of adequate workers’ housing 
in .collieries are:— '•. 
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(fl) The apathy and indifference of the employers who alone 
at present are in a position to provide housing. 

- (b) The uneconomic size of the mines and hence their financial 

inability to provide the minimum requirements of a decent 
life. 

(c) The difficulty of finding non-coal-bcaring land. 

(V) The difficulty in getting building materials. 

(e) The workers in the coalmines do not permanently settle in 
the mines, and hence they have no incentive to build 
houses of their own, and even if they wanted to, they are 
too poorly paid to invest in housing. 

To sum up, with the exception of a relieving feature here and there 
the sanitary condition of the houses in the coalfields of India is quite 
unsatisfactory. The houses are over-crowded, with no privacy, no 
light, no roads leading to them, no drains, no safety; they are damp 
and small and are neither whitewashed nor maintained in proper 
condition. They are surrounded by heaps of rubbish, night soil, 
dirty pools and stinking drains. In short, they are nothing short of 
death traps or places where, as Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee says, 
manhood is being brutalised, womanhood is being dishonoured and 
childhood is being poisoned.” 

The effects of housing on health and morals 

The health of a community is reflected in the death-rate, the 
birth-rate, the rate of infant mortality and maternal mortality, etc. 
There is a high rate of mortality among infants. It is true that the 
Jharia and Asansol Mines Boards of Health are trying to bring down 
the infant mortality. Overcrowding affects the childrens’ physique. 
Incidences of dfseases like malaria is fairly high and so are eye and 
skin diseases and leprosy. The Mines Boards try to control 
epidemics like small-pox, plague, cholera, etc. 

Housing conditions have a direct bearing on the morals of the 
community. Drunkenness and venereal diseases prevail. The 
terrible congestion in insanitary houses and the agglomeration of 
heterogeneous people have all contributed to moral and social deterio¬ 
ration. 

Standard of living and efficiency and housing 

Improvement of housing is also required to increase the efficiency 
of the workers. The squalid and unnatural life of the workers in the 
mining towns is no mean cause of their floating character which in 
turn is responsible for much of their inefficiency. As they are agri¬ 
culturists they find it impossible to reconcile themselves to the dirt 
and squalor of these towns. Besides this, the unhealthy and insanitary 
conditions affect the physique of the workers, and tend to destroy 
their alertness of mind and deaden and stupefy their intelligence* 
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Demoralisation caused by bad housing, together with diseases like 
malaria, respiratory diseases and hookworm tell upon their efficiency 
and are responsible for much of iheir irregularity and unsteadiness 
in w'prk. A debauch, a drunkard, a man devitalised by malaria, 
tuberculosis, bowel, skin and eye diseases, cannot be very industrious 
and regular in his work. An uncomfortable home drives him to 
the liquor shop which swallows up a considerable part of his poor 
income. Liquor makes him live without proper clothes and some¬ 
times even without food. 

Improvement of housing in the coalfields 

Soon after the first World war the Jharia Mines Board of Hcaltli 
took the hoiisiui^ improvement as one of its important functions. The 
housing b> e-laws lay down certain standards. I'here are similar 
standards in case of Asansol Mines Board of Health. 

It has been rccomrru iidcd in the Report on Labour in Coal 
Mines in Madhya Pradesh that a scheme should be drawn up foi 
colliery bousing on seme suitable scale. The present ‘Jharia 
Standard ’ houses, the report added, could serve as single man’s 
quarters, with certain iniproxcmcnt in the provision of drains, 
latrines, lights, etc., or as temporary quarters for families not per¬ 
manently resident. It has also been recommended in ifie report 
that comprehensiv'e legislation should be undertaken to control 
housing and sanitation in the mining areas. 

The following standards have been laid in the report:— 

There should be two rooms will a floor area of 160 square feet. 
Each room should be at least 8 ft. wide. Both ih^ rooms should 
have a verandah in front 16' X 5'. In addition to it, there should be 
a walled compound of 112 sq, ft. (16' x 7'). The room should be 
at least 8 feet high, the verandah 7 feet and the compound wall 6 
feet. The doors of the room should be at least 6' X 2J'. The floor 
of the house should be cemented. The roof should be tiled or pvcoL 
A kitchen should be provided in the corner of the compound, properly 
ventilated. There should be another type of housing, one roomed, 
for single man. The room should be not less than 10' X 10' x 8’ 
with a door, a window, a roofed ventilator, and a verandah of 40 to 60 
square feet. All these houses should be built in blocks of three to four 
houses instead of back to back or in long lines. Each block should 
have a fucen drain to carry away sullage water. In the vicinity there 
should be two taps surrounded by a wall on all sides, serving the 
purpose of separate bathrooms for w^omen and men and supply water 
for cooking. One of the taps should be of Pangh river water, settled 
and chlorinated, and the other of pit water (or other supply) (bund 
suitable for washing and bathing purposes. There should be a 
sufficient number of flush septic-tank latrines ; each block should be 
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provided with a dust-bin cleaned daily. Between every three or 
four houses an electric or other light post should be installed. Each 
house, wherever possible should be provided with a small plot of land 
for growing vegetables and flowers. 

Central Government’s Housing Scheme for coal miners 

«In view of the extremely unsatisfactory position of housing of 
colliery labour the Government of India proposed in 1947 that 50,000 
houses should be constructed in the coalfields, each house consisting 
of two hiding rooms (each 10' x 12') a kitchen (10' x 7'), a bath¬ 
room (4' X 4'), a verandah in front and a verandah at the back, a 
courtyard and a lavatory. The construction of 50,000 houses was 
allotted as follows;— 


Bihar. 31,000 

West Bengal. 15,500 

Madhya Pradesh .. .. .. 3,500 


Total .. 50,000 


The total mining population in India is estimated at 3,00,000 of which 
the majority is concentrated in the States of Bihar, West Bengal and 
Madhya Pradesh which account for about 2,37,000. According 
to the rates then prevalent, a house of this type was expected to cost 
Rs. 2,500. It was agreed that in respect of the first 11,000 houses 
the Central Government would pay' a subsidy to the extent of 20 per 
cent of the total cost of each house including the cost of land, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 400 per house. The balance of the cost was 
to be provided out of loan funds on which interest and amortisa¬ 
tion charges would have to be paid. In view of the difficulty of 
effecting recoveries from either the miners or their employers it was 
decided that the recurring charges should be met by means of an 
additional cess. A housing cess of one anna four pies for every ton 
of coal or coke despatched from collieries by rail was imposed by the 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947. The Act also pro¬ 
vided for the constitution of a Coal Mines Labour Housing Board 
to prepare and carry out schemes for the provision of suitable housing 
accommodation for coalminers. In accordance with this Act, a 
Housing Board having representatives of Government, employers 
and workers has also been set up. 

So far as the actual construction of houses under this scheme was 
concerned, the following policy was laid down:— 

(1) Houses should be built in centralised townships, 
expenses involved in the acquisition of land and o i i 
lion of houses should be borne by the Housing Board. 
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(2) To the extent townships are impracticable, owing to difficulty 
in obtaining land or transport difficulties, houses may 
be built on land belonging to colliery owners by one of 
the following methods:— 

(a) Where colliery owners agree to build houses, they will 
be treated as contractors under the Fund, which will 
pay for the houses under construction at different stfges 
as construction proceeds. The buildings will have to 
conform to the plan and specifications laid* down by 
Government and land provided by the colliery owners. 
(d) Colliery owners should start construction of houses on 
land adjacent to their collieries at their own cost or, 
if necessary, by taking loans and the Welfare Fund 
would, after completion of the buildings acquire them 
and pay to the mine owner the actual cost of the build¬ 
ings with interest at the rate of 3 per cent from the date 
of completion of the building to the date of its acquisition. 

It was at first thought that it would be possible to construct 
townships with 5,000 houses at each site but in actual practice it was 
found difficult to obtain coal-free land near the coalfields. It was also 
difficult to ensure sufficient water for such a big community. These, 
coupled with the long interval that was anticipated before the land 
could be acquired, led to the abandonment of the idea of big townships 
and the Board had to fall back upon schemes for smaller townships. 
In the Bihar coalfield at Bhuli about 1,600 houses have been cons¬ 
tructed with a view to set up a small self-contained township with all 
modern amenities like schools, hospitals, maternity and child welfare 
centres, playgrounds, parks, shops and market. These houses have 
been constructed not from loan funds as was originally proposed but 
from the housing cess. In Raniganj 50. houses have been completed 
at Bijoyanagar and about 540 houses in Railway collieries. 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund maintains a separate 
account from which a housing scheme for coal miners is being financed. 
The total receipts of the Housing Account of the Fund up to 31st 
March, 1951, amounted to Rs. 2,14,63,000 of which Rs. 67,06,000 
had been spent up to that date. As mentioned earlier, the scheme 
for the housing of coal miners envisaged the building of 50,000 hpuses. 
It was proposed to build 12,500 houses in Bihar, 6,500 in Bengal and 
1,750 in Madhya Pradesh in centralised mining townships and 
provide the townships with all modern amenities. 

Recovery of rent was fixed at the rate of Rs. 2 p. m. per house 
from the miner and Rs. 6 per house from the colliery owner employ* 
ing the worker. But due to the difficulty in getting the houses cons¬ 
tructed at Bhuli occupied by the coal-miners, the Housing Board 
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has recommended that only a nominal rent should be recovered 
from each miner. The rent recoverable from the mine owners, 
should, however, remain the same. 

In view of the meagre resources of the Housing Account of the 
Coal Mines Welfare Fund and the ever-increasing cost of housing in 
coalfields, the Central Government have on the recommendation of 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Advisory Committee, evolved tl'c 
following revised scheme for construction of miners’ housing in coal¬ 
fields :— 

(1) The colliery owners who will construct miners’ houses in 
accordance with the type plan prescribed by the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Organisation will be enlitled to a 
subsidy at 20 per cent of the cost of construction or Rs. 600 
whichever is less. (Since raised to 25 per cent or Rs. 750.) 

;2) The houses should be let out by the colliery owners only 
to genuine colliery workers other than clerical and super¬ 
visory staff working in the collieries concerned. 

(3) The inspection staff of the Welfare Fund should be given 
reasonable facilities by the colliery-owners for inspection 
during the course of construction of the houses and there¬ 
after. 

(4) The houses should be kept by the colliery owners in a proper 
state of maintenance. 

So far only about 100 houses have been constructed under 
the Scheme. During the year 1952-53, 2900 houses and 
during 1953-54, 2500 houses are likely to be constructed. 

As the response from the colliery owners as well as the workers 
has been poor to this scheme, the Hon’ble Shri V, V. Giri, Labour 
Minister, addressing the 31st meeting of the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Advisory Committee at Dhanbad deplored the situation 
and said that in regard to housing the progress has not been very 
encouraging. He regretted that a large number of houses built 
at Bhuli and Bijoyanagar were still lying vacant despite the numerous 
amenities provided therein. He said that although the scheme had 
been in operation for some time now, applications for subsidy in 
respect of only 116 houses had been received so far and about 115 
houses cither had been constructed or were under construction. 

The following are the salient modifications made by the Central 
Government in the type plan prescribed for the construction of 
miners’ houses under the subsidised scheme:— 

(1) The dimensions of the rooms have been reduced from 
10’ X 12’ to 10’ X 8'. 
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(2) The dimension of the front verandah has been reduced 
from 8' X 7' to 8' X 5J'. 

(3) In the existing plan there is provision for a back verandah" 
ctun-kitchen 10' x 7' and latrine of the size 
6' X 3J'. In their place, provision has been made for a 
kitchen (10' x 6^'), a bathroom (6' x 3') and a store 
(6' X 3'). The overall plinth area has thus been reduced 
from 1>01 sq. ft. to 401 sq. ft. No separate latrine has been 
provided per house as the proposal is to have conununity 
latrines. 

(4) Brick compound wall in the existing plan has been given 
place to wire fencing. In the existing specifications asbestos 
sheets roof has been provided for the bath and the store, 
The overall cost of each house including sanitary arrange* 
menls and water supply has been estimated at Rs, 3,COO. 
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The cotton mill industry, which is now nearly a century old, 
provides employment to over five lakhs of industrial workers. The 
industry is spread over the whole length and breadth of this sub¬ 
continent. ' It is not confined merely to big cities like Bombay and 
Kanpur but is also to be found in district towns like Madura and 
Sholapur, taluka places like Barsi and Gadag and occasionally even 
in petty villages like Gokak, Papanasam, etc. The following two 
tables will show the progress as well as localisation of the industr)^ 

Progress of cotton mills in India. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Mills 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

Number 

of 

Looms 

Average 

Number 

of 

Hands 

employed 

1906 .. 

217 

52,79,595 

52.668 

2,08,616 

1916 .. 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,361 

1926 .. 

334 

87,14,168 

1,.59,464 

3,73,508 

1936 .. 

379 

98,56,658 

2,00,062 

4,17,803 

1946 .. 

421 

1,03,05,167 

2,02,814 

4,95,456 

1950 .. 

445 

1,12,40,635 

2,01,464 

4,25,032 


Serial 

No. 


Number Number 
Name of State of of 

Mills Spindles 

(Figures for 1947) 


Average 
Number Number 
of of 

Looms Hands 

employed 


1 

Bombay (in¬ 
cluding Sind) 

210 

69,81,673 

1,35,866 

2,70,222 

2 

Madras 

72 

16,82,238 

7,786 

66,668 

3 

West Bengal 
(i n c 1 uding 
East Bengal) 

38 

4,78,786 

11,391 

26,343 
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Number 

Number 

Number 

Average 

Numb» 

Serial 

Name of State 

of 

of 

of 

of 

No. 

(Contd.) 


Mills Spindles 

(Figures for 1947) 

Looms 

Hands 

employed 

4 

Uttar Pradesh 

30 

7,76,758 

12,253 

31,766 

5 

Madhya 

Bharat 

17 

4,02,464 

11,097 

26,019 

6 

Rajasthan .. 

10 

1,32,872 

3,009 

8,396 

7 

Punjab (in¬ 
cluding West 
Punjab) 

8 

1,13,654 

2,831 

5,941 

8 

Mysore 

8 

1,61,7.52 

2,828 

10,678 

9 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

7 

3,00,000 

.5,314 

18,197 

10 

Hyderabad. 

6 

1,20,188 

2,462 

7,224 

11 

Delhi 

6 

1,14,240 

3,321 

6,273 

12 

Bcrar 

4 

68,448 

1,470 

3,896 

13 

Pondicherry 

3 

85,376 

1,980 

745 

5,737 

14 

Bihar & Orissa 

2 

26,024 

1,333 

15 

Travancore. 

2 

12,532 

310 

699 


Total 

423 

1,03,53,973 

2,02,662 

4,88,370 


Bombay 

The housing conditions of cotton textile workers can only be 
regarded as being dismal. The growth of the industry has synchronized 
with the growth of slums, overcrowding and congestion. A few 
employers have built houses for their employees but in such housing 
schemes only a small proportion of the total has been sTccommodated. 

Employers’ Housing 

The position as regards employers’ housing has remained the 
same as described in the Report of Textile Labour Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee 1938. Briefly the position is as follows:— 

Twenty-one mills have provided quarters for their workers in 
4,040 tenements. Only a few of the tenements have 2 or 3 rooms. 
These quarters are located in 166 buildings known locally as * chawls.^ 
The size of the room is, in the majority of cases, 10' X 10' being 
16 ft. X 10 ft. in a few cases. The chawls or tenements are 3 to 4 
storeys high. In housing accommodation provided by cotton mill 
owners in Bombay in 1040, the percentage of families occupying 
one-room tenements in Bombay city, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
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was 91.24, 73.82 and 58;24 respectively while the number of persons 
residing in one room tenements in the above three areas was 3.84,3.95 
and 4.31 respectively. The floor space for one room tenements per 
person per tenement was 26.86 sq. fl. in Bombay city and 21.25 in 
Sholapur. The average monthly rent for one room tenement was 
Rs. 4/14/6 and Rs. 7/6/6 in Bombay city, Rs. 5/0/4 and Rs. 5/11/7 
in Ahmedabad and Rs. 2/5/3 and Rs. 2/15/4 in Sholapur. 

In the chawls there are common arrangements for water supply 
and sanitation. While a group of mills provides electric lights in the 
tenements—in the other chawls electric light is supplied only in the 
corridors. Usually three to four persons occupy one room although 
the tenements are now much more overcrowded. 

Municipal Housing 

The Bombay Municipality has built about 11,000 tenements and 
nearly 3,000 sheds. About a quarter of these are occupied by mill 
workers. In addition, the municipality owns 5,000 single-room 
quarters in the estates acquired by the Improvement Trust and of 
these nearly 25 per cent are occupied by cotton mill workers. 
The rent per tenement varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10/8/- per month and 
Rs. 2/8/- to Rs. 6 p. m, per shed. 

Government Housing 

Owing to the prevailing unsatisfactory housing conditions the 
Government of Bombay launched in 1920, a programme of industrial 
housing with a view to providing 60,000 tenements at an estimated 
cost of over five crores of rupees. Actually only 16,524 tenements 
were built at an average cost of Rs. 2,084 each. These tenements 
were in chawls built with cement and were for a long time extremely 
unpopular owing to their distance from the mills, lack of lighting and 
ventilation, structural defects, etc. In 1937, the Government of 
Bombay appointed a committee to suggest structural alterations and 
improvements in these chawls and in 1938 about four lakh of rupees 
were spent to make the suggested improvements. As a result a con¬ 
siderable number of cotton mill workers moved in these chawls. 

Private Housing 

The niajority of industrial workers in Bombay city live in houses 
provided by private landlords. These are usually chawls containing 
one-room tenements with a common verandah and common arrange¬ 
ments for sanitation and water supply. Most of these, particularly, 
the older structures are extremely ill-lighted and illventilated without 
adequate water supply and sanitary arrangements. The average 
floor space per person and tenement is 26.86 and 103.23 sq. ft. res¬ 
pectively, the average monthly rent being Rs. 7 for one room tenement. 
During recent years apart from any improvement in housing con¬ 
ditions, the position has been getting from bad to worse. For instance. 
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while in 1935 the proportion of families of industrial workers living 
in one*room tenements was 73.86, according to the Report of the 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee it was 81 in 1940. The average 
number of persons living in such tenements was about four but the 
conditions created hy the World war 11 have gravely accentuated the 
situation. Owing to the shortage of building material there has 
been an almost complete cessation of building activity and thus the 
increased population has to find accommodation in the pre-war 
housing supply. So great is the congestion and overcrowding that 
there has been a v^ast increase in the number of persons 
without a shelter who take recourse to the foot-paths for sleeping 
during the night. Even before the w^ar, as revealed by the Family 
Budget Enquiry, a considerable number of families had to share a 
single-room tenement. The position has become w'orse since. 

The Government of Bombay have passed an Act for the restriction 
of house rent but it is being circumvented by rapacious 
landlords. 

Sholapur 

All the employers have provided housing for a proportion of their 
workers in mill chawls. The largest unit has built 650 single-roomed 
pucca tenements in w'hich al)out 20 per cent of the workers are 
housed. Another unit has a workers^ colony consisting of 309 tene¬ 
ments. The size of the rooms is generally 10 ft. X 12 ft. although 
some of the tenements arc 15 ft. X 10 ft. in size. 

With a few exceptions the chawls arc built in back to back row's 
and the average number of persons per tenement is a little over four. 
There are separate sanitary arrangements for men and women. The 
rents'^charged vary from Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. 2/8/- per month. The 
houses provided by private landlords are dark and ill-ventilated. 

The Jam Shri Ranjit Singhji Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Sholapur have provided about 35 per cent of their permanent 
workers with housing accommodation in 241 tenements. The rents 
charged vary from Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. 4/- p, m. 

The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills, Sholapur 
have provided 90 per cent of their workers with (housing) accommo¬ 
dation. The rooms arc of different sizes and the monthly rent varies 
from Rs. 1/8-/ to Rs. 5/- per block. 

There are 250 single rooms without verandah, 408 rooms 
with verandah. The structure of tenements is of stone, brick and 
mortar. The floors are covered with Shahbad slabs, a few rooms 
have kuteka floor. Each room is provided with a window and a 
ventilator on the top of the door. 
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'the Lakshmi Cotton Mills and the Vishnu Cotton Mills have 
provided housing for 10 and 4 per cent of their workers res¬ 
pectively, The rent charged is Rs. 1/8/- per room and the accom¬ 
modation provided is a single room with a verandah. Water 
supply is adequate and sanitary conditions are satisfactory. 

Gokak and Bars! 

Only three units, two at Barsi and one at Gokak provide 
housing for their workers. About lO per cent of the workers at Barsi 
and 50 per cent at Gokak live at a long distance from the Gokak 
village and the employers have had, therefore, to build houses 
for the employees. The housing colony at Gokak is, perhaps, 
the best one in the State of Bombay. The workers are provided with 
two-roomed tenements which are electrically lighted. The total 
number of tenements built is 1,230 out of which 1,081 are double- 
roomed and 1*M) three-roomed and over. There are adequate 
facilities for supply of filtered and chlorinated water, sanitation and 
drainage and lighting and ventilation. The rent charged varies 
from annas 4 to Rs. 1/8/- per month according to the type of accom¬ 
modation supplied. At Barsi the housing provided contains one room 
only, the rent charged varying from Re. 1;- to Rs. 2/4/- per month. 

Madras—^The Buckiiigham and Carnatic Mills 

The mills have built housing colonies for their workers in four 
villages situated in the vicinity of the mills. The total number of 
houses constructed is 487. The accommodation available to 
each worker consists of a verandah, a living room, a washing place 
and latrine. The villages get their water supply from the municipal 
mains for drinking and cooking purposes, while for washing and 
flushing purposes well water is provided. The colonie.s have an 
adequate system of drainage and are maintained in a clean and 
sanitary condition. In the majority of the cases the rent charged 
is Rs. 1/8/- per month, while for certain houses with larger accom¬ 
modation, the rent varies from Rs. 3/- to Rs. 5/- per month. 

The bulk of the workers have to live in houses owned by private 
landlords in the vicinity of the mills. The accommodation consists 
of one or two rooms and a kitchen with a floor area of 50' X 30'» 
The houses are extremely over-crowded and six to eight workers are 
found to live in such houses. Water supply and sanitary conveniences 
are unsatisfactory. For a small room 10' X 8' and a kitchen, a rent 
of about Rs. 5/- has to be paid and sometimes workers are forced to 
pay even Rs. 6/- to Rs. 7/- per month. Some workers live in huts 
known as eJuris. Such huts have walls plastered with mud and roofing 
of leaves. Even for such rA«rt>, rent varying from Rjs. 1/8/- to Rs. 3^ 
per month has to be paid. 

In addition, the Government of Madras and the Municipal 
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Corporation have built some ‘lines’ for some hundred workers in the 
mills area which consist of a room and a kitchen with common 
sanitary conveniences and drinking water supply. 

Madura Mills' 

The mills have provided housing for about 1600 workers. The 
housing colony of this factory known as “ Harvepatti Colony ” is 
one of the most unique colonies of industrial workers in the country. 

Some six hundred houses have been built in an ideal colony which 
is almost self sufficing from the point of view of amenities, such as 
schools, markets, dispensaries, etc. It is laid out with a park in the 
centre. Each block contains two houses built of pucca material 
with tiled roofing and cement flooring. The accommodation for a 
family consists of a small open space in front, a verandah, a living 
room, a bed room, a kitchen, a store, a back-yard with a hand-flushout 
latrine and common tap for the block. 

Each worker is charged Rs. 600 only for the house occupied by 
him. The system of repayment is the Hire Purchase System and 
the workman pays Rs. 4 per month as rent. ' 

Meenakshi Mills, Madura 

The mills have made no provision for housing the workers. The 
workers of the mills live in huts or in rented buildings in the vicinity 
of the mills. 

Coimbatore 

In Coimbatore, there are no well thought-out schemes for 
supplying housing accommodation to the operatives, witli tHe result 
that like some of the older centres of the industry, namely, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Kanpur, etc., slums have come into existence. Only 
9 out of the 26 mills surveyed by the L. I. C. have provided housing 
for about 16 per cent of their workers. The houses are built of brick 
in mud or lime and tiled with Calicut tiles, and in most cases, they 
are provided with electric lights. Some mills have constructed only 
single-room tenements, the rental of which varies from Re. 1/- to Rs. 
2/- per mensem, while others have built single-room, double-room, 
three-room and five-room quarters with a verandah and a kitchen. 
Latrines are common in the case of single and double room quarters, 
while in the larger quarters separate latrines are provided. The 
rent of two-room quarters varies from Rs. 3/- to Rs. 6/- per month 
and of bigger units from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 7/8/- per month. 

The bulk of the workers live in a village about a mile away from 
the mill. The accommodation available is one or two rooms and a 
kitchen and the rent varies from Rs. 1/8/• to Rs. 6/- per month. 
The dwellings are insanitary and badly ventilated. Some workers 
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have constructed small rooms on land belonging to private landlords 
to whom they pay a ground rent. The company has, however, 
acquired land for building workers* dwellings on the lines of the 
schemes at Madura. They have undertaken to advance Rs. 1J lakhs 
free of interest to the Harvey Mills Co-operative Housing Society. 
The aim of the society is to build suitable self-contained houses for 
workers who by payment of a fixed sum monthly, say Rs. 4, will be¬ 
come the owners of the houses after 10 to 12 years. 

West Bengal 

The industry has provided nearly 45 per cent of the workers with 
housing either free or at nominal rent. One of these concerns houses 
as many as 95 per cent of its total workers. The housing provided 
is generally pucca with either tile or corrugated sheet roofing. These 
houses are generally of the barrack and coolie line pattern, and are 
generally one-roomed. There is considerable amount of over¬ 
crowding and congestion and the per capita floor space comes to 
about 30 sq. ft. only. Ventilation is bad and sanitary and drainage 
arrangements are conspicuous by their absence. There is an inade¬ 
quacy of latrines and where they are provided they are mostly of the 
kuUha type and never maintained in a sanitary condition. Those 
living in these houses, if in the Calcutta area, get water supply from 
taps and from tanks and tube-wells in the mofussil area. Seven of 
the fifteen units charge no rent while the others charge a rent of 
about Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. 2/- per month. I 

Bjuipur 

Kanpur is the most congested city in the U. P. Its population 
in 1941 (4,87,324) was nearly double of what it was in 1931. Between 
1939 and 1943 the number of registered factories at Kanpur went up 
from 96 to 158 and the average daily number of persons employed 
also increased from 56,280 to 103,045 an increase of over 83 per cent 
within four years. Employment in other directions has ako recorded 
a similar increeme. * Thus, the population to-day is much larger than 
it was in 1941 and is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of about 
eight lakhs. 

The problem of housing in Kanpur is considered under the 
following heads:— 

(a) Houses owned by the workers. 

(4) Houses provided by the employers. 

(c) Houses constructed by public bodies like the Municipal 
Board or the Improvement Trust, etc. 

(rf) Housing provided by private landlords. 

(a) It appears that only 3 per cent of industrial workers in Kanpur 
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had built their own houses on land belonging to themselves while 
another 12 per cent had built on land for which a monthly 
rental had to be paid. No recent information is available on the 
subject. 

(i) According to the Royal Commission on Labour .3,100 quarters 
had been provided by the employers. The Kanpur Labour Inquiry 
Committee which reported in 1938, however, stated that “ altogether 
the accommodation provided by employers, consists of about 3,000 
tenements which houses about 10,000 persons. Between 1938 and 
the present time no new workers’ quarters on any appreciable scale 
have been added by the employers.” 


Of the 15 cotton mills, only eight have some arrangements for 
housing their employees. Three out of these eight provide free 
housing accommodation only to members of the watch and ward 
departments. As regards the remaining five, one mill has constructed 
91 houses of which 44 arc allotted to members of the watch and 
ward staff and only 47 to mill workers. Most of these quarters have 
a room and a verandah. Another mill belonging to the same group 
has built 45 quarters each having one room measuring 10 ft. X 12 ft. 
and a verandah. The monthly rent for these quarters is Rs. 2/2/- 
The Elgin Mills own two Settlements consisting of 156 houses in all. 
Of these, 100 quarters in Maxwell-Ganj have been purchased by the 
mill from the workmens’ quarters built by the Improvement Trust. 
The Maxwell-Ganj Settlement consists of A, B and C types of 
houses. ‘ A ’ type quarters have two rooms, a verandah and a store¬ 
room with wall shelves, a p icca cooking place, a walled courtyard, 
with a door and a two seated latrine. These quarters liave electric 
lights for which the workers pay at a concession rate. There is a 
water tap inside the quarter. The rent is Rs. 6/8/- per mensem. 
The ‘ B ’ type is the same as ‘ A ’ but it has only one room. The 
rent for these is Rs. 3/4/- and Rs. 3/8/- per month. The ‘ C ’ type 
houses have one room and a verandah. The rent b Rs. 2/8/-. B 
and C type quarters have neither electricity nor water taps. 
The Elgin Milk Settlement situated on the ban^ of the Ganges 
has 66 quarters. They are also of three types. 

The two cotton milk, under the management of tfie Britkh India 
Co-operative have a common settlement for their workers. The 
settlement consbts of 319 quarters, out of which as many as 310 
quarters are single-roomed. The rent charged for these houses b 
Rs. 1/8/- and Rs. 2/- per month. 

The Kamla Town Trust of the J. K. group of milk is constructing 
a large colony for housing most of theb workers. Messrs. Begg 
Southerland^ and Co., Ltd., have already acquired plots of land in 
two predominantly working class localities in tne city for constructing 
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250 quarters for Elgin mill workers and a few plots near Kanpui 
Textiles Ltd. for building 030 quarters for the employees in.llu>l 
mill. 

Sanitation in most of the mill settlements is, on the whole, satis¬ 
factory. As single tenements have no latrines or urinals, common 
latrines and urinals for males anti females are separately provided. 
Water taps have been provided at central places in the settlements. 
In Kakomiganj water supply is obtained from wells. There are 
no drains in the compound of these settlements. 

(f) Houses provided by tlie Improvement Trust:—^I'hc Kanpru 
Improvement Trust has built 335 quarters out ol‘which 100 quarters 
were sold to the Elgin Mills and 18 to the Kanpur Cotton Mills. 

'The quarters are of A, B, C, D and E types. “ A ” type houst's 
contain two rooms measuring 10 ft. x 10 ft., a verandah 10 ft. X 7 ft. 
a courtyard 14 ft. X 14 ft., a kitchen 10 ft. X ft. a latrine and a 
water tap. 'fhe rent for such houses is Rs. 6/8/- per month. 

% 

B-Type houses hav(‘ a room 10 ft. X 10 ft. a verandah 10'X 7', 
a courtyard 10 ft. x 12 ft. and a latrine. The rent is Rs. 3/4/- 
per month, 

C-Type houses consist of one room 10 ft. x 10 ft. and a verandah 
10 ft. X 7 ft. The irnt ibr these is Rs. 1/8/- per month. 

D-Type houses have one room 12 ft. x 9 ft. a verandah 15' X T', 
a courtyard 12 ft. X 4 ft. another verandah 12 ft. x 9 ft. and h 
latrine. The rent is Rs, 4/8.- a month. 

E-Type houses have one rocjin 15 ft. x If) ft., a verandah 15'X7', 
■a courtyard 15 ft. x 12 ft., a kitchen, a latrine and another 
room on the upper storey measuring 15 ft, XlO ft. The rent is Rs. 8/- 
per month. ^ 

These quarters were constructed l}y the IViist for sale to the 
workers^ through their respective mill manager, on a Hire Purchase 
system. Should a worker desire to purchase any of these houses 
he has to pay Rs. 9/-, 4/8 3/- and 7/- per month respectively, 

for A,B,C, and D types of houses for a total period of 12 years. . 

(fl) Houses provided by private landlords 

Over 90 per cent of the total industrial population at Kanpiii 
lives in *^ahaias^ and buslees owned by private landlords. Con- 
<litions in these ahatas are deplorable. Small lints in hundreds, and 
sometimes in thousands, are constructed with bamb(X) and tile roofs 
each enclosing a space of about 10 ft, x 8 ft. Tlie huts are mostly 
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made- of mud. There are no verandahs attached to these huts nor 
are there any drains in the whole compounds. What is more, no* 
latrines are provided. 

The Bureau of Economic Intelligence, Uttar Pradesh conducted 
a general enquiry into housing conditions of mill workers in Kanpur 
in 1938-39. Their investigations were confined to bustees and ahaias 
only. Almost all important bustees were covered. The findings of 
this enquiry largely bear out the ohserx^ations of the Kanpur Labour 
Inquiry Committee quoted above. 

Since the above survey was made construction has very con¬ 
siderably increased. 

Co-operative Housing Society 

There are at present no co-op^rativc housing societies for 
workmen. The co-operative credit societies in Elgin Mills and in 
the groups of mills under the British Indian Corporation, however,, 
advance money for house building. 

i 

Empress Mills, Nagpur 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour have made references to* 
a scheme of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, of building a model town, 
which is about two miles from the mills. At the time of 
the Commission's investigations, the scheme was in its infancy but,, 
according to their information, the company intended to spend 25 
lakhs in developing a model town containing about 1,500 detached 
houses- in a sanitary, clean and aiiy environment. At the time of 
the investigation by the L. 1. C. it was found that the company had 
built only 48 houses and the workers 240. Advances are given to the 
workers to build their own houses. I'hese are repayable in about 5 
years at the rate varying from Rs. 8/- to Rs. 14/- per month.. 

Ahmcdabad 

The working classes in Ahmedabad mostly live in the outskirts; 
(if the city. The housing is supplie^d by (1) employers, (2) the 
municipality, (3) the co-operative housing societies, and (4) by 
private landlords. The employers’ housing falls into two classes: 
firstly, tenements provided by individual mill and secondly, those 
built by the Ahmedabad mills housing societies. It is seen from 
the General Wagt; Census Report published by the Government of 
Bombay in 1932, that out of the 79 mills, 40 were reported to provide 
housing accommodation for their employees.. The total number of 
tenements provided was 3,368. The most common rent charged was 
Rs. 4/- to Rs. 5/-, the lowest and highest l)eing Rs. 1/1/- and Rs. 8/- 
per month respectively. Out of the J6 mills surveyed by the L. I. C.. 
(3nly six liad at that time provided housing accommodation for 
approximately 4 per cent of their employees and the rent charged pcf 
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tenement varied from Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. 4/- for a single room and Rs. 6/- 
to Rs. 8/- for two rooms. Most of these are single room tenements with 
a verandah outside, the dimension of the room being 12 ft. x 12 ft. in 
most cases and that of the verandah 4 ft. X 12 ft. Usually these are 
pucea structures with low plinths. There is no drainage and the com¬ 
pounds are filthy. The number of latrines provided is mostly inade 
quate and there are no separate arrangements for the supply of water. 

The Ahmedabad Mills Housing Company Ltd., an organisation 
promoted by the millowners, has built about 800 tenements at the total 
cost of Rs. 2,44,000 and the gross income of rent was Rs. 20,642. 
The rent charged by the housing society is Rs. 4/8/- per month, 
accommodation provided consists of a room 14 ft. x 12 ft. in size, a 
kitchen 6 ft. x 12 ft. and an open verandah 7 ft. X 12 ft. in size. On 
the whole, these tenements are much better than those supplied by 
individual mills. 

Government has not so far provided any housing scheme for tho 
workers in Ahmedabad, but they built about 850 tenements during 
1949-50 and had plans to build many more. However, the local 
municipality has provided* 521 tenements which are let out to those 
workers whose earnings are below Rs. 75 per month. The rent 
charged per tenement was Rs. 5/8/- per month in 1943 but it was 
subsequently raised to Rs. 7/S/-. These tenements consist of a room, 
a kitchen and a verandah. The roof is made of cement concrete and 
the walls arc of brick and of cement lining. The floors are well paved 
and on the whole this is an improved type of housing judging from 
the present standards in Ahmedabad. 

The Textile Labour Association has built a colony of some 60 
tenements of improved type as a model to be followed by the muni¬ 
cipality, the employers, etc. This colony was erected in the year 
1931 on a co-operative basis. The houses were erected on a spacious 
piece of feind and laid in rows with wide roads between them. The 
tenements consist of two rooms with a kitchen 8 ft. X 7 ft., a 
verandah 19i ft. x 7 ft. and a courtyard 19J- ft. X 18 ft. The 
tenements were let out to workers on a Hire Purchase system and the 
workers owned their homes in a period of about 20 years. 

After the establishment of this colony textile workers in 
Ahmedabad began to take interest in the formation of co-operative 
housing societies. So far, the spinners in Ahmedabad mills have 
formed six co-operative housing societies and constructed 400 tene¬ 
ments. These societies take loans from the co-operative bank and 
pay the debt by instalments. These tenements are of a family type 
consisting of one living room 15 ft. x 8 ft., a small^room 8 ft. xlO ft., 
a kitchen 8 ft. X 8 ft. and two covered verandahs 23 ft. X 8 ft. and 
10 ft. X 8 ft. 
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The niajority of the workers in Ahmedabad, however,: live in 
the suburbs of the city -built by private landlords. According to 
the Municipal census for the year 1941, 74.9 percent of these were 
“singlc-room tenements. Usually, there is a verandah attachexl 

■ to the living room and the dimensions of the living rooms are 12 ft. X 
12ft. and of the verandah 6 ft. X12 ft. I’he average number of persons 
per tenement is about four. According to the Family Budget enquiries 
made by the Bombay Labour Office, the average rent of one room 
in lOS.*^ was Rs. 4/12/1 per month, the average for all types of 
tenements being Rs. 5/2/- per month. 

Some of the workers live in huts without plinth and with a low 
roof. The conditions in these are deplorable. Recently, as in other 
industrial centres in the country, the liouse problem in Ahmedabacl 
has become extremely acute. As compared to the year 1121, th(* 
population of Ahmedabad had increased by 41.4 per cent in 1132. 
Since then it is reported that there has been tremendous addition to 
the population. 'I’he housing activity has, however, not been keeping 
pace with the growth in the population and since the out-break of tin* 
World war II building activity is more or less at a stand-still owing 
to the difficulty of getting building materials. Since H39, there is 
in force in Ahmedabad a rent restriction Act. This has partly 
helped to remove the congestion and insanitary conditions of the 
houses of the textile w’orkers. * 

The Model Mflls, Nagpur 

(f) Out of nearly 4,000 workers on rolls of the mills in botli 
the shifts about 4.^0 are residing in labour chawls. The 
percentage of workers housed thus works out to 11.2. A nominal 
rent of Re. l/-is charged per one room tenement. 

The mills have double floor chawlsy each room having an 
area 10' X 10' and 11' high with one door 6' x 3' and two windows. 
Ckawls have Ahmedabad pattern tiled roofs. There are in all 512 
rooms divided into 11 chawls. 

The other unit in Nagpur has built a few double-storeyed pvcca 

■ chawls near the mills in which about 500 workers are housed. Each 
room is about 10 ft. X 10 ft. and the rent charged is Re. 1 per month. 
There are common arrangements for water and sanitation. Cnc oi* 
the units at Akola has built about 240 tenements lor the workers. 
These are of different types. Some are pucca with tiled roofing, some 
with tin roofing and some kulcha. Most of these arc in an extremely 
insanitary condition and are dark and ii.-ventilaied. llic rent •ibr 
■the pucca quarter is Re. 1 per month and lor' kulcha annas G j er 
.month. 
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Rekhchand Gopaldas Mehta Spuming and Weaving Mffla 
Akola (Berar).. n-.: . ■ 

This miU has some just adjacent the mill premises pro-^ 
viding housing accommodation : to about' li> per cent of t^e total 
numter of workers. There are. 233 single rooms with verandah built 
in kuicha and pucca construction. The rentals of the rooms are 
Rs. 1/H/- for brick construction^ annas 8 * for tin construction' a‘nd 
annas 6 ibr kuteka construction. 

Indore 

Except for one mill which employs over 6,0(H> workers, no other 
mill has provided any housing for its workers. The mill which has 
provided housing has 127 quarters with accommodation for about 
41K) workers. Some of these quarters have a room 10 ft. X 8 ft., a 
kitcfien and a verandah and the rent charged is Rs. 5 per month. 
Most ol* the other quarters are rented at about Rs. 3 per month. 
Tliese contain only a room and verandah. Water has to be obtained 
IVorn wells and tlic sanitary arrangements arc none too good. 

Baroda 

The housing condition of the workers in Baroda appears to be 
unsatisfactory. 'Three of the mills have provided housing accommoda- 
lion for about 10 per cent of their workers and the rent charged per' 
tcnem(;m varies from As. 12 to Rs. 3 per month. Most of these are^ 
single roomed tenements, the dimension of the rooms varying from 
10 ft. X 0 ft. to 12 ft. X 7 ft. On an avei'age there are four to 
live persons per tenement. Some of the^e structures have hardly 
any pliutli. Usually common taj)s are provided for the supply of 
water. .. 

Thostr not living in employers, houses live in tenements owned by 
private, landlords. These also are mostly single roomed tenements, 
ihc average size being 8 ft. x 8 ft. and the rental varying from Rs. 2* 
to Rs. 2/8/- p. m. In some cases, the workers have to depend on the 
mun-icLpal water taps in the streets. 

Bangalore 

AH the cotton mills in Bangalore supply housing to a small pro¬ 
portion of their workers. In the case of two units, however, housing; 
is supplied, only to workers in essential departments such ^ watch - 
and ward, the mechanical section, etc. One of the bigger units 
supplies land, free of rent to the workers for building huts, while 
another large unit which has built about 30(1^ hou^s in the mill 
village called the Binnypet for its permanent operatives houses about 
12 per cent of its permanent labour force. This unit has a housing 
scheme of its .own and has reserved 44 acres of land for the cdnstrtic- 
tion of about 900 houses. At present it has built about 305 hpOses only.: 
It has three types Of housing, each containing at least a living roOm,; 
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a kitchen and a courtyard, while the better types contain more than 
two living rooms, a kitchen, backyard and flush-out latrines. The 
size of the rooms is 6'.4 j" x and of the hall S'-Tf' X 9'-9''. 
The buildings are constructed of bricks with mangalorc tiled roofftig 
mA kuicha flooring. Each room is provided with a window and the 
hall with a ventilator. Water taps are provided at the comer ol 
each block on the basis of one tap for every 15 quarters. The houses 
are not supplied with electric lights but street lighting is provided. 
The rent charged varies from Rs. 1/4/0 to Rs. 2/- a month. 

The majority of the cotton mill workers in Bangalore live in huts 
erected cither by themselves or by the municipality. The land on 
which the huts are constructed usually belongs to the mills, the muni¬ 
cipality or to private parties. 

One of the relatively small units situated about 7 miles from 
Bangalore and employing about 700 w^orkers has also provided 
houses for about 200 wwkers. I'hey are fairly pucca structures with 
mangalore-tilc roofing. lOO arc one-room tenements with a 
partition in each room and a backyard and the rest two-roorn 
houses. The rent charged is Re. 1 /- and Rs. 1 /4/0 per month 
respectively. No lighting and water arrangements have been made. 
Water is supplied from wells built nearby. 

Workers belonging to depressed classes arc given land and build¬ 
ing materials for putting up huts. There are 32 such huts. No rent 
is charged. The other mills have not supplied housing to workers. 
It is reckoned that nearly 53 per cent of the families occupying 
tenement houses live under conditions pf over-crowding. The 
housing conditions in the employers* quarters can be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory but those in huts require inunediate and radical 
improvement. 

In Trichur, the majority of the workers are froni the town itscli' 
where they have their own houses or live in rented ones. The 
question of employers* housing, therefore, does not arise. The 
management, however, sometimes gives advances to those who are 
desirous of building their own huts or houses. A few houses have 
been built .by the management for labour recruited from outside 
sources. The accommodation provided is a living room, a kitchen 
and a verandah. The arrangements for the supply of w’atcr and 
sanitation are common. 

SrilKiishnarajeiid^ Milla Ltd* Mysore 

Houses are provided for workers coming from the rural areas to 
live in the Labour colony close to the mills. Out of the total labour 
strength of 2,600 more than 60 per cent of the labour force have 
their own houses in the city and out of the rest about 400 or 30 per 
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cent are provided -with living. acoommodation^in ,the Labour colony. 
The total population in the colony indudmg'workers and their 
dependents is about 700. The total rent collected per month is 
Us. 350 for 196 tenements of two rooms each. Types of houses at 
present are type C ' for families and type ‘ D ’ for unmarried 
workers. The total floor space covered by the 196 tenements 
being 36,000 sq. ft. and the population of the colony being 700, 
.average floor space .available per head is about 52 sq. ft. 
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JUTE MILLS 


Bengal 

There arc in India about 100 jute mills employing 3,20,420 
workers. I’he industry is mainly eonceniratcd in West Bengal and out 
of the total labour employed as many as :>,O7,3i'>0 are employed in 
West Bengal. 

As regards housing, the Royal CfJinniission on Labour (1030-31) 
found that in 03 mills 41,0t»0 houses had Ijeen built by the employers 
to accommodate about l,.31,0<t0 workers. U’he various companies 
were giving accommodation to 30—4<t per cent of their workers. The 
Clommission remai ked : “Most of these houses are built in back-to- 
back rows and consist of one room with a verandah in front in which 
cooking and washing is dcuie. In the better lines the space between 
the row's is paved w ith brick and drainetl. Windows and roof venti¬ 
lation are also prosided in some types and artificial lighting has 
been extended to a number of lines. A large number of septic tank 
latrines have cflected immense improvemenvs in conservaney and 
sanitation. Water supplies arc usually provided by the mills ; a 
number of deep tube-wells have been sunk, and in other cases water 
is pumped from the river and purified before distribution. The 
CTcatioii in the mill areas of small municipalities, many of the 
members of wiiieli arc associated w-ith the jute industry, has done 
much to improve general health conditions in difliciilt circumstances, 
and substantial sums have been expended with bcnelil to all con¬ 
cerned.” 


The positifin has since further im]>roved. Detailed statistical 
information relating to housing is not readily available, but the Indian 
Jute Mills Associalicjii have given results of a very full survey which 
was made in lt)37. I'he accommodation provided by individual 
employers varies A\idely from mill to mill. A few' mills have added 
a few rooms and quarters foi* the w'orkers and effected some improve¬ 
ments in the designs. Information obtained by the Association 
from 61 mills shows that the percentage of workers housed by individual 
mills varies from 7.1) to 100 and the total number of rooms and 
quarters supplied by the mills for housing their work people comes to 
about 42,500. Some of these rooms are, however, used for purposes 
other than living accommodation. The housing accommodation 
supplied by 61 mills is either of the pucca or kut^ha type. In 5 mills 
accommodation is provided up to 25 per cent of their workers, in 
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14 bcrtwecii 25 to 50, in 11 mills from 50 to 75 per cent and in 5 
froiii 75 to 100 per cent. 

Figures obtained in 1044 from 10 units providing housing ac- 
coitiinodation to their workers showed that only 29 per cent of the 
labour force was housed by the employers. Where there are private 
buskes roundabout the mills, the employers do not generally make 
any housing arrangements for their workers. Some of the mills 
situated outside Calcutta, however, have provided housing for about 
50 per cent of their employees as no private housing was easily 
available. 


The housing provided by the employers is usually of the barrack 
back-to-back type of quai tcrs. The average floor area of the quarters 
is approximately 100 sq. ft. varying from minimum of 07.2 sq.ft, to a 
rnaxiinuni of 110.0 sq. ft. In the case of some units, however, the 
rooms are 12 ft. x 10 ft. or 12 ft. X ft. Every type of -.quarter 
luis a small verandah about 2 feet wide, a portion of which is used as 
a kitchen. 

All fiucca rooms are built of brick. Floors are made of brick 
cement oi* packed earth ; walls are made of brick with sand plaster 
and roofs are made of beaten so rki^ reinforced concrete or asbestos 
corrugated sheets. The kulcha rooms have floors of earth, walls of 
split l)aml)()o mnd-plastcr and roofs of tiles or of thatching. 

Ill the large majority of the tenements the floor s^jacc available 
for a worker and his family is less than KK) sq. ft. The accommoda¬ 
tion consists mostly of back-to-back type huts with a common verandah 
about 2 feet wide, a portion of which is used as kitchen. The Indus¬ 
trial Tribunal appointed by the CJovernment to adjudicate in the 
dispute in the jute mill industry condemned the .back-to-back huts 
in the following words: “ We arc perfectly convinced that this 

type of housing deserves the gravest condemnation and we feel that 
the sooner this type of dwelling for workers is abolished the better 
for all concerned.” 

Owing to the congestion and overcrowding in these quarters, 
weather permitting, workers prefer to sleep outside either on the 
ground or on cots. Arrangements for latrines and urinals are 
extremely inadequate and those too are kept in a most insanitary* 
condition. In recent years some good housing colonies for jute 
mill workers have sprung up and one of the best is the Birla Jute 
Mills housing colony wluji^i houses about 43 per cent of the employees^ 
of this mill in pucca quarters numl^ring about 1,200. 

The system for the allocation of mill quarters varies from mill 
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to ixiill and either of the following two methods is followed in allot- 
ing them; (1) on application, or (2) in rotation. 

The effectiveness of the supervision of the housing colonics also 
differs w'idcly from mill to mill according to the type of staff entrusted 
with this work. For instance, some mills have a regular medical 
staff, sanitary inspectors or welfare officers for this purpose, while 
in other mills darwam^ janmdarsy sirdars^ clerks or even 
sweepers are responsible for the cleanliness, sanitation, etc., of these 
colonies, although, of course, the Manager or the Engineer periodical¬ 
ly supervises these lines. 

There is no uniformity in regard to the rent charged b\' 
the different mills. In some cases rent is charged on a weekly or 
monthly basis, the latter system being the more common of the two. 
Rents of pucca rooms vary from annas three to rupees two per month 
and of kutcha rooms from annas two to annas twelve per month. In 
the case of a large proportion of tenements the rent varies from annas 
'eight to annas twelve per month. 

The workers who are not supplied with employers’ housing 
live in budees^ details about which have already been given. Most 
of these are huts containing two or three rooms. They arc built 
•of bamboo walls plastered with mud and covered on the top with 
grass of some type. Some others have roofs of corrugated iron sheets. 
The dimensions of some of the rooms arc cither (5 ft, X 8 ft. or 8 ft. 
X 8 ft. The surroundings are most filthy. The inmates gel their 
supply of drinking water from the street taps. Some type of latrines 

■ arc constructed a few yards away from these tenements but they 
are generally in a stinking condition. In the midst of these bus tees 
there is usually an open tank with dirty water. This is fruitful 
source for breeding mosquitoes. These bustees are owned by private 
landlords. The rent of a room 8 ft. X 8 li. is about Rs. 3 per month 

The Indian Jute Mills Association is one of the most powerful 
• organisations of -employers in this country and has hem able to take 

■ concerted .aotion regarding the hours of work, sealing of looms 
etc. In regard to the housing of the workers, however, it ha? not 
so far ^made any serious effort, altllpugh it has started taking steps 
to obtain expert advice on better standaids of housing for thd workers. 
The employers, the municipalities and the Government should 
:und^take measures to provide more adequate and sanitaiy dwellings 
ifor jute mill workers. 

U. P. 

There arc three jute mills in U. P. (2 in Kanpur and one in 
Gorakhpur district), the number of workers being about 7,000. 
The larger of the two units at Kanpur has built a housing colony 
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for workers, 'fhc other unit has provided accommodation for about 
125 workers in double storeyed chawls. Most, of these quarters contain 
a room 10 ft. x 12 ft. in "size with a verandah. The rent charged 
varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per month. There are common arrange¬ 
ments for water taps and latrines. Considering the present-day 
•<’ongestion in Kanpur the housing accommodation provided is not 
too unsatisfactory. 

Madras 

There aic four jute mills in Madras Presidency employing about 
(5,500 persons. Nearly 25 per cent of the workers are housed by the 
Company. Tlie total number of houses constructed is 487, all of which 
(excepting 8) consist of single rooms with a small verandah in front. 
Most of these houses are built of mud walls but are well plastcrd, 
with roofs of either country or quilon tiles. The workers’ quarters are 
built in lines. 'Fherc arc 26 such lines. Common latrines are provided 
at the end of each line, with a partition in the middle, for males and 
females. 'Fhe rent of the single room quarters is annas 8 per 
Jiionth. 

I'he number of persons living in each worker’s quarter varies 
from two to six. On the whole, the housing colony is clean and 
well maintained, although the dwelling accommodation for a family 
is somewhat inadequate as most of the rooms are only 1(5 ft. x 11 ft. 
in dimension. 

The company has framed certain rules for the allotment of 
the company’s houses. The workmen living in the quarters do not 
-seem to possess any tenancy rights because, according to these rules, 
the occupation of a house by an employee shall not constitute him 
a tenant and the monthly payment by him .shall not be a rent but 
only a charge for use and occupation, which monthly payment shall 
lie made in advance on the 1st or 16th day of each month.’* 

There is a jute mill at Nellimarla in Vishakhapatnam district. 
The factory has housing colonies in three villages (the west 
village, the cast village and the north village) in the vicinity of the 
mills. In all 402 houses {pucca structures with tiled roofing) have 
been constructed. 

The quarters for the workers consist of 380 houses, each con¬ 
taining a room 12 ft. x 10 ft., a verandah 6 ft. x 12 ft., a kitchen 
5 ft. X 12 ft. and a courtyard 8 ft. X 12 ft. There are common 
latrine arrangements for males and females. On the whole, the 
s^t^ arrangements seem to be satisfactoiy. Two to five persons 
live in each house and the rent charged is Re. 1 per month. The 
total number of workers housed is about 400 or 20 per cent of the 
total labour force. 
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PLANIA'riONS 


Plantiiij*' is a unique industry wherein modern nielliods ol' in¬ 
dustrial production have been siicx-essfully applied to certain types 
of agricultural crops, llius overcoming the agronomic weakness 
evident in other forms of agricrultiire in India and at the same time 
avoiding the various disadvantages of urban, factor\-l)ased manu- 
iactiiring industries. Tlie plantations are scattered along the sparsely 
populated hill and foiest areas and most of its labour proidems as 
well as the possibilities <.)f their solution arise equally from this fact. 
Each estate is a complete producaivc and administrative unit with 
a complement of te('hnical, managerial, clerical and manual workers 
tvith their ianiilies settled upon it, and forming what may be called 
a commune, "fhe plantations have all the natural laciJilics to hand, 
Nvhich when utilised scientifically and with vision, can provide its 
employees all the rnattM'ial conditions necessary foi* a full and 
happy life. 

Plantation labour (X)nditions have iindergoru' great changes during 
the last ten years, although they" have been uneven, unco-ordinated 
and largely" unmeasured. Away Irom public* notice and with stnnig 
managerial traditions dtnedoped over a long juM-iod, tJic plantation 
labour conditions diflered from instate to i-stale and li-oni one planting 
district to another. Each plantci* was givcMi wide authority by the 
then Directors at Home (U. K.) or In their agents in India who had 
their olliccs on the coast. Housing standards ranged from mud and 
I)amboo hovels to semi-detached t:ottage.s and medical lielp from thinly 
stockcrd dispensaries served by iinqualihed liands to cosily well 
eejuipped and well staffed modenn liospitals. Under certain man¬ 
agements notable progress has been made in the matter of housing, 
medical help, schools, creches and canteens. 

Employment in the plantation industry is a highly fluctuating 
affair, depending upon the vagaries of internal and international 
demand. Tea gardens account for the largest number of plantation 
workers in the plantation group. Thus, in it*47, the total employment 
in tea gardens was 98:i,47(>. 

Coffee 

Next to tea, coffee plantations employ the largest number of 
workers. The number of workers employed in 1947 was 
152,077. 
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Rubber 

Rubber plantations .'come next in importance. The total 
employment in 1!>47 was 44,838. 

Provincial distribution 

'Die tea plantations are principally located in Assam and Bengal 
in the north, though a few estates arc to be found in the Punjab, 
the U. P. and Bihar. In the south, tea-gardens arc to be found in 
Madras and 'Iravancore. Nearly three-lifths of the total numbei* 
of workers employed are to be found in Assam, one-iifth in Bengal, 
and one-iifth in all other areas. In Assam, the two main planting 
areas are the Assam Valley and Surma Valley, while in Bengal, 
file tea estates are mainly situated in Darjeeling, in the Icrai and the 
Dooars. 

The collee plantations arc located mainly in Madras, anti 
IVavancore-Cochin States. In U)45I, the numbei* of workers was 
3S,5£4 in Madras (State), 13,7()0 in Coorg, 6(1,620 in Mysore, 
OSl in Travancorc and 1,549 in Cochin. As regards rubber pianta- 
lions, they are situated in Madras, Coorg and the Trvancore- 
Cochin Slates. In 1942, there were 6,319 workers in Madras 
■ State), 1,443 in Coorg, 31,353 in Travancore, 7,590 in Cochin and 
Mysore. This shows that the largest number of workers employed is 
in Travancorc-Cochin. 

I'hc Royal Commission on Labour ibund the working conditions 
ill plantations pretty bad. Most of the houses constructed liad miul 
plaster, thatched roof and repairs were carried out by the labourei's 
themselves. Houses were in long blocks of 8- 12 rooms built back 
to back. The Commission suggested that they should be suitabl) 
spaced out, should never be back-to-back and that suitable verandahs 
should be added. Plinths were seldom provided and considerations 
of light and ventilation frequently ignored. I’he Commission made 
elaborate recommendations regarding provision of better types ol' 
houses with adequate space, ventilation and light, latrines, drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Despite these recommendations 
no appreciable improvement in housing has taken place. 

The problem of housing the workers in the plantations markedly 
resembles as well as differs in some respects from that in the mines. 
'Fhe management has to provide housing and look after health and 
•sanitation as the labour if recruited from considerable distant places. 
The plantations being situated in high altitudes and in areas where 
the rainfall is abundant, if not excessive, the tasks of the management 
in making satisfactory arrangement for health, housing and sanitation 
.are more difficult than in the mines. On the other hand, unlike 
mining areas there is no dearth of land in the virgin jungles. In 
4:he plantations the usual housing accommodation adopted is ol' 
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the ‘ bustee ’ type. Long lines of barracks with the iron roofs and 
brick walls or bamboo huts with thatched roofs are built usually 
along the banks of streams or small channels, resulting in Congestion, 
lack of light and ventilation, and insaniiation. There arc 
hamlets consisting of small groups of separate huts scattered among 
the cultivations on high and low ground, the coolies building their 
huts on receipt of advances from the gardens. I’hc lanes are narrow 
and zig-zag and littered with garbages and washings. 'Fhere arc no 
separate cowsheds, an adjoining room serving to shelter tlic animals, 
rhe huts are built at all angles, in short or long blocks as space per¬ 
mits and also back to hack. In the Surma Valley in Assam, the 
‘bustecs’ are inundated every year by floods from rivers and channels 
thus causing serious hardships to men, women and children. In the 
Darjeeling tea estates and in the plantation occupying hill sides, as 
in Coorg and Travancorc, the lines of labourers’ huts are similarly 
located on* sites lying on the banks of streams, and dangers of w^atcr- 
logging or inundation are equally recurrent. No arrangement lia.s 
been made for bathing and w’ashing in the plantation buslfts, 
although piped water supph* is found in a number of gardens. 
Latrine accommodation is conspicuous by,its absence and the labourers 
use the field and the jungle for nature’s calls. The sudden out¬ 
breaks of cholera in an epidemic form and the prevalence of hookworm 
disease testify to the dangers of lack of provision of latrines. Due lo 
the absence of adequate drainage malaria and pneumonia 
become epidemic causing a heavy mortality, especially among w'omen 
and children. In both Assam and the Bengal Dooars the scourge ol 
insect out-breaks also can be imagined only by those wlio have gene 
to these jungles in the long rainy season. 

Briefly speaking, in the plantations, where special attention is 
necessary for the adequate housing of the workers since they are 
lecruited from considerable distances and are unaccustomed to the 
heights (plantation of tea, which is the predominant crop, ranging 
from 2,000 to 0,000 feet above sea le\xl), though improvement ha’^ 
taken place, conditions are not what the>' should be. The single 
room tenement seems to be the rule, and there is usual complaint of 
inadequate space, little light and ventilation, no plinths and hardly 
any facilities for bathing and washing. A detailed surv'ey of the 
existing housing facilities has been attempted below. 

There are three main types of houses—(1) entirely kutcha, (2) 
scmi-pucca and (3) pucca. About 9.0 per cent of the houses in the 
sampled gardens arc of the kuicha type. The average size of a 
house is 15' X 12', each family getting a separate house. 
There is natural ventilation in kutcha house, though they 
have generally no windows and verandahs. Pucca houses have 
a window as well as the ridge—ventilation and ventilation spaces, 
between top w*alls and roofs. Briefly the houses in Assam 
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have no plinth and adequate accommodation. Many of them are 
built in low lying areas which get waterlogged. The new pucca houses 
built by some of the gardens have a kitchen with chimney and septic 
lank latrines. 

Plastering and repairs are usually done by the labourers them¬ 
selves, thatcli being supplied free by the garden, once in 2 or 
years. The onc-roorned house is made to serve the purpose of living 
room, kitchen and sleeping room. Lighting is by kerosene lamp. The 
Whitley Commission recommended the establishment of Boards of 
Health and Welfare Centres who should lay down standard minimum 
requirements of housing and have the power to condemn insanitar)* 
houses. The Commission’s recommendation that as electricity is 
available in many plantations, a few standard lamps should be 
})rovided in and around the housing areas has not been acted upon. 

Water supply is by <)pen surface wells which arc in many cases 
not covered or fitted with pulleys. Tube welLs existed in several 
gardens and were said to be gaining ground fast, until shortage ol‘ 
supplies caused by the war arrested development. Kuicha drains 
arc generally common in the lines and pucca drains are a rarity. The 
sanitation position is extremely unsatisfactory. V^cry few bathing 
and washing places have been provided in spite of the Royal Com¬ 
mission’s suggestions for a serious attempt in that direction. The 
^Vhitley Commission recommended that adequate latrine accom¬ 
modation should be provided in factories on plantations and that 
their exemption from the provisions of Section 13 of the Indian 
Factories Act in Assam should be withdrawn. While a few' factories 
have been provided with even septic tank latrines, the position is. 
extremely poor in plantations. Only a few gardens, especially in 
the Doom Doom circle, have septic tank latrines for the use of the 
garden labourers. In view of the very high incidence of hookworm 
(in some gardens the labour force was infected cent per cent) with 
consequent debility among ftie labourers, the necessity of providing: 
adequate latrines in all the gardens cannot be over-emphasised. . 
Managers, however, maintain that no efiorts were made to keep the 
latrines in proper order or to build new ones as the labourers did 
not use the latrines provided for them. ^\s the experience in South 
Indian plantations shows, labourers can be persuaded to use latrines, 
provided they are kept clean and a separate latrine is provided for 
each family. Even in Assam Inire-holc latrines had proved wtxy 
popular and were being used by labour of all castes. I'he bore¬ 
hole latrine is fundamentally a family latrine. There are three 
.essentials, the ignoring of any of which in all probabilities results in 
. failure of the system to become popular with the labourers. Firstly the 
latrines must be properly constructed ; secondly they must be in¬ 
troduced to the labourers with a camjpaign of propaganda and 
education ; and thirdly one latrine must be provided for each house- 
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•hold. What type of latrines should be provided depends on several 
factors such as the condition of the soil, water level, position of water 
supply, etc. The advantages of a borehole latrine are the cheapness 
and ease with which it can be constructed in the majority f)f soils. 
This type may prove a solution to the problem ol* providing conser¬ 
vancy for tea garden populations in that each house-holder can be 
provided with liis own installation at a low cost. On the few estates 
where owing to the nature of the strata it is difficult to bore or dig a 
deep latrine or where sufficient space is not available to provide 
each family with a latrine, the provisioru of septic tank system, 
preferably with automatic flush, should be tried. 

West Bengal 

The Bengal aspect is a more gloomy one. Workers have to live 
in small houses with low roof and insufficient light, walls of bamboo 
matting with mud plastei* which falls apart after a short time, exposing 
the inmates to the blast of the chilly wintry wind. In the Dooars, 
houses are built in barrack lines scattered all over the garden, and in 
many cases on badly drained sites. The average size of a house is 
225 sq. ft. one house being given to each labourer. The length 
varies from 14 ft. to ft. and the breadth from 11 ft. to 14 ft. Inside* 
the house, labourers make partitions with the usual bamboo matting 
or plywood to suit their requirements. There is lack of proper light 
in the hou.ses. 

Houses in the Terai are similar to that in the Dooars except thc\ 
have practically no plinth. In Darjeeling, houses are built of wooden 
walls and corrugated iron sheet roof, but houses built since 1939 arc 
of bamboo and mud walls with thatched roof as on the plains. The 
latter types of houses are preferred by the workers as they are more 
comfortable in winter. The floor is kutcha and gets very damp in 
the rains. The average height of the room is not more than 10 ft. 
and this coupled with lack of venlil?ition makes the houses very 
dark and stuffy. Some houses have a small verandah. The atmos¬ 
phere inside the house becomes very unhealthy. Most of the houses 
are constructed haphazard!)' without any plan. In the Dooars, the 
water supply is adequate and is either from kuicha wells or from 
pipes which carry spring water to the lines. Many gardens have 
provided concrete reser\'oirs in the lines for storing water. A few 
pucca wells were also found. Water supplv is adequate in the Terai 
where ‘ Raniganj Ring’ wells have been dug up near lines. In 
the majority of the gardens in Darjeeling no special arrangements 
have been made for supplying water to the workers who get it* from 
the small springs that flow through the gardens. There is a complete 
absence of proper drainage system in all the areas. Of the 2,506 
families investigated recently, 88.5 per cent were living in one-room 
huts and 9.8 per cent had two rooms each. The average number 
•of persons living in one-room tenements was 4.2. 
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Sonth Indim 

Labour conditions in the south Indian plantations differ very 
considerably from those in Assam and West !kngal. The southern 
industry is distributed over a wide area. The workers are divided 
according to the varietal distribution of the crops, a division that 
does not occur in the north-east Indian plantations where only tea is 
grown and that is harvested only during a part of the year whereas 
in the south it is an all-year-round crop. The annual termination of 
labour contracts, pre-employment advances and system of annual 
payment of wages are some of the outstanding features of labour 
conditions, in the south Indian plantations. 

Housing is provided for all workers other than casual and local 
labourers. Usually, a room of 10' X 12' is provided for 4 ^ 5 
workers which cares for living, sleeping, storage of food and meL 
Many rooms built during last ten years have a separate kitchen, and 
in some estates, a kitchen has been added to old rooms. In the 
Kanan Devan estates, in the Annamallais and the Wynaad, living 
rooms arc 10' xl2' kitchen 12' X 6' and a front verandah 12' X 5'- 
Thc walls are of brick or of broken rubble with mortar or cement. 
Two windows and two doors, one each for the living room and the 
kitchen are provided. Sometimes a dwarf wall is built in front of 
the verandah to keep out heavy showers. The roof is of asbestos 
or corrugated iron sheets or tiles. Smoke-vents on the ridges of the 
roofs, smoke or * corol ’ tiles and in some cases chimneys are provided 
to let out smoke. The newly built lines have concrete ‘ aprons*, 
S' wide sloping from the base of the tenement and ending in a con¬ 
crete drain running round the house. At each end of the lines is 
an enclosed bathroom, one for men and another for women. 

In central Travancore and the Nilgiris, housing arrangements 
do not compare with the progressive types of houses in the Kanan 
Devans or the Annamallais. In many of the estates in the two districts 
housing leaves much to be desired. Windows are absent and the 
floor is uneven with pipes arid holes. In some cases, walls arc of 
bamboo matting. Drains are not properly maintained. 

Overcrowding is the most serious problem in the housing of 
plantation workers. The average accommodation provided is one 
room for 4i to 5 workers. The numter of persons in each room is 
8 to 10 and sometimes up to 14. In the new type of lines built with 
separate kitchen, the purpose for which the kitchen is provided 
is defeated by allocating the kitchen and the living room to two 
families. 

Many of the estates in Kanan Devans, the Annamallais have, 
water laid to the labourers* quarters through pipes. In central 
Travancore, the Nilgiris and the Wynaad, some estates have piped 
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water, while others depend on wells or streams for their supply. At 
present in many estates wells and springs which supply water are 
situated far from the workers’ quarters. 

In the Kanan Devans, the Anamallais and the Nil^ris, all 
estates provide latrines for the use of the workers. They are generally 
of the 'borehole type. In central Travancore and Wynaad, latrines 
are provided only in some estates. In south Travancore, 
Mundakayam and Malabar, latrines are not generally provided. 

The Punjab and Uttar Pradesh 

In the Kangra Valley nearly 10 per cent of the workers live 
in quarters provided by the planters. The houses are mostly kutcha 
one-room tenements with mud or brick walls and corrugated iron and 
slate roofs. The rooms are 14' X 14' and have no windows. On 
an average, 4 to 6 workers live in every room. In Dehra Dun nearly 
50 per cent of the workers live on the gardens in houses provided 
by the planters. These houses are also kuicha with mud walls and 
thatched roofs. The rooms are generally 12' X 12' X 10'. A 
few estates in Almora have provided for their labour pucca double- 
st^treyed bitah|||pks with a kitchen-room attached to each at the back. 
In alHthes^^, water for drinking and washing, is obtained from 
springs or streams on the estates. I..atrines are nowhere provided. 

(it) Coffee Pbuitatsoiis 

Jn G^ffee estates housing conditions are generally bad. In the 
Shevaroys, Coorg and Mysore, the labourers are housed worse than 
cattle. Back-to-back barracks built 40 to 60 years ago house the 
workers. The rooms are 10 ft, X 10 ft. or 10 ft. X 8 ft. ivith no 
windows or entrance for light and air. There are no verandahs. 
The houses stand on a rickety foundation. The walls are of mud 
and are full of holes and crevices which proclaim that they have not 
seen repairs for years. In the rains, dampness makes the walls sodden 
and there is danger to life and limb, as there is no knowing when the 
whole structure would give way, burying the inmates under the 
debris. However, in Coorg, the Consolidated Coffee Estates have 
launched a new building programme for housing their workers and 
a few blocks of houses of two quarters each have been built on many 
of their estates. The houses consist of a verandah, a living room 
(12' X 10'} and a kitchen {12' X 6'), built of brick and mortar, and 
have tiled roofs. The living room has an extension to the side of the 
verandah 6 ft. X 6 ft., which can he screened off and formed into 
an additional room. Two doors and two windows are provided for 
the living room and a door and a window for the kitchen. There 
are chimneys in the kitchen to let out smoke. Bathrooms are not 
provided. Even piped water supply is rarely found on the coffee 
estates and workers have to depend on wells and springs. . Nor are 
latrines generally seen on these estates. 
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. (m) Rubber Plantation 

On rubber estates, in Travancore the quarters are generally built 
in barracks, most of the larger estates provide an enclosed com¬ 
mon verandah at the back which is utilised for cooking purposes. 
In Malabar, separate cooking places are not generally provided. 
Rubber estates being mostly in the plains and not subject to severe 
monsoon, the houses are usually provided with large windows. Most 
•of the workers on rubber estates live single and 6 to 8 persons 
occupy one room 12 ft. X 10 ft. or .10 ft. X 10 ft. A few back-to- 
back barracks without proper ventilation were also noticed. On 
the Yendayar estate in Mundakayazh, the houses for the workers 
were good. The houses were built in blocks of two quarters, each 
quarter having a front verandah, a kitchen and a bathroom. A 
sink 2 ft. X 2 ft, with an outlet for water is provided in the kitchen. 
Water taps and latrines are provided. In smaller estates, mostly 
Indian-owned, employing from 10 to 15 workers, the lines are often 
thatched sheds with walls of grass. No separate kitchen is provided 
and sometimes repairs of the house is the responsibility, of the 
workers themselves who are mostly local people. . Water supply is 
generally from open wells, streams and rivers. 

Recent steps 

It was felt that steps should be taken immediately to draw up a 
proper scheme of housing so that all workers may be provided over 
a period of 10 to 15 years with proper houses. Efforts were to be 
made to minimise the use of steel, cement, etc., and utilise wherever 
possible materials locally available. Considering that houses have 
to be built in areas lying in close proximity to forests, there should not 
be difficulty in obtaining timber, bamboo and roofing material. 

The question was, therefore, discussed at the first session of the 
Tripartite Plantation Conference held in New Delhi in January, 
1947, It was then recognised that account should he taken of the 
scarcity of materials, but it was made clear that the construction of 
houses could not be postponed. As a first step towards implementing 
this decision the different Planters* i\;siaciation in north and south 
India Were requ(»ted to prepare plans of workers’ houses sffter ex¬ 
amining what type of houses should be built and what accommodation 
should, be provided. Most of the plans forwarded by the Association 
fell short of standards recommended by the Industrial Housing 
Sub-Committee of the Standing Labour Committee, and, therefore, 
*could not be accepted by the Government without substantial 
modification. 

The question came up again for discussion at the second sessiop 
of the Industrial Committee bn Plantations in March-April, 1948. 
The Committee accepted the proposals for setting up Housing Boards 
for acquiring and developing areas suitable for the construction of 
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houses for workers and for raising funds required for building 
houses. 

The subject was again discussed at the meeting of the Standing 
Plantation Committee held in September, 1949. The principle that 
houses should be provided by the employers within a reasonable 
time was accepted and it was suggested that instead of its being made 
a legal obligation it should be the moral obligation of the employer 
to provide the best possible accommodation for his workers. The 
difficulties ol’ getting materials and the paucity of funds were appre¬ 
ciated but it was suggested that these could be overcome by spreading 
the housing programme over a number of years. It was also suggested 
that a Central Plantation Housing Board should be constituted with 
power to dismantle the existing unsuitable houses and to fix the time 
for replacing them. 


The Hon’ble Minister for Labour, visited the Assam plantations* 
in October, 1948, and urged the necessity of adoption by the industry,, 
on a voluntary basis, of uniform housing standards. Though it had 
been the policy of the (Government to accept the standards laid down 
by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee as the necessary minimum,, 
yet, in view of the present difficulties and in order to encourage 
speedy construction of houses by employers, the Government agreed 
to allow some relaxation in the plan submitted by the Indian Tea 
Association. The main deviations from the standards recommended 
by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee are stated below:— 


As recommended by the 
Industrial Housing 
Sub-Committee 


Height of the main Not less than 10 feet, 
rooms upto the 
ceiling 

Total area of ve- (Total area not given) 
randah At least one verandah 

and preferably both 
should be not less than 
7 ft. wide. 


Kitchen Separate kitchens with 

storage space for food 
and fuel for all houses. 


The ^ Indian Tea Association has agreed 


According to plans of 
the Indian Tea 
As.sociation 

Not less than 8 ft. Ir> 
the flat roofed house 
not less than 8 ft. ^ 
inches. 

Total area 90 square 
feet. 


No provision for a 
separate kitchen in 
case of all houses. 
There will be kitchen 
in pucca houses. 

to recommend to its 
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members to build as many houses to these specifications as circum- 
rstances permit. 

The Association has also submitted two types of plans for gardens 
in West Bengal, (t) for plains gardens, and (it) for gardens in 
Darjeeling. The standards prepared for plains gardens of West 
Bengal are similar to those' already apprbtrc^ for the Assam gardens. 
Its plans for Darjeeling gardens diftTOT frorh those recommended by 
the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee as follows:— 


As recommended by 
the Housing Sub¬ 
committee 


According to the plan 
of the Indian Tea 
Association (for 
Darjeeling gardens) 


Total area of two 240 sq. ft. 
rooms 

Height of the rooms 10 feet, 
up to ceiling 

Cubic capacity of 2000 cubic ft. 
the two main 
rooms 


200 sq. ft. 

9 ft. measured from 
floor to highest part 
of the ceiling. 

1500 cubic ft. 


Total area of the Not given. At least Not less than 76 sq. ft. 
verandah one verandah and 

preferably both should 
be not less than 7 ft. 
wide. 


Minimum space Not specified 25 ft. 

between houses 

Kitchen. A kitchen with storage No separate kitchen 

space for food and for all houses. There 
fuel. will be kitchens in all 

pucca houses. 

These have been approved by the Government of West Bengal. 

The United Plantei's Association of South India indicated its 
willingness to cooperate in carrying out a programme of housing if the 
Government of India were prepared to relax the standards recom¬ 
mended by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee and to agree to 
the standards proposed by the Association and approved by the 
Government of Madras. The Association’s plans which provide 
for only one-roomed tenements have the following deviations from 
the standards recommended by the Industrial Housing Sub¬ 
committee :— 
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As recommended by According to the 
the Housing Sub- plan of U. P. A. S, 
Conunittee 

2 rooms—200 sq. ft. 1 room—120 sq. ft. 
Area not specified 72 sq. ft. 

At least one, 7 ft. wide. 1 front verandah 4'-6* 

wide. 

1 for each tenement. 2 common bath rooms 

for 4 tenements, one 
for males and the 
other for females. 

1 for each tenement. Ml, 

Small enclosed court- Ml. 
yard at the back of 
each tenement. 

Through ventilation Through ventilation 
for main rooms. not possible. 

10 per cent of floor o per cent of floor area 
area 

Height up to ceiling 10 ft. 8 ft. 

In the Housing scheme prepared by the Planning Commission, 
it has been agreed that instead of allotting a two roomed unit to 
two families, it would be desirable to give each family one living 
room with a separate kitchen, and a common bathroom and a lavatory 

for two units. The plan of the U. P. A. S. I., to a large degree,, 

fulfils these requirements and is acceptable with slight modifications.. 
The modifications suggested are as follows:— 

(i) The rooms should be provided with through ventilation. 
(«) The size of kitchen should be raised from 12' X 6' to 12' 
X 7' (84 sq. ft.) 

(m) Provision of a small court-yard of an area of 23' X 16' 
for each unit. The enclosure need not be a wall, but 
could be provided by means of a hedge. 

(ir^) One aqua-type latrine at some distance from the dwelling 
units should be provided for every 4 units. 

(v) The width of verandah should be raised from 4'—6" to 6'.. 

The following decisions were taken at the third session of the: 
Committee on Plantations held in November 1950:— 

(t) The Housing standards of the Indian Tea Association both> 
for plains and hill gardens were accepted for adoptioa 


Rooms 

Kitchen 

Verandah 

Bathrooms 


Latrine 

Courtyard 


Ventilation 
Window openings 
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throughout north India, and were propc^ed to bc' 
communicated to them formally. 

{it) The Housing plan of the U. P. A. S. 1. for single-roomed 
tenements as njbdified by the ‘Chief Adviser, Factories 
was accepted for adoption in south India with the 
only mod^cation that the provision of courtyards may 
be omitted. 

(m) Notwithstanding difficulties particularly arising from the 
scarcity of building materials and paucity of funds, it 
was decided that the employers should construct houses 
at least for 8 per cent of their labour population every 
year, f.r., the target to complete the housing programme 
should be 12-13 years. All Associations of employers 
were to inform Government of the progress in the 
matter. 

(iv) No assurance could be given that the question of granting 
an interest-bearing loan would be considered. Tbit 
Employers’ representatives requested that the industry 
should be granted interest bearing loans to enable them 
to undertake housing schemes on a greater scale. I'he 
question was, however, under Government’s considera¬ 
tion. 

The Indian Tea Association of North India had built 2,92,413 
houses up to 30th September, 1951 and proposed to build 29,885 
more during 1952. This Association has an adult lal^ur 
population numbering 6,83,819 persons. Similarly the United 
Planters Association of South India had constructed 42,636 houses 
up to 31st January 1951 and proposed to put up 2,754 more units. 
The total number of resident labour population under this Association 
is 2,21,017. Of the other employers, the Indian Tea Planters 
Association has built 31,352 houses in Assam and West Bengal 
during the period 1947-48 and others built 2,376 units in different 
States during the same period. 

The Indian Tea Association drew up certain minimum housing 
specifications with a view to launching a voluntary housing plan 
for the plantation workers in North India. Up to October 1950, 
the Association had already completed the construction of 8,900 houses 
in Assam. The Governments of Assam and West Bengal accepted 
these specifications and the Association had decided to replace 
during the period of 12 months ending 31st March 1951, about 15,500 
houses in Assam or about 8 per cent of the existing houses and, subject 
to the availability of materials and finances, to continue the same rate 
of progress in subsequent years. . Construction of houses according 
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to approved specifications will also be taken up in the plantations of 
West Bengal. 

The Government of India have passed an Act “ The Plantation 
Labour Act, 1951 ” (Act No. LXIX of 1951). Section 16 of the Act 
makes it obligatory on the part of every employer to provide and 
maintain necessary accommodation for his workers and their families. 
Section 16 empowers the Government to specify the necessary, designs 
and minimum standards of the accommodation to be provided. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

TANNERIES AND LEATHER GOODS 


Kanimr 

The average daily number of workers employed in tanneries 
and leather goods industries was 39,609 in i945, but it came down 
to 30,395 in 1946. 

The average daily employment of workers in the tanneries and 
the leather goods factories, both regulated and unregulated, in Kanpur 
is estimated at abrnit 20,0(10. 

The survey of housing conditions of workers’ employed in 
tanneries and leather manufacturing factories made by the Labour 
Investigation Committee covered 581 houses of which 332 w»ere 
owned l>y factories and 249 by private landlords. Employers’ houses 
show superiority to privately owned houses. 

The workers’ colony of Cooper Allen and Company is known as 
Allenganj and provides about 800 quarters in which nearly 20 per 
■cent of the company’s employees are housed. The rent charged 
varies from Rs. 1-10 to Rs. 50 per quarter. Employers’ hotises were 
predominantly one room dwellings. Among private houses also, the 
majority (72.7 per cent) were one rcomecl. 

The general average density in employers’ houses was 3.9 persons 
per room as compared with 3.2 in private houses. But it is to be 
noted that the average area of rooms in private houses (68 sq. ft.) 
was smaller than that of the rooms in employers’ houses (90 sq. ft.). 
In one-room and two-room dwellings density in private houses was 
lower than in similar houses provided by employei’s by 0.2 and 0.9 
persons respectively. 

In one-room dwellings the percentage of occupants, accommo- 
•dated w'as in excess of the percentage of rooms comprised in them. 
In larger dwellings, the reverse was the case. In none of the houses 
of both types w'erc subsidiary rooms in existence. But in the matter 
of verandahs, courtyards and kitchens, the proportion of employers’ 
houses enjoying these amenities is much higher than was the case in 
privately owned houses. * Less than 50 per cent of such quarters had 
courtyards and kitchens. More than ^ per cent of workers had to 
Jive in one room, accompanied in some cases by verandah space. 
Bathrooms were available only in 10 per cent of employers’ quarters 
;and in some of the private houses. In respect of latrines private 
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houses were slightly better. The majority of house-holders in botln 
classes of dwellings had no electricity and water-taps inside their' 
premises. Conditions of drainage and ventilation were very un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Madras . 

The average daily number of workers employed in the tanneries, 
of Madras is estimated to be 2,790. All the 267 dwellings of the- 
tannery workers in the three important viz*y Pallavaram, Chrompet and 
Thiruvani Malai, centres were surv^eyed. Out of the 267 dwellings 
201 dwellings have got one room, 64 are two-room dwellings and the 
rest are three-room dwellings. The total number of rooms in 
these dwellings was 325 accommodating in all 1,612 persons, of 
whom 533 were children below 9 years of age. The average density of 
occupancy in all dwellings was 4.8 persons per room (inclusive of 
children) with an average floor area- of 90.5 sq. ft. The density of 
one-room dwellings was 5.9 and that of two rooms 3.2. 

One-room dwellings constituted the majority of dwellings and had 
the highest density of occupancy in them, higher than the average for 
all dwellings by 1.1 persons. There was a complete absence of 
amenities such as bathrooms, latrines, water supply, electricity and 
satisfactory arrangements of drainage and ventilation. None of the 
dwellings had any subsidiary rooms. Over 50 per cent of one-room 
dwellings had no verandahs, over 73 per cent were without courtyards 
and over 37 per cent were without kitchens. Conditions in respect 
of these amenities were only slightly better in two-room dwellings. 
The majority of these are htits erected by workers on sites provided 
by employers. 

Calcutta 

Only a few factories provide any type of accommodation for 
their workers. These tanneries provide rent-free housing for about 
12 per cent of their employees including darwans. The houses in 
some cases are of the kutcha type with thatched roof and kutcha floor. 
The ventilation and up-keep are very unsatisfactory. In one factory,, 
rooms for twelve men are provided with pucca floors, walls and tiled 
roofs. The rooms are 10 ft. X 6 ft. and each accommodates two- 
men. In no case is sul)Ietting allowed. The Bata Shoe Factory 
has provided pucca houses for 25 per cent of their employees, both 
married and unmarried* They charge a nominal rent and the con¬ 
dition of the houses is among the best found anywhere in Calcutta. 
The housing accommodation provided by them consists of 15 two- 
storeyed family quarters which have a living room, a drawing room, 
kitchen, bath etc., 9 one-storeyed family quarters, 60 bachelors*' 
quarters, 2 supervisors’ quarters, etc., etc. 

Workers not provided for by their employers live in rented^ housesi 
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in the adjoining “ bustees,” details of whose appalling conditions- 
have already been given. 

In the Bata Shoe Company Ltd., Batanagar, SO per cent 
of the workers belong to the neighbouring villages. The company 
has provided pucca houses to about one third of its workers. The 
quarters are of two types—bachelors* quarters and family quarters. 
The rent of the former is between 1? annas to Rs. 1/8/- and of the 
latter Rs. 2/- to Rs. 7/- per month. 

Chinese Tanneries 

The total number of workers employed in the Chinese- tanneries- 
is estimated to range between 2,0(M) and 3,000. Indian workmen 
employed in the Chinese tanneries live in the locality, paying 
rents varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per mensem for a kutcha 
house with a floor area of only about 1.^0 sq. ft. The walls 
are built of mud and roofing is of coconut thatch. There are hardly 
any windows in any of the houses. The doorway is both narrow and 
low. Water is taken from the nearby masonry wells. There are 
very few public latrines. Drainage of the surrounding area is ex¬ 
ceedingly unsatisfactor>\ 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


SUGAR FACTORIES 

The sugar industry is one of the oldest industries of India. Under the 
-stimulus of tariff protection the industry has made tremendous strides 
•during the last decade and a half. The average daily employment in 
both seasonal and perennial sugar factories in different States of India 
is over 90,(M)0. However, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar are responsible 
for 92 out of 135 factories, giving employment to 75 per cent of the 
total labour force and producing alx)ut 75 per cent of the total sugar 
in the country, while the States of Bombay and Madras, though 
ideally suited for sugar, have not developed the industry to the same 
•extent. The total number of sugar factories in the Indian Union 
in 1947-48 was 134, out which U. P. had 53, Bihar 29, Madras II 
.and Bombay 10. 

The housing facilities provided at different centres are given 
below:— 

(i) Ahmadnagar District (Harigaon and Tilaknagar) 

The L. I. C. investigated 27 sampled units at various centres in 
India. The total employment in all the sampled units was 22,631 
. and the average employment per factory comes to 838 workers per 
•day. The Committee surveyed two units in Ahmadnagar the total 
1 employment of which w^as 1594 in J944. Unlike sugar factories in 
;thc U. P. and Bihar, Ahmadnagar factories provide accommodation 
ito almost all the workers. 

Roughly speaking, the employers have provided three kinds of 
!houses. The first type is known as ‘ kopis ’ or thatched rooms made 
•of cane tops. These are built by the workers, the materials being 
supplied by the management. They provide very little shelter 
against heat and rain and there is an ever-present possibility of their 
•catching fire as cookiOg is invariably done inside. The second 
type of houses has bamboo walls plastered with mud, w^ith roofing 
-of iron or tin sheets. The third type consists of pucca plastered 
structures with tile or tin roofing. Some houses are two or three 
room tenements and are used only for the highly paid mistries and 
other supervisory staff. 

Out of the 176 tenements visited by the L.I.C., 166 were one- 
room tenements, 2 were two-room tenements and 8 three—room 
tenements. The number of occupants in 176 tenements was 909. 
‘The density of occupancy in one-room tenements was 5.2, while that 
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of two-room and thrcc-room it was 2.0 and 1 M respectively. The 
average density was 4.7. 

A very large majority of workers, 95.6 per cent of the total, live 
in one-room tenements, which comprise 85.6 per cent of the total 
habitable dwellings. The average area of a room comes to 108.1 
square feet and the area per occupant comes to 23 square feet. 

98.3 per cent of the houses had no subsidiary rooms. \^crandahs 
were provided in 52.8 per cent of houses and courtyards and kitchens 
in 6.3 per cent. Separate bathrooms and latrines exist only in- the 
case of 11 tenements. The workers normally take their bath at the 
well or inside the living-room and use common latrines or the open 
fields. Latrine accommodation was inadequate. The main drains 
were uncovered and kutcha w»ith the result that foul smells emanated 
from them. Sky holes and ventilators are provided in some tenements 
but they serve mostly as smokeholes, for the cooking is done inside 
the rooms. Pucca quarters in one factory had electric light. The 
*'Kopis ’ or thatched huts had no provision for electric light nor was 
there even a common lamp-post in workers’ colonies. 

The flooring, roofing and walls were all pucca in the thrcc-room 
tenements, but in one-room tenements they were mostly kutcha. 

{ii) Meerut 

The L. I. C. surveyed 5 units in Meerut district out of 6, all of 
which were seasonal factories. The total number of workers in the 
five units was 3.247 in If44. The L. I. C. surveyed 708 dwellings 
of which 496 were provided by the employers and 212 were private 
houses. One-room dwellings predominated in both classes of housing. 
74.6 per cent of employers’ houses and 72.2 per cent of private houses 
were one-room dwellings, while two-room dw-ellings constituted 
18.2 per cent of the total in the former class and 22.1 per cent in the, 
latter class. 

Out of the 496 employers’ houses—376 were one-room dwellings, 
90 two-room dwellings, 30 three-room dwellings, 5 four-room dwellings 
and one six-room dwelling. Out of 212 private houses, 163 were 
one-room dwellings, 47 two-room dwellings, 8 three-room dwellings, 
2 four-room dwellings and 2 five-room dwellings. While the distri¬ 
bution of one and two-room dwellings in the employers’ quarters and 
private houses was more or less equal, the density of occupancy in 
private houses shows definite signs of congestion compared to the 
density of occupancy in employers’ houses. The 212 private houses 
comprised 289 rooms and the number of occupants in them was 1,216, 
which gives density equal to 4.2 persons per room of an average 
area of 153 sq. ft. On the other hand, the employers’ houses com¬ 
prised 666 rooms and accommodated i,991 persons giving a density 
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•equal to 3 persons per room of an average area of 119,sq. ft. The 
average area in the employers’ houses was 22 per cent less than 
the average area of the rooms in private dwellings, the density of 
• occupancy was on the other hand, less by 29 per cent. 

Subsidiary rooms and other amenities. —In regard to the pro¬ 
vision of amenities employers’ houses stood superior to private houses. 
While all houses provided by the employers had got verandahs, 
among the private houses only 22,6 per cent had verandahs. As for 
kitchens, 86 per cent of employers’ houses had one against 10 per cent 
of private houses. Not one of the private houses had a bathroom, 
but 86.7 per cent of the factory houses enjoyed this amenity. And 
in respect of water supply, electricity, drains and ventilation, employ¬ 
ers’ houses stood much higher than private houses. 

(Hi) Gorakhpur 

Out of a total of 13 sugar factories in Gorakhpur district, 1) 
employing 7,£23 workers were surveyed by the L.I.G. The Comm¬ 
ittee surveyed 711 dwellings of which 276 were provided by em¬ 
ployers and 435 were private houses. Of the employers’ dwellings 
90 per cent were one roomed 7.9 per cent were two roomed dwell¬ 
ings. The private houses were fairly well distributed in different 
groups. 

The employers houses are of three kinds, vie., family quarters, 
coolie quarters and quarters for semi-skilled workers. The family 
quarters meant for supervisory and other highly-paid technical staff 
consist of one room, one or two small verandahs, a separate kitchen, 
latrine, bath room and courtyard. The roofs are generally tiled or 
cemented. The coolie quarters consist of one small room and a 
verandah. They are made back to back, each side'having a verandah 
which is, normally, partitioned to form a kitchen. The semi-skilled 
workers’ quarters are generally brick made and the walls, flor)rs and 
roofs are all pucca. 

The private houses in the villages of Gorakhpur are generally 
of two kinds: one with courtyard, generally owned by the well-to-do 
cultivators and petty zamindars and the othpr without courtyards, 
the houses of the common men in the villages. The average size 
of the room in the employers’ quarters is 107 square feet as against 
an average of 72.7 square feet in the case of private dwellings. The 
average per occupant comes to 30.5 and 22.7 square feet respectively. 

In both categories of dwellings, the percentage of tofal occupants 
accommodated in small dwellings—^particularly one-room dwellings 
in the case of employers’ houses and one-and two-room dwellings 
in the case of private houses is larger than the percentage of rooms 
comprised in them. 
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. In regard to the provision of general amenities* though both of 
them are generally poor, the employers* houses show better housing 
standards. While the employers* houses have verandahs, the private 
houses are comparatively better equipped with courtyards and 
kitchens. Bathrooms are conspicuous by their absence. 

Latrines are provided in the employers* houses but not in the 
private ones. From the point of view of electric light, drainage and 
ventilation, the employers* houses are better than the private houses. 
The drainage in the villages is totally absent, while in the employers* 
liouses there are drains normally at the back of houses but the flow 
is so slow that water stagnates and emits an offensive smell. 

Water Supply and Light 

Employers have provided taps in certain factories for the common 
use of workers, but the average works out to 25 to 30 families per tap. 

The Provincial Sugar Tripartite Conference held at Lucknow in 
1948, discussed the problems of housing, gradation of scales, etc., 
for sugar workers. The Minister for Labour, U. P. Government 
indicated the steps which the Government were taking. He said 
that a fund, known as the U. P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Indus¬ 
tries Welfare and Development Fund, had been created out of the 
sale proceeds of molasses,which would be utilised in the construction of 
houses for workers in the sugar and allied industries and for the wel¬ 
fare and development of the indmtry. The Government had ad¬ 
vertised for designs of suitable workers* quarters, which • could be 
•constructed with the minimum quantity of available building 
materials, like steel and cement. A number of designs had already 
been received and were being examined by a small expert committee. 

His Excellency the Governor of U.P., Sir Homi Mody, in his 
address to the State Legislature on the 20th May, 1052, stated as 
ifollows:— 

“ The Housing Scheme for sugar factory labour is making 
considerable progress and it is hoped that at least 500 
houses will be ready for occupation before the next 
crushing season starts. The results would have been 
still better^'^if necessary mlLtSfials,' which have to be im¬ 
ported from outside the State, had been available.*’ 

Upto August 1962, 368 houses had been completed and 
Rs. 1,70,432 ^had been paid to difierent sifgar factories towards the 
cost of construction. 

IBiluu* State 

(iv) C3iamparaa 

X)f the nine sugar factories in the Champaran district five 
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employing 3,602 in 1044 were surveyed by the Laboun Investigations 
Committee. A substantial percentage of workers is housed by the; 
management in rent-free quarters. 

The survey covered Oril dwellings, of which 156 were privately 
owned and 495 were supplied by employers. The great majority- 
of the latter, 93.3 per cent, were one-room dwellings. Of the former,. 
45.6 per cent were one-room dwellings, 2.63 per cent have two living • 
rooms and 16.7 per cent consisted of three rooms. 

The average density of occupancy in private houses was 3.3 
per room of an average area of 160 square feet as against 4.1 per 
room of an average area of 106 square feet in the employers’ houses.. 
But the density of occupancy in dwellings containing 1 to 4 rooms 
was greater in private houses than in employers’ houses. 

94.1 per cent of occupants in employers* houses were living in 
one-room dwellings. In private houses, the percentage of occupants 
in one-room dwellings was !:4.3 ; in two-room dwellings 26.1 and 
in three-room dw'ellings 17.4. The remaining 22,2 per cent were 
living in dwellings containing 4 rooms or more. 

In regard to amenities like verandahs, bathrooms, kitchens 
latrine, water supply, electricity, drainage, and ventilation, the em¬ 
ployers* houses were much lielter th jn privately owned hou.scs. The 
private houses were better in the provision of subsidiary rooms and 
courtyards only and also from the point of view of congestion. 

(e) Dharblianga 

There are five sugar factories in Dharbhanga employing 400U 
workers (1945) of which the L. I. C. surveyed 3 factories employing- 
1*56 workers. 'The three sampled factories housed H),J2 and 23 per 
cent of the workers. A very large percentage of them is housed in 
huts, which provide very poor shelter against sun and rain. The 
other kind of houses are generally single-room tenements built of 
bamboo walls, c<»vered with mud plaster and thatched roofs. There 
arc some pucca barracks to serve as family quarters, mostly for the 
permanent employees in the factories. 

The L. 1. C. surveyed 344 dwellings at Dharbhanga, 75 per cent 
•of which were single-roomed. The average density was 4 per room 
of an average area of 137 sq. ft. 

The percentage of occupants in one room dwellings was 73.6 
against 58.5 per cent of the total number of rooms comprised in them. 
The percentage of occupants was smaller than the percentage of 
rooms in dwellings of larger size. 
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The amenities were at that time very inadequate. 5.7 per 
cent only of one room dwellings and 18.1 per cent of two room dwel¬ 
lings had subsidiary rooms. Only 25 per cent of two room dwellings 
had verandahs and courtyards. 91.1 per cent of one room dwellings 
and 70.1 per cent of two room dwellings were without kitchens. 
The living rooms were being used as kitchens as well. 

Southern India 

(vi) Vuyyur, Samalkot and Nelliknpinun 

The L. I. G. surveyed three centres in Southern India, uiz-, 
Nellikuppum, Vuyyur and Samalkot. The total number of workers 
employed in the sampl^ factories was 804,1025 and 1778 respectively 
an 1845. The number of dwellings visited was 280, of which 123 were 
located in Nellikuppum, 89 in Vuyyur and 68 in Samalkot. 

The majority of the dwellings—221 or 75 per cent of the total 
were one roomed. Another 62 or 22.2 per cent of tlje total had two 
living rooms each. 

I'he 2S0 dwellings comprised 359 rooms and accommodated 
i ,.')24 persons of both sexes and of all ages. The average density 
of occupancy in all dwellings was 412 persons per room of an average 
area of 113 square feet which gives an average area of 26.9 square 
feet per head. The density of occupancy was highest in one room 
dwellings and lowest in three room dwellings. 

There were nearly 10 per cent more occupants in one room 
dwellings than the percentage of rooms in such dwellings. It follows 
that 68.1 per cent of all occupants (or 1,038 out of 1,524) were litdng 
5 to a room of an average area of 113 square feet. Each person had 
an average of 22.6 square feet. 

Every three in four dwellings had verandahs in them. SubsU 
diary rooms and courtyards were almost non-existent. Separate 
kitchens, however, existed in about 43.6 per cent of dwellings. 

There is a conspicuous absence of bath rooms and electric li^ht. 
The drainage is unsatislactoiy. Separate water supply and latrines 
do not exist in a large niqjprit)' of dwellings. 
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CEMENT INDUSTRY 

In undivided India there were 20 units employing about 20,00t> 
■workers. Due to partition, Dandot, Attock (Wah), Sukkur and 
Karachi factories have gone to Pakistan. Thus in India there arc 
15-16 factories and the number of workers is about 16,000. Nearly 
37 per cent of the total labour force is housed by the employers, 
and the housing provided by individual factories varies from 10 to 
100 per cent. Except in the case of the Dalmia factories where the 
workers are given house rent and charged rent, homing is generally 
free. Cement factories have naturally one advantage in building 
quarters for their workers which is that cement is easily available for 
building purposes. Apart from this, however, it must he admitted 
that the housing schemes for cement workers are some of the best to 
be found in the counti 7 and the employ ers have shown a great deal 
of imagination in the construction of the quarters in order to ensure 
the comfort and convenience of their employees especially because 
the factories are situated in out of the way places. An outstanding 
example of excellent housing is provided by the factory at Surajpur 
in Pepsu. Here one finds an ordinary unskilled employee being 
provided with a quarter containing a couple of good living rooms, a 
courtyard and separate arrangements for water, sanitation, etc. 
Several of these factories wish to go in for further extension of building 
activity but arc handicapped because of paucity of building materials, 
etc. 


Below are given details of housing provided by individual fac¬ 
tories :— 

Associated Cement Companies Ltd., Kymore Madhya Pradesh 

The company has provided quarters for a very substantial 
number of its workers arid in all, there are about 7fK> quarters meant 
for the workers. In addition, quarters have been built also for the 
skilled and supervisory staff. The worken’ quarters are built in lines 
containing several tenements. Each tenement consists of a 
room 10 ft. X 10 ft. and a verandah 10 ft. x 7 ft. They are all 
pueea structures with cement flooring. There are, however, no 
special arrangements for water, lighting or sanitation. 

The company has also constructed 230 quarters for the coolies 
working in the quarries. These consist of ringle room tenements 
14 ft. X12 ft. These qtuirters are not as good as those built for the 
other employees. It is certainly one of the very good housing colonics 
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so £aur as the prevailinghnousing standards in the country are concerned. 
Moreover, the company has an ambitious programme for building 
more up-to-date houses for the skilled and supervisory class of workers 
and has built some modern type quarters. 

Clement factory of A. CL Cs. Ltd. at Madukkarai, Coimbatore 
District 

Most of the employees i>f this factory come from surround ini; 
villages and the. factory lias, therefore, built only about 1150 houses. 
The conditions in these houses are not very satisfactory. The houses 
are reiit-lree. The factory has a large and ambitious programme 
for housing its workers and building more quarters. 

Cement factory of A. C. Ce. Ltd. at Mangalagiri, Gnntur 
District (Madras) 

84 houses have been built providing accommodation to about 
15 per cent of the workers. The company encourages the workers 
to build their own huts by supplying them with building materials. 
There arc 12 such huts. 

The company proposed to construct JIW tiuartcrs for unskilled 
staff and 40 quarters for skilled workers. The houses arc provided 
with electric lights and water taps. The conservancy conditions 
arc looked after by the company. 

Cement Factory at Bezwada (Madras) 

About 28 per cent of the workers have been provided with housing 
accommodation in six sheds. These are kutcha structures with walls 
and roofs of palmyra leaves. They are given rent-free. No latrines 
have been provided. The conditions in these structures are \’cry 
unsatisfactory. 

Dalmianagar (Bihar) 

About forty per cent of the workers in the cement factory have 
liecn housed by the company in 65 quarters and the rent varies from 
Re. 1/- to Rs. 8/- p.m. There are three main types of quarters; family 
■quarters, bachelors’ quarters and cooly quarters. 

The first type contains a room 13'xl0', a verandah, a kitchen, a 
water tap, a bath room, a latrine and an enclosed courtyard. Electric 
light is ^supplied free of charge and the rent charged for the quarter 
is Rs. 4/- only per month. The bachelors’ quarter contains one room 
lOVxK)', a kitchen, a verandah, an enclosed courtyard and a latrine 
and the rent charg^ is Rs. 3 per month. In the cooly quarters there 
is a room 10 ft.XlO ft. a verandah and a kitchen, the rent charged 
being Re. 1 /• per month. All the workers’ houses arc properly ebrained 
The family quarter^ are usually allotted to well ^id workers like 
mstries. jobbm, etc. The majority of the operatives live in- clear 
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II or class III types of quarters which are not so w'cll ventilated as. 
the class I quarters. There is a very great demand for workers’" 
quarters. So far as land is concerned, the management are not 
experiencing any difficulty, but there is considerable difficulty about 
materials. 

Workers who cannot be accommodated in the quarters provided 
by the company usually live in their own kutcha houses, in the surround¬ 
ing villages, while a few live in rented quarters in the town paying a 
rent of about Rs. JI/- per room of 11/x 9'.. 

Japla Faertory (Bihar) 

' About 50 per cent of the work people are housed by the factory. 
The' rest of the workers come to the factory from their village homes, 
within a radius of about 5 miles from the factory. I'he accommoda¬ 
tion is satisfactory. Light and water are provided free ; nor is any 
rent charged for the houses. Small gardens have been provided in 
front of the workers’ quarters. 

Lakheri (Rajasthan) 

The town of Lakheri has sprung up as a result of the cement 
factory there. Naturally, therefore, the employers have built houses 
for their w'orkers on an extensive scale. Nearly one thousand workers 
arc housed by the company. These houses are of two types. One 
consists of a single room, a verandah and a kitchen wiiile the second 
consists of two rooms, a bathroom with a tap, a latrine, a verandah, 
a kitchen and a store room. No rent is charged. The houses are 
very w'cll ventilated and lighted and excellent .sanitary arrangements 
have been made. Electric lights have been installed in all the 
workers’ quarters, which are supplied free of charge. The company 
proposed to build more quarters for its workers and the minimum 
standard laid down is a two roomed quarter with all sanitary and 
other conveniences. Those not living in the company’s quarters usu¬ 
ally live in the surrounding villages in kuicha houses which compare 
very unfavourably with the housing provided by the employers. 
The workmen’s quarters at Lakheri are some of the best to be seen 
in the country. 

Cement Factory at Surajpur (PEPSU) 

Nearly 60 per cent of the labour force is housed in the coippany’s 
rent free quarters numbering about 276. The quarters arc of two 
types: the first consisting of Uyo rooms, a kitchen a bath room, a 
store rom, a flush latrine, and an enclosed coutryarcl and the second 
consisting of one room and a kitchen with free electric Tight. While 
in the former type there are separate arrangements for water and 
sanitation, such arrangements are common in the second type. The 
second type also includes 9 ‘ Hallman Huts ’ at the quarry. These 
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are made oT hollow walls to keep cool during summer and are greatly 
appreciated by the workers. All the quarters < aj|:e clean and well 
ventilated, with ccmen^^ftjoriiig'^ifnd are some of ihc best to be found 
in the country. The workers who do not live in the company’s 
quarters live in surrounding villages in their own kutcha huts which 
are completely lacking in sanitary arrangements. 

The Associated Cement Companies Ltd.—Okha Cement 

Works, Dwarka 

So far 50 skilled workmen have been provided with housing 
accommodation. Each quarter consists of two rooms and a closed 
verandah and they arc fitted with electric supply for lighting and 
water supply. Another 75 quarters for unskill^ labour and 20 for 
artisans have been built. 

Cement factory at Bhadravati, Mysore State 

About 50 per cent of workers have been provided with housing 
by the employers. Workers employed by contractors are also provid¬ 
ed with houses. The rent charged is about Rs. 1-8-0 per month' 
The workers’ quarters are provided with electric lights. 



CHAPTER XXXVm 


GENERAL ENCilNEERING 

In the Engineering industry as many as 67 concerns have pro¬ 
vided housing ibr their workers. This provision is common in ord- 
. nance industiy, railway workshops and power station. No housing 
accommodation has been provided by any of the factories in building 
and motor repairing, kerosene tinning and packing, and metal 
stamping, mainly because of their urban location. 

The workei'S employed in factories located in cities like Bombay, 
Kanpur and Madras, live in slums or in their own huts far away in 
the suburbs. Out of 48 factories investigated by the L. I. C. in the 
cities of Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Howrah, 
Kanpur andBaroda only two factories in Howrah had provided 
housing for their workers. The provision of bruising to workers is 
more common in mofussil industrial areas than in urban centres. 

In one concern in Bombay 49 per cent of the workers arc housed' 
in rent-free single and double room tenements of bricks. In Hirapur 
concern of West Bengal yf) per cent of the workers are housctl in 
rent-free pucca quarters (a room, enclosed courtyard, kitchen and 
verandali). 

In Kulti concern of W’est Bengal 36 per cent workers are pro¬ 
vided accommodation in pucca (brick built wall with terrace roof 
or C.I.) and kuicha (walls with straw thatching) houses. No rent is 
chargeti. In one concern in Howrah 16 per cent workers arc housedi 
in rent-free pucca and kuicha houses with corrugated iron roofs. In 
another concern in Howrah the employer has kuicha rooms for coolies 
and denvans only. The coolies pay rent at the rate of 8 annas per 
month—^while the damans arc charged Re. 1/- per month. In 
Bhadravati 24 per cent workers arc housed. The houses vary from, 
cottage to bungalows and the rent charged ranges from Rs. 1-8 tO' 
Rs. 50 per month. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur have provided' 
roads, filtered and unfiltered water supply, sewage system, markets, 
schools, electricity, conservancy, play-grounds, parks and recreational 
facilities, etc. Both the Steel Company and the Associated Companies- 
have their own schemes of housing their employees. The Steel 
Company, in addition, have provided planned busUe and residential 
areas, where employees of all the companies have erected their owa 
private residences. 
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The Tataj Iron and Steel Co. have provided 11,900 houses at 
Jamshedpur lor their emplpyecs. These are of diflerent types varying 
from one room tenements to bungalow type houses. For one room 
tenements a rent of Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 per month is charged and for 
two room quarters Rs. 4 to Rs. 12-80. Rent for other types of quarters 
varies from Rs. 13 to Rs. 40. There are besides about 9,000 houses, in 
the various bustees of which nearly half belong to the company 
employees. These houses are built on plots allotted on the basis of 
monthly tenancy. Another 350 houses have been built on plots 
leased to employees and others for 30 years. 

In 1935, the company decided that the minimum accommo¬ 
dation to be provided to workers should be two living rooms, kitchen 
bath and latrine. There are also about 3,015 houses built by the 
employees under the company’s Building Loan scheme. The com¬ 
pany hoiiscs are all pucca with brick walls, roofs (in the case of many) 
of reinforced brick work and floor plastered with cement except j[a 
few one room quarters, where the floor is kutcha. All family quarters 
are provided with a bathroom with a minimum space of 4 ft. X 4 ft. 
and are brick walled. In one room tenements no separate bath¬ 
rooms are provided, but open bathing platforms, adjoining water 
laps are put up. All quarters are provided with ventilators and 
electric light and/or fans. With the exception of one room quarters 
(which arc provided with common latrines) all quarters are provided 
with flush latrines. Quarters have been built in lines parallel to 
roads in blocks of 2 units of the larger type, 4 units of medium type 
and 6 units of other t)'pes. Arrangements for supply of pipe water 
are satisfactory. 

The Tinplate Company of India Golmuri have provided 919 
quarters for their employees. Of these, 48 are sweepers’ quarters 
and provide only a room, a verandah and a cooking Vplace. No 
rent is charged. About 800 quarters have two rooms although the 
accommodation and the appurtenances such as courtyard, kitchen 
etc., vary in different types. The rent charged varies from Rs. 3-4-0 
to Rs. 10 per month. The watch and ward staff arc not charged 
any rent. The remaining quarters provide more accommodation 
and the rent charged varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month. All 
except 68 quarters provided for menial staff* have separate flush type 
latrines. 

Electrical Engiiieering (indiidiiig electrical generatmg and 

tranaforming stations) 

In 1943, the engineering industry claimed 1929 factories employ¬ 
ing 513,613 workers. Out of these, 78 factories with 13,083 workers 
belonged to electrical engineering and 121 factories with 9,605 
workers were the electrical generating and transforming stations. 
The industry is mainly located in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., 
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Punjab and Bihar. The 43 units, 22 electrical workshops with 7,3li> 
(1944) workers and 21 power stations with 9,035 (1944) workers 
werc^investigated by the L. I. C. 

i The workers arc provided with housing just near the factories 
by ^ the management. Of the factories investigated, 15 factories 
(Madras, 1 ; Bombay, 5 ; Bengal, 7 ; Punjab 1 and Bihar.1), had 
provided housing accommodation for their workers. Out of the 15 
factories, 11 (&)mbay, 5 ; Bengal, 5 ; and Punjab 1) were power 
stations, while two of the remaining four (electrical workshops) were 
situated far away from urban areas. The details of housing provided 
by the 15 factories are given below:— 


Propor¬ 

tion 

State Concern of ^ yp^ of housing provided 

workers 
housed. 

12 3 4 


Per cent 


Madras 

Bombay 

Electric 
Workshop. 
Power Station 

100 

75 


Do 

60 


Do 

100 


Do 

. • 


Do 

20 

Bengal 

Electric 

workshop 

Do. 

Power Station 

•15 

80 


Do 

16 


Do 

75 


Govt, quarters with electric 
light. 

Permanent structure of stone 
and lime masonry. 

(i) Walls of rubble masonry*, 
cement mortar asbestos sheet 
or tiled roofing. 

(it) Flush lavatories, water 
taps with chlorinated water. 

3 brick cAaw/s of its sister- 
concern (cotton mill). 

({) Brick cement construction ; 
tube well water. 

(it) Flush system with septic 
tanks and soak pitsl. 

2 pucca and 2 kutcha houses. 

One kutcha house. 

Only for shift men in power 
stations. 

Single storey pucca building 
with kitchens. 

lOO pucca quarters each 
(12'X12') 
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Bengal 

Power Station.. 

90 

60 pucca single storey quarters 
(each 10' X 12') with tiled 
roofs. 


Do 

90 

Stone houses with iron or 
thatched roof, (some are of 
bamboo matting and 

some are of concrete) ; 
service type latrines. 

Punjab . 

Do 

50 

69 single rooms and 2 three 
room quarters. 

Bihar 

Electric 

Workshop 

21 

130 quarters of different types 
and sizes—some having 2 
rooms, kitchen and a 

verandah, others a single 
rooms and a verandah and 
a kitchen. 


Note .—(/) Rents are not charged except in the first factory (Madras),, 
where the rent is 10 per cent of the wages. 

(ii) In one power station of Bengal, workers get either rent 
free quarters or house allowance at the rate of 12^ per 
cent of pay. 

Water supply is satisfactory, except in a few power stations, which 
are situated in hilly tracts or in forests. Though sub-letting of houses 
is prohibited congestion seems to be inevitable due to shortage. 

Unskilled labour employed on outdoor work in the generating 
stations of the Tatas in the western ghats live in neighbouring 
villages mostly in their huts. In Madras, workers live mostly in rented 
quarters in several parts of the city of Madras and sometimes in 
^suburbs about live miles away from the city ; the rent paid by workers 
ranges from Rs. .1 to Rs. 10 per mensem, being nearer the upper than 
the lower limit in most cases due to congestion in the city. More 
than 50 per cent of the workers in the Bihar factory are aborigines, 
who prefer to live in bustees situated on the outskirts of the town or 
in villages. 

RaUway Workaliops 

The total number of employees (gazetted and non-gazetted, per¬ 
manent and temporary) on all railways in the undivided India at 
the end of the year 1943 was 8,89,0*56, workshopdabour constituting 
a little more than 17 per cent of the total. In 1943 there were 184 
Railway Workshops employing 1,41,351 workers out of which 118 
factories having 1,01,973 workers were State owned and 66 factories 
having 39,477 were company-owned factories. 

Most of the railways have provided housing to workers, but 
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more than 75 per cent workers employed in W'orkshops do not enjoy 
the benefit of such accommodation. Railway quarters stre usually oc¬ 
cupied by the othfT staif. Several types of quarters have been pro¬ 
vided by different Railways. The rent charged also varies from 
Rs. 4-8-0 for ‘J’ type quarters to Rs. 80 for ‘G’ type quarters. Some 
Railways charge 10 per cent of the employees’ salary as rent. Details 
of various types filTiousing provided by the Kharagpur (West Bengal) 
Work-shop are given below:— 


HOUSING PROVIDED BY KHARAGPUR WORKSHOP 


No. of units 

Si/e (Area of rooms under occii- Monthly rent 


Type of 

per unit) 

pation of 


payable 

quarters 

^sq. ft.) 

Workshop 

staff 

(Rs. 

per unit) 

1 

112\ 

99/ 

— J,084 

1 


0 

A 

— 




A1 

139 


1 

14 

0 

n 

liKH 

— 

1 

14 

0 

B 

182 y 

— 734 

2 

12 

0 

Bi 

224J 

— 

3 

6 

0 

III 

287 ^ 

206 

2 

14 

0 

IV 

372 {x\ew type) j 
43« (Old tvpel , 

24 

3 14 

(» 



4 

6 

0 

9367C/1 

385 


5 

11 

0 

V 

717 (New type) 

69 

1 

3 

0 


767 (Old type) 


7 

1 

0 

VT 

1^39 

5 

12 

0 

0 

VII 

376 

57 

3 

12 

0 

VIII ’ 

"lOH 

9 

r> 

1 

0 

IX 

856 

10 

s 

9 

0 

Staff Qrs. 

345 

42 

2 

5 

0 (Elec. 

Kutcha Qrs. 

89 

166 

0 

12 

0 rent) 


Sanitation is looked after by the Medical department of the Railway 
and water is generally supplied through taps. 

Coach building and motor repairing 

None of the factories has provided any housing accommodation 
to workers due to shortage of land in the urban area, where most of 
the factories are situated, and the unusual and sudden expansion in the 
number of employees.. Workers make their own arrangements and 
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live cither in their own huts or in tenements provided by private- 
landlords or public bodies. Owing to the present shortage of ac¬ 
commodation in the urban localities, congestion is inevitable and the 
conditions under which many workers live are extremely unsatisfactory.. 

Kerosene tinning and packing 

The companies provide housing accommodation only to watchmen. 
Such accommodation generally consists of barrack quarters where 
two watchmen share a single room. These quarters arc on the 
premises of the factories. The workers generally live in the city 
in chawls or in the suburbs. 

Metal stamping 

Housing accommodation for workers is not provided by any of 
the factories in Bombay and Poona. In Sholapur the factory man¬ 
agement has permitted the workers lo erect their own houses on land 
owned by the employees and twelve temporary sheds each 8 ft. X 12 
ft. have been erected. Three to four workei's live in each shed. A 
ground rent of 3 annas pei* month is charged for each shed. 

Ordnance Depots and factories in the Ordnance establishments. 

With the sudden expansion in employment during war time thfc 
problem of housing became acute. To meet this emergency, workers’ 
colonies, generally under the management of the ordnance autho¬ 
rities, were set up. These were in Kirkee (Range Hills Estate), Dehu 
Road (Labour Camp) Jabalpur, Ishaporc and other places. 

In Kirkee one Ordnance factor^’ has housed -l-.B per cent of its 
workers and in one depot 5 per cent of the workers have been provided 
with accommodation. In Dehu Road depots about 1(> per cent of 
the workers have been housed. In Jabalpur one factory has housed 
13 per cent and the other 62.76 per cent of their workers. In Ishapore 
one factory has provided 24 per cent and the other 20 per cent of their 
workers. In Kandivali works 20 per rent of the workers have been 
housed. 

Range Hills Estate is a colony set up in 1042 by the ordnance 
authorities for the staff and workers of two factories and a depot in 
Kirkee. It is about three miles from Poona and about a mile and 
half from the Kirkee Ordnance factories, llie quarters are of several 
types, of which ‘ RA ’ and ‘ R ’ arc meant for the workers. Towards 
the end of 1044, 23RA type quarters and 1,322 R type quarters were 
allotted to workers. The quarters arc brick-built and arc barrack 
type. Latrines are common, while separate water taps arc provided 
only for RA type quarters. For R type quarters, water laps are 
common, 2,000 gallons of water arc supplied free of charge 
to every quarter per month ; the cost of this free supply of water 
comes to Rs. 1-4-0 a month. In April 1044, a census of the persons ^ 
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was taken and it was found that 23RA type quarters were occupied 
by 70 persons and 5,399 j>crsons (1,771 males, 1,705 females and 1,923 
children) lived in the 1,276 R Type quarters. In the R type, on;an 
. average 4.2 persons lived in a tenement. In some cases the proportion 
was very high. 

The Labour camp organised by the Labour Officer of the two 
Dehu Road depots presents a different picture. The camp consists 
of 400 family rooms (20 blocks with 20 rooms each) and 10 ‘ bachelor 
blocks’. Each of the family rooms has 10 ft. X 7 ft. area and the 
walls are made of ‘ chaiai*. The rooms are overcrowded ; some of 
them house two families while a number of workers sleep outside the 
rooms. Each room has a small verandali, where an oven is kept. 
In front of each room there is a small garden. These 400 rooms 
have only 4 water taps for drinking purposes. The ten bachelor 
blocks are medium size halls, intended mainly for sleeping though the 
workers cook their food also there. At present, the best features oi 
the camp are a school, a sort of nursery or creche and a small dis¬ 
pensary with three beds—all run by the Welfare Committee of the 
two depots. Sanitation and arrangements for water supply are far from 
satisfactory. Latrines have walls of torn gunny hags. The walls of 
family rooms are built of combustible chatais. 

The workers’ colony of a Jabalpur factory where more than 
8,000 workers reside, is about 2 furlongs from the factory and extends 
to a mile and a half. Common latrines and urinals on water-carriage 
system have been provided and they flush intermittently. Water is 
stored in a reservoir known as Pariot Tank. Water fetched through a 
canal, receives chemical treatment and the filtered water is supplied 
through G. I. pipes to all residential quarters. Workmen’s quarters 
are served water from public stand pipes, where washing and bathing 
is allowed to a limited extent. One water tap with 4'' or f'' bibcock 
is provided at common stand post for each block of 6 ‘ RA ’ or 12 * R ’ 

• or ‘S’ quarters ; 4 communal flush latrines have been provided for 
each colony of 26 blocks. On an average five persons live in each 

• quarter. 

With the exception of workers in a Jabalpur factory, more than 
'75 per cent of workers in the ordnance concerns are not provided 
with any housing by the employers. Many of these workers come 
from the adjoining towns such as Poona, Jabalpur, Bombay and Bkrod'a 

• or from the villages nearby. The establishment of a number of depots 
in Dehu attracted a lot of labour from far-off States and because of the 
lack of housing provided by the employers, they erected ad hoe huts 
in the open areas near the railway station. In course of time it 
became an overcrowded and insanitary colony. After some time the 
: military authorities took interest in the colony as most of the wctfkers 
were .their employees. The huts were arranged in regular lines-; 
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roads were chalked out and open drainage arrangements were made.. 
The place was made a protected area by driving out undesirable 
characters, such as money lenders. Shops were allowed to be set up 
and a dispensary and a school were also established At present the 
colony accommodates nearly 7,(KK) labourers of all depots. These 
workers get the land free and they erect their own huts of ‘ chatai\ 
Even now conditions are far from satisfactory. The dispensary with 
its limited hours does not cater adequately to the needs of the workers. * 
Arrangements for the supply of water are unsatisfactory; drinking 
water for 7,000 people is available from only one well, which also is 
not kept in good condition. 

Miscellaneous 

Housing accommodation for workers is provided only by the Tata 
Aircraft, Poona, The Kirloskar Brothers and the Asbestos Cement 
Company. The Tata Aircraft, Poona, provides about 20 to 25 per 
cent of their workers with quarters. 'Fhe accommodation provided 
consists of 30 rooms, each 24 ft. x20 ft. and 12 rooms each 20 ft. X 
12 ft. for the benefit of single persons. 'Fhe bigger rooms accom¬ 
modate four persons each and the smaller ones three persons each. 
In addition there are 132 rooms each measuring 12 ft. X 10 ft. for 
family people. Two bungalows in the city have also been rented by 
the company for housing workers.. Furnished quarters are provided 
for the senior staff. 5 to 7J per cent of pay is the rental charged 
which is much below the economic rents for these quarters. Four, 
types of quarters are provided in the Kirloskar Brothers factory and 
are allotted according to pay and status. The workers are given single 
a.nd double room tenements and the senior staff are allotted separate 
bjbeks. About 10 per cent of the workers are housed in the colony 
and 5 per cent of the investment cost is charged as rent. Nearly 5() 
per cent of the workers in the Asbestos Cement Company are housed 
in the company’s rAatc;/j. The are in blocks of 12 apartments 

each and each apartment consists of a room lOft. x 8ft. and a verandah 
10 ft. X 6 ft. The rent charged is Re. 1 per month from those 
getting less than Rs. 1-8-0 per day and Rs. 2 from those getting 
Rs. 1-8-0 or more. In the Indian Home Pipe Company, Jamshedpur,, 
skilled workmen, who form about 15 per cent of the total, are suppli¬ 
ed quarters rent-free. The quarters consist of a room and a kitchen 
with brick walls and tiled roof. Sanitary arrangements, etc., are 
satisfactory in all cases and there is.no congestion as sub-letting is 
prohibited. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

The heavy demand created by the war and by the stoppage of 
: foreign imports had to be met by establishment of new concerns. The 
total number of persons working in this industry is about 18,000 and 
the number of factories about 00. Most of the factories are in the 
States of West Bengal, Bombay and Madras ; the number of workers 
employed is about 7,000, 3,000 and 4,000 respectively. 

-Bombay 

Very few employers provide housing accommodation for the 
workers. The Zandu Pharmaceutical Works, the only concern in 
the city of Bombay providing housing accommodation for its workers 
utilises its Bhqjanshala (Boarding House) for this purpose. TJiis 
building is a one-storeyed structure with five single rooms (IS ft. X 9 
ft.) and two single rooms (18 ft. X 15 ft.) and accommodates 35 
workers. The Dharamasi Morarji Chemical Company of Ambcrnatli 
provides double room and single room tenements which are either 
pucca buildings or pucca in brick and cement with Mangalore tile or 
kutcha buildings with corrugated sheets on sides and asl)Cstos sheets 
on top. The monthly rent of the double room tenements was Rs. f> 
in 1944 and that of single room tenements w^as Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0. 
The area of double room tenements is 3()U ft. and that of single room 
tenements is about 170 sq. ft. In 1^44 the company had 10 double 
room tenements and 50 single room tenements. The Pioneei* 
-Magnesia Works, Kharaghoda, have provided small mud huts in 
'which most of their workers reside. T he rest who are only seasonal 
workers are housed in open tin sheds. The structures are kutcha, 
brick-built with tiles or corrugated iron sheets on lop. No rent 
is charged. The Bharat Vanaspati Products Pachora, with about 
•a thousand w'orkers, got well built and ventilated pucca houses with 
cement roofing on 50 per cent of the buildings ; the rest having cor- 
Tugated sheets roofing. About 15 per cent of the workers stay in these 
houses which are rent-free. All quarters are furnished with watei* 
taps and free lighting. 

IFormer Baroda State and Saurashtra 

Only five factories have provided accommodation for their work¬ 
ers. Alembic Chemicals, Star Chemicals, Tata Chemicals, Mehta Oil 
Mill, Parkash Soap Laboratories provide housing in well arranged 
^colonies with a number of social amenities. The quarters, however, 
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■are not rent>rree and though subletting is prohibted, congestion 
prevails. Alembic Chemicals have housed 10 per cent of their workers 
in kuicha and pucca quarters, Star Chemical .Kl per cent in single roomed 
■dwellings, I'ata Chemicak 80 per cent in pucca and ^ua-pucca rooms. 
The sanitary arrangements consist generally of basket type lavatories 
and open type washing places but in Mithapur waterborne latrines 
have becni provided. Water is usually provided by means of water 
taps, except in one concern wherein boring wells are used. 

Bangalore (Mysore State) 

No houses are provided by the concern. Workers live in rented 
■quarters in the city or in the neighbouring villages four to five miles 
away. 

West Bengal 

The percentage of workers housed by the factories themselves is 
■extremely meagre. 

The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works have housed 
i6 per cent of their workers, Calcutta Chemicals Ji) per cent, Waldie’s 
Fine and Pigmant provide 5 per cent. Bangalore White Lead per 
•cent, D. Waldies Chemicals 15 per cent, Alkali and Chemical Cor¬ 
poration 8(1 ])cr cent and Bengal Immunity 2o per cent. 

The houses provided by factories however, arc mostly of the 
barrack type, which are far from .satisfactory from the point of view 
•of ventilation and light. These lines or barracks consist of single 
icrmunits with one d»xjr to each room and without any windows. 
.Some of them are pucca while others have pucca floor, mud or split 
bamboo walls and corrugated sheet or tiled roof. Generally, no rent is 
•charged for such rooms and the rooms therefore are mostly over¬ 
crowded. As separate arrangements have nowhere been made for 
kitchens, the rooms are used both as kitchens and bedrooms and 
■are usually dark and full of soot and smoke. Housing provided by 
the .Alkali and Chemical Corporation is the only brilliant exception 
in this respect. The rooms are more spacious with two doors and 
windows. There are also a few family quarters which arc two roomed 
units with a courtyard and a latrine attached. But even here no 
separate kitchen arrangements have been made. 

Some details of the percentage of the workers housed, the rent 
•charged and the accommodation provided by a few of the important 
(factories in different States are given below:— ' 
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Pro¬ 
portion Rental per month 
Unit of 

workers 

housed 



Per cent 


Bihar (Dabur- 

. :i(> 

10 per cent of wages 

gram) 

Bombay I 

1<H> 

Free 

(Kharagodlia) 

Hyderabad I 

:}3i 

Free 

Saurashtra T 

70 to 75 

12 annas to Rs. 2 

(Mithapur) 


and above vary¬ 
ing according to 
type of quarters 
for unskilled and 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 12-8 
for skilled workers. 

Madras 1 

45 

Free. 

West Bengal 1 

G2i 

Free 

11 

80 

4 annas per head. 

III 

lO 

Free (barracks), 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 45 
(quarters). 

IV 

2i) 

Free (Ijarracks), 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 
(quarters). 


Remarks. 


One room tenements 
(with kitchen) 

One room tenements. 

One room tenements 
(with kitchen). 

'fhe Mithapur town 
has semi^pucca blocks, 
and cement con¬ 
crete l>locks each of 
2 rooms with under¬ 
ground drainage 
system and water 
borne sanitation. 
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IRON ORE INDUSTRY 

The total employment in the iron ore industry in the whole of 
India is estimated at 16,000 on the average, of which Bihar alone 
accounts for nearly 1(^000. At the three centres investigated by 
the Labour Investigation Committee, the employment was 9,211 
in December 1944, whereas it was 9,530 during August 
1939. During 1948 the total employment declined ta 
7,068. 

Housing has been provided for workers at most of the mining, 
centres. Contractors’ labour also is housed in the company’^ 
quarters. Nearly 25 per cent of the workers are housed at Goruma- 
hisani by the company and 90 per cent of the contractors’ workers: 
are accommodated in contractors’ quarters. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company have also required their contractors to build a sufficient 
number of quarters for their workers and the contractors have taken 
up housing schemes. 

The total number of quarters at Noamundi is 458. 26 bachelor 
workers have been provided accommodation in the mess, while lOQ 
workers come from their houses in the neighbouring villages. There 
are some bungalow attendants, who live in the out-houses. Al¬ 
together 22 workers have been accommodated out of a total of 1,271 
workers who form the standing force of the company. The per¬ 
centage thus comes to 49 for permanent workers. If, however, the 
temporary workers are included, the percentage will be very much 
lower, al^ut 24 per cent only. 

There are six types of houses in Ndamundi and Gorumahisani 
besides the bungalows for Directors, Managers and Assistant Managers. 
The accommodation differs in various types of quarters ranging from 
3 bed rooms, 3 siiiall rooms, 2 verandahs in a senior type quarter to 
1 room and both sides verandahs in an ‘ E ’ type quarter. The 
number of these quarters is 456 and 220 at Noamundi and Goru¬ 
mahisani respectively. 

The extent of congestion in these quarters is not much greater 
than in other industrial centres. In some of the rooms, workers 
live with families and the average number of occupants is about 5. 
However, in many single room tenements the congestion is greater 
imd males and females who are not related or «ven acquainted with 
me another live together. In contractors’ quarters, the state of 
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congestion is worse and 5 to 10 workers often occupy small rooms 
of dimensions not greater than t> ft. X 8 ft. 

The superior staft* are accommodated in pucca houses with rein¬ 
forced concrete roofing and scrm-pucca houses with corrugated sheet 
roofing covered with country tiles. According, to the type of quarters, 
floors arc cemented, brick-paved or left kutcha- The rooms occupied 
l>y the workers measure 10 ft. X 10 ft. and are built in line. Some 
quarters have been provided with bathrooms and there is sufficient 
ventilation. Filtered water is also supplied through pipe lines to 
<'oolie huttings. The coolie huttings quadrangle at Noamundi has 
!>een lighted electrically all round and there is electric street lighting 
also. But in the coolie hutting themselves there is no electric light. 
For the better type of quarters, privies are built inside the quarters 
ihemselves ; but for coolies huttings latrines are provided separately 
for males and females in the vicinity of quarters. Roughly, there 
is one latrine for ten workers. On the whole, quarters supplied by 
companies to workers at all mines are neat and clean, and sanitary 
arrangements, especially at Noamundi and Gksrumahisani are satis¬ 
factory. Workers’ quarters are situated near the mining faces and 
•no transport is necessary. Market and post office facilities are also 
a\:ailable nearby. Allotment is made according to pay and seniority. 
No sub-letting is allowed and eviction is only by legal process. There 
are no facilities for workers to build their houses, even at their cost. 
Workers are n()t, it seems, encouraged to build houses on a long 
lease. Generally the employers possess surface rights under the 
mining leases. Wherever necessary, they have also availed themselves 
>c( the Land Acquisition Act for housing purposes. 

Contractors’ labourers at Noamundi and Gorumahisani live 
partly in contractors’ houses. The houses owned by contractors 
at Gorumahisani are tolerably good, being neat, clean and sanitary 
with adequate number of privies and water taps. But at Noamundi, 
the contractors’ quarters are hopelessly bad. Almost all the rooms 
are in a dilapidated condition and sanitary arrangements leave much 
to be desired. The Manager of the Noamundi contractors hopes to 
build new quarters as approved by the company in the near future. 
Sanitary arrangements at Gua also are unsatisfactory. At Goru¬ 
mahisani some 40 workers live in houses let out by private landlords. 
These are kuicha houses and not so good as the company houses. 
Non-resident workers, coming from six or seven miles daily live in 
their own huts in the villages. These are generally thatched cottages. 
Nearly S3 per cent of workers thus live in the villages at Gorumahisani 
and about 10 per cent at Noamundi. 

The^Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. have been undertaking 
big schemes of housing for their workers but owing to difficulties in 
getting materials, construction has been restricted at the moment. 
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THE MICA MINING AND MICA MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

The average daily employment in the mica mines under the 
^icope of the Indian Mines Act was 31,490. The industry is localised 
in Bihar, Madras and Rajasthan. 

Bihar 

Housing accommodation is provided only to a small percentage 
of workers who live at the mines. The accommodation provided at 
several of the mica mines consists of straw huts or sheds constructed 
with twigs and dry leaves. The usual type of house in Bihar is 
built entirely of bamboo and grass. The dimensions are 30 ft. X 8 ft. 
:< ft. The walls arc built of bamboo and the roofing is of green 
leaves. It looks like a tent of leaves held in position by a strong 
bamboo or wooden pillar. There is hardly any necessity for doors and 
windows as it was airy from every side. No rent is charged for the 
accommodation provided. There is a very small number of better 
type of houses for darwans, Khalasis or carpenters. They are single 
room tenements built in lines and are rent-free. Their walls are 
either built of brushwood or of kutcha bricks, and roofs are built, 
ventilation is very poor. No latrine or urinal accommodation is 
provided even for those who live in these quarters with the result 
that they go out into the open. This causes them to develop disease 
like ankylo-stomiasis and anaemia. 

The manufacturing concerns in Bihar have not provided housing 
accommodation to their employees and as such a large number of 
workers—men, women and children have to come from four to sue 
miles. In Kodarma and Giridih—the two main centres of the 
industry—^workers stay in hired lodgings, paying one or two rupees 
per month as rent. Over-crowding and bad sanitation are common 
featurs of theworkers’ private quarters. Arrangements for drinking 
water leave much to be desired. 

Madras 

The miqa mining industry in Madras provides housing accom¬ 
modation for about 10 to 25 per cent of the workers who live at the 
Tmnes. The accommodation consists of round thatched huts of a 
conical shape erected by the employers with the help of the labourers 
j, themselves. The floor area is very small, about 54 square feet only. 
Of the rest of the workers, about 20 per cent are agriculturists wi& 
small lands of their own, or cultivating tenants. They live in their 
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own houses which are slightly better, mud-walled huts with thatched 
roofs, with a room and a separate kitchen and a floor area of about 
200 sq. ft. The remaining workers live in smaller huts of about 100 
square feet with only one room. Contract labour which comes for 
temporary work often lives in the open, sleeping under the trees. 
Congestion in the few huts provided by the owners is very acute. 
No adequate arrangements are made for water and sanitation. 

The mica manufacturing industry in Madras has not provided 
any house for its worker. All workers live in private houses, mostly 
owned by themselves and rented in a few cases. The houses have 
thatched roofs and walls and earthen floor. There are usually two 
rooms, one living room and a kitchen, the total floor area being 
about 160 square feet. A few of the workers have better houses with 
tiled roofs, brick walls and two or three rooms, the floor area being 
about 300 square feet. A small proportion of workers live in rented 
houses, paying a rent of Re. 1/- to Rs. 3/- per month. 

Rajasthasi 

Accommodation is provided only to workers recruited from out¬ 
lying areas but they constitute less than 10 per cent of the total 
employment in the mines and open workings. The vast majority 
stay in the villages nearby. Pardeshi labour is housed in mud huts 
with thatched roofs and often the mine owner rents a few kutcha houses 
in the adjoining villages for accommodating the pardeshi labour. In 
a room 10 ft. X 10 ft. four workers are generally lodged. No 
latrine accommodation is provided. In the case of mechanised mines, 
one room is provided to every technical employee. No rent is 
charged. 

Mica manufacturing—^All workers brought from Kodarma and 
Giridih are provided with housing accommodation. No special 
quarters have been built for them but kutcha houses owned by the 
proprietors of the factories or other persons in the vicinity are allotted 
to them. In a small house, with four rooms, 10 or 12 workers are 
accommodated and generally there is no overcrowding. In a room 
10 feet X 8 feet or 10 feet X lO feet two or at the most three persons 
would be staying. Latrine and urinals are provided. No rent is 
charged for the accommodation provided. 

The need of providing housing accommodation to mica factory 
labour is a long felt one. The Mica Enquiry Committee appointed 
by the Government of India in 1 €44-45 was of the opinion that on 
the mining side provision of good housing accommodation with other 
necessary amenities, such as drinking water, facilities for marketing, 
good communication etc., would go a long way in the building up of a 
permanent labour force. The Cemmittee, considered that provision 
of this kind could net be expected to be made by individual miners 
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—^and it must come out of the general welfare fund. Persons who 
are in a position to understand the needs of labouring class should be 
associated with the designing of construction of the houses. 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund has a scheme for the 
construction of houses for workers in the coalfields on payment of a 
subsidy to the colliery owners equal to 25 per cent of the cost of cons¬ 
truction or Rs. 750 per house, whichever is less, the subsidy being 
payable only if the houses constructed are in accordance with the 
plans and specifications prescribed by the Fund. A similar scheme 
for the construction of houses in the mica fields has been 
circulated to the mica mine owners of Bihar, the ceiling limit of 
subsidy being Rs. 600 for a permanent type of house for mines 
which arc expected to last 20—25 years and Rs. 470 for houses which 
will be suitable for mines whose life is uncertain. Replies from the 
mine owners are still awaited. 

The mica mine owners of Madras were also contacted with a 
view to introducing a similar subsidy scheme for the construction 
of houses in that area. The preliminary response was satisfactory 
and plans and specifications suitable to that area are now being 
prepared by the Government of India. 
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GOLD MININC; 

Kolar Gold Fields, Mysore 

The number of persons employed in the industrv 2L669 iw 
1949. 

No housing has been provided by the Mysore Go\'eriinient on the 
Kolar gold field for the workers but the companies themselves have 
housed about 80 per cent of the labour force in 14,848 huts. Of these, 
10,404 were of bamboo /a//jVA’, 1,358 in reinforced concrete, 586 in 
masonry and 2,500 prefabricates type. The workers* huts which are 
constructed in lines are either single or double roomed. The former 
consists of a room and a kitchen with a front open verandah. The* 
single hut is about 18 ft. X9 ft. and the double hut 24 ft. x9 ft. 
The average number of persons per hut is about 5.25. The rent 
charged for a single hut is annas eight and for a double hut Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-4 per month. For the double lints separate bath rooms are 
provided. The huts are ventilated by windows and there is inter¬ 
vening air space between them. 

The companies have been WHuking to a five year programme of 
building 700 to 800 houses of improved type per year ; but unfor¬ 
tunately want of building materials and adequate finance have 
impeded the progress. 

The workers’ colonics are practical!)' self-contained with line 
shops, dhobi khanas, common water taps, adequate number of 
latrines separately for males and females, temples, schools, street 
electric lighting, maternity homes, recreation clubs and cattlesheds. 

Avenues of trees lend picturesqueness and shade to the colonies. 
Houses made attractive by gardens arc not uncommon in workers* 
lines. 

There are certain conditions attached to the allotment of houses 
to employees of companies on the Kolar gold field. These are 
called “ Housing Orders”. Except in the case of the west coast 
men for whom group accommodation is given, bachelors are not al¬ 
lotted any houses. The allotment of housing is conditional on satis¬ 
factory attendance and good service record but when there is more 
than one applicant for a house, allotment is generally made by raffle 
from among those applicants suitably qualified. These housing 
orders not merely regulate conditions for the allotment of houses but 
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in an indirect manner ensure the health of the iniihn]i< community. 
For instance, anybody accepting a house must follow the instructions 
given by the Chief Medical Officer or his staff as regards vaccination, 
inoculation, sickness, sanitation,etc. Moreover, all cases of births, 
deaths, sickness, etc., have to be reported immediately to the sanitary 
authorities. The occupants of the houses are required to observe the 
judgments of the Panchayats that have been set up lo preserve peace 
and tranquility in the lines, if such judgments are endorsed by the 
Superintendents of the companies. 

The housing provided by the employers being in the mining area 
itself, the distance from the quarters to the place of work does not 
exceed a mile in any case. There is a Post Office and a market 
within easy distances of the workmen’s quarters. Workers who arc 
unable to live in the companies’ colonies generally live in small huts 
outside the mining areas and are required to pay a rent varying from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per month. The conditions in these huts are extremely 
unsatisfactory. The gold mines have a programme of building a 
number of precast concrete type houses every year. The lack of 
building materials has, it is said, impeded progress in this direction. 
Nevertheless since the time of Mr. Deshpande’s enquiry, about 4(M> 
new houses have been built and some of /fl//t>-walled houses have been 
replaced by concrete structures. The annual expenditure on the 
upkeep of houses and maintenace of sanitation is over Rs. K,0(),000. 
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MANGANESE ORE INDUSTRY 

Manganese mining is one of the major mineral industries in 
India. The industry is concentrated in Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The C. P. Manganese Ore Company owns the bulk of the 
manganese mines, namely Gumgaon & Ramdongri, Kandri, Mansar, 
Lohdongri, Satuk, Beldongri, Chikla, Dongri Buzurg, South Tirodi 
Jamrapani, Tirodi E. & W. Paonia, N. Tirodi, Ramrama E. & W. 
Dharweli and Ukwa. On an average 90 per cent of the labour has 
been provided with housing. 

The site where quarters are built is known as Camp. Different 
types of quarters are provided in different mines as each manager 
has designed quarters in the light of experience gained and materials 
available. In one mine ;barracks of 4,10,15 and even 20 rooms 
are built according to the availability of land. Each room is usually 
10 feet X 10 feet with a verandah of 10 feet X 6. feet. The verandah 
is generally enclosed and is used for cooking. In some mines a plinth 
of 9 inches to 1 foot is provided while there is no plinth in other mines. 
The floors are of rammed murram and the walls generally made of 
bricks. Windows are usually 2^ ft, X 2| ft. Mangalore and country 
tiles and in a few quarters asbestos sheets are proivded as roofing. 
No lighting is provided. 

An improved type of quarters was built in ]94t3 in Kandri mines 
which provided one living room 11 ft. Xll ft. and a kitchen 11 ft. X 
8 ft. with no chimney. They have no verandah but a passage is built 
between the two rooms. The floor is of cement. In the case of mines 
which have old housing, there is a large number of quarters which is 
back to back. In Mansar mine, there are 17 blocks with 68 such 
quarters. They have no windows and ventilation is secured by square 
holes in the wall. There is no verandah also and corrugated iron sheets 
are used for roofing. In this mine, even the 108 converted quarters 
(in 27 blocks) which have a high roof, one big window and a varandah, 
are still back to back. The recently built houses are not back to 
back but have no kitchen. There arc 297 temporary back to back 
quarters for seasonal labour in the same mine. They have no windows 
nor have they any verandahs. 

Latrines and urinals are not provided in the camps for labour. 
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Adequate gangs of sweepers' are maintained to keep the camps in a 
sanitary condition. Drinking water is obtained from pucca wells 
which are properly protected and regularly disinfected. There arc 
no bath rooms in the quarters for labour. Efforts are made to 
accommodate similar tribes and castes in one area in a camp. In 
some cases overcrowding is prevalent as two quarters are very rarely 
given to large families. Housing provided by some other concerns 
is very poor. Houses are kutcha and the walls are made of grass or 
bamboo matting. Ventilation and sanitary arrangements are 
almost absent. 

Bombay 

The Shivrajpur Syndicate in Bombay has provided two 
types of houses. The artisan type has 81 quarters in 9 blocks. It 
consists of four rooms, the sizes being 12 ft. X 12 ft., 12 ft. X 9 ft., 
12 ft. X 6 ft. and 7 ft. X 0 ft. Most of these quarters arc given to 
workers in the workshop. They have no electric lights. There are 
210 quarters of other type which arc given to imported labourers. 

All these quarters arc rent-free and arc built in stone masonry 
and have corrugated iron roofs. Driainage system is bad as there arc 
open gutters and soak pits. The company has built new type of 
houses to accommodate 50 workers. They are in 5 blocks. Each 
quarter is 12 ft. X 12 ft. and has a kitchen of 8 ft. X 6 ft. There 
arc two verandahs, one in front and the other at back with dimensions 
of 12 ft. X 6 ft. and 4 ft. X 6 ft. respectively. There arc seven wells 
fitted with electric lift pump and water is distributed by means of 
pipes and taps. The supply is plenty and wholesome. There arc 
12 sets of pucca latrines. There are sweepers and one mukadam 
to look after the sanitation of the camp. 

Suidiir State 

In Sandur State all imported and local workers are provided 
with rent-free quarters. Quarters in one mine are of two 
types. One is a semi-cylindrical hut 10 ft. X8 ft. with no windows 
and the height of the roof is 6 feet. The other type is a hut 
consisting of two rooms, one 8 ft. X 10 ft, to serve as a kitchen. 
There is no plinth. On an average, four workers and their depen¬ 
dents live in each hut. In another mine the quarters consist of 
back to back lines with 7 to 9 rooms on each side. The walls are 
of mud and the roof of corrugated iron sheet. The rooms are 10 
feet square. No windows are provided and the entrance to each 
room is by a narrow door leading from a verandah 3 feet wdde. 
The plinth is 6 inches—and floor is earthen. Water in both the 
places is pumped from a spring to a reservoir and led to the camps 
through pipes and taps. 
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PAPER MILL INDUSTRY 

The paper mill industry in India employs about 22,000 workers, 
out of whom 9,000 ai e employed in the four units in West Bengal 
alone. The mills in the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin and Indore in .Madhya Bharat employ about 4,000 workers. 
The rest of the industry is located in I'. P., Bombay, Bihar, 
Orissa, Madras and the Punjab. 

West Bengal 

In Calcutta two units provide housing to about 25 per cent of their 
workers. The quarters are of the barrack type or the semi*detached 
family type. Sometimes the barracks are one-storeyed buildings. 
One unit has supplied 160 living rooms including the family quarters. 
The rooms arc generally single, measuring 12 ft. X 12 ft. or 14 ft. 
X 16 ft. Four to six woi^ers are living in a single room tenement. 
The rent for each roont is alx}ut Re. 1 per month while that of a family 
quarter consisting of one room is only Rs. 2 per month. There arc 
no individual arrangement for water and sanitation. Another 
unh in Calcutta has no provision for family quarters but has only 
built barracks. About three workers live in each room. The rent 
charged varies from As. 4 to As. 12 per month. The barracks are, 
on the whole, well-lighted and ventilated. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company have housed alxiut 16 per cent of their workers 
free of rent. The Mill at Nailiati provides free quarters to about 
450 workers. At Raniganj, there are 219 quarters which 
accommodate 2-6 per cent of the workers liesides a large 
barrack for the ward staff. No rent is charged for any of these 
quarters. 

Bihar (Dalmianagar) 

I'he mill at Dalmianagar provides housing accommodation to 
about 600 workers out of a total of 15(K) employed. There arc three 
types of quarters, family quarters, bachelors quarters and cooly 
quarters. I'he first type contains a room, 13 ft. X 10 ft. a verandah, 
a kitchen, a water tap, a bath room a latrine and an enclosed court¬ 
yard. Electric light is supplied fire of charge and the rent for the 
quarter is Rs. 4 per month only. 

A bachelor’s quarter contains one room 10 ft. X 40 ft., a kitchen, 
a verandah, an enclosed courtyard and a latrine and the rent charged 
is Rs. 2-8-0 per month. In the cooly quarters there is a room 10 ft. 
X 10 ft., a verandah and a kitchen the rent charged being Re. I/- 
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per month only. All the workers* houses are properly drained. 
The family quarters are usually allotted to well-paid workers like 
mistrieSf jobbers, etc. The majority of the operatives live in class II 
or class III type of quarters which are not so well ventilated as the 
class I quarters. 

Workers who cannot be accommodated in the quarters provided 
by the company usually live in their own kuicha houses in the sut- 
rounding villages while a few live in rented quarters in the town 
paying a rent of about Rs. 3 per room. 

Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad 

About 8 per cent of the workers employed in the Poona mill aie 
provided with free housing. They are single room tenements, 18' >: 
20' in size. Ventilation is good but sanitation is poor. The housing 
colonies are situated in two different places, one near the factory 
and the other a few furloi^gs away. The other three mills in the 
State have no housing schemes. 

About 10 per cent of the workers in the Gujerat Paper Mills are 
housed by the company. The rent charged is Rs. 4 per month. 
They are all single room tenements measuring 12 ft. X 22 ft. The 
rooms are partitioned into a living room, a kitchen and a bath. 
There is also a verandah 6 ft. wide. These quarters are well venti¬ 
lated and the sanitary arrangements are good. 

Orissa 

The mill at firajrajnagar has provided 352 i'ainily quarters and 
108 bachelors’ quarters while another 10 per cent of the workers 
have been housed in temporary quarters. 85 per cent of the workers 
have been provided with housing. Each family quarter contains 
one room 12 ft. X 10 ft. and a spacious courtyard. The supply oi’ 
water is generally obtained through wells. In the bachelors* 
quarters about 350 workers are accommodated. Each of these 
quarters has a room 12 ft. X Oft. and a verandah. In these 
quarters also the arrangements for the provision of water and 
sanitation are not too satisfactory. Both these types of quarters are 
pucca. These quarters arc of an improved design and are furnished 
with electricity, water pipes and latrines. 

Pimjab—Jagadhri 

The mill at Jagadhri has housed 75 per cent of the workers free of 
rent. The quarters consist mostly of one room tenements 10' X 9' 
with verandah and an enclosed courtyard. There are common 
sanitary arrangements for these quarters. The company supplies 
electricity free of charge in the workmen’s dwellings. .All the houses 
are well ventilated. Many more quarters arc now reported to be 
under construction in spite of the difficulties of the availability of 
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building material. Such of the workers as do not live in the com¬ 
pany’s houses live in their own kutcha dwellings in the adjoining 
villages. 

Mysore—^Bhadravati 

The percentage of workers housed by the Mysore Paper Mills 
was 40 in 1944; now it has risen to 50 per cent. Due to a fire in 1945, 
most of the huts erected by the workers were burnt and the workers 
were homeless. The management has thereafter constructed about 
160 well ventilated huts and have provided accommodation to the 
workers at nominal rents from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 per unit. 

Uttar Pradesh 

There are four paper mills in the State—2 at Saharanpur, one 
at Lucknow and one in Meerut—employing about 2,000 workers. 
According to L. I. C. report one mill at Saharanpur had provided 
houses to about 70 per cent of its workers. Most of the houses were 
single-room tenements and were provided free of rent. 



CHAPTER XLV 

GLASS INDUSTRY 


There are about 150 factories in India, about 80 per cent of them 
being in U. P. and the rest in West Bengal and Bombay. The 
total number of workers employed in the industry is about 18,000. 

Uttar Pradesh 

In the U. P. Glass Works, Ltd. Bahjpi out of a total strength of 
about 600 workers only £4 workers and their families have been 
housed in the factory quarters. The rentals charged vary from two 
annas to eight annas per mensem and for the quarters which are 
allotted to the members of the superior staff, they vary from 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2. Some of them live in workers’ quarters also. General¬ 
ly the rentals are charged at the rate of 4 annas for each room. The 
cheapest quarter, t.^., the 4 anna type has one room 10 ft. x 10 ft. x 
12 ft. and a courtyard 6 ft. x 10 ft. The quarters are pucca with 
brick laid roofs and flooring. In the better quarters, latrines and 
water taps arc provided. There is no congestion in the superior 
quarters, but 4 annas and 8 annas quarters house on an average a 
family consisting of 4 to 5 persons. There is no subletting in any of 
the quarters. Sanitation is poor and water supply meagre or prac¬ 
tically non-existent in the cheaper quarters. There is only one water 
tap for 16 or 20 quarters of one particular type. The condition of 
sanitation and water supply is slightly better in the quarters charged 
at 8 annas or above per month. They have a separate latrine and 
hand pump each attached to them and are also neater and cleaner. 

In the Ganga Glass Works Ltd. at Balawali, housing facilities 
have been provided to 2r0 workers—^about one third of the total 
labour force. Here no rents are charged by the employers for the 
housing accommodation provided. Generally the quarters have a 
room 10’ X 12’ with a verandah and courtyard. There are several 
types of quarters. These are the common Indian types of houses. 
There is no congestion. Most of the workers live in single room 
tenements without their families. No subletting is permissible. As 
regards sanitation and water supply, water taps and open latrines 
have been provided. About 2-3rds of the workers who arc recruited 
from the surrounding villages, maintain their contact with the fields 
and go back to their own houses after their days’ work in the 
factory. 

As regards the Ferozabad centre, in one factory there arc two 
rooms 10' X X 6' and 12' X 8'-(X 10') and open place 16' X 6’ 
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where the employers house their workei*s. Thus, in one big hall JO 
to 12 men are supposed to live. 

Another factory has 4 rooms (10' X 8' X 8') and 4 rooms (8' X 

X 8') meant to house 8 workers. The rooms arc rather congested 
and it is dark even during the day. A third factory has 6 rooms 
(10' X 8' X 10') for which rental is charged at Rs. 2 per room p)er 
month. The bhishii and the firemen are exempted from payment 
of rentals. In these 6 rooms, 9 workers arc living—3 each in 2 rooms, 
and I each in the other 3 rooms. A fourth factory has 3 quarters 
(8' X 10' X 10') rented by the employer on Rs. 6 per month and 
supplied free of charge to workers. There are two windows, brick laid 
floor, one verandah (7' X 18' X 10') and a separate courtyard in 
each of these. Another factory provides accommodation to firemen 
and helpers. There are 10 rooms (12' X 10' X 8') y/fith. pucca tLoov 
in some rooms and kutcha in others and a well within the premises. 
There is good arrangement for washing and bathing. No rents are 
charged. The employers supply wood, fuel, and light free of cost. 
Generally speaking from two to three men live in a quarter on an 
average. Thus in 10 quarters about 25 to 30 labourers are housed. 

The Jain Glass Works at Harangau has provided 22 quarters to 
their employees. These quarters have one room (10' X 10' X 10') 
a courtyard a small walled enclosure 3 ft. square to serve the purpose 
«f a urinal or latrine. They are all single room tenements Each 
worker has 2 or 3 rooms at his disposal. Workers recruited from the 
villages nearby prefer to go back to their homes. 

West Bengal 

The total number of workers employed in the 17 factories surveyed 
by the L. I. G. in 1944 was 4,628 of which 762 or about 17 per cent 
were housed in employers’ free quarters. These 11 factories with a 
lull strength of 3,066 have accommodated 762 or in other words, 
about 25 per cent of their own workers, free of rent. The usual types 
of houses are: (1) Kutcha^ bustee type houses accommodating 36 per 
cent of the total number of workers actually housed, and (2) Pucca 
generally barrack type buildings accommodating approximately 64 
per cent. One employer, namely the Glass Producers have rented . 
two storeyed barracks type pucca and a few huts in the busiees for 
their workers. The workers are accommodated on the top floor of the 
two-storeyed building, the ground floor being occupied by shops. 
The rooms accommodating the workers are very spacious—14 ft. X 
10 ft.—and with a number of windows. The houses in the “bustccs” 
rented by the firms are better ventilated than the usual ones and are 
in a better condition of upkeep also. In one factory alone an attempt 
has been made to provide family quarters with separate arrangeinents 
for kitchen (Bharat Glass Works). These family quarters have 
been allotted to the. blowers.. The second type of accommodatioa 
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afforded is the same as the first with the exception that the units have 
slightly smaller rooms and have been allotted to workers to be used 
as messes. The third type of accommodation in this company is 
kutcha shed consisting of two rooms— 30 ft. X 20 ft.—accommodating 
25 workers per room. These have been allotted to coolies generally. 

Pnnjab 

There are four glass factories at Amritsar and one at Ambala. 
%Since workers are mostly brought from the U. P. or West Bengal, 
they have to be provided with accommodation. Even where no 
houses are owned by the firm small buildings are rented for workers. 
Local workers are not provided accommodation by any concern. 
Technical staff is given preference. In one factory alone a com¬ 
pensatory house allowance (Rs. 2 P. M.) is paid to those workers 
who are not provided with housing accommodation. The present 
housing arrangements are only meant as a temptation to workers in 
order that they may not leave the concern. The total number of 
workers in these factories is about 600 and out of these about 40 per 
cent are provided accommodation. All this housing is provided free 
of rent. The less said about these houses the better. Invariably 
single room tenements (8' x 10') are provided. Flooring is 
generally of mud, and the roofs in one case were found to be made of 
inflamable thatch. Latrines are usually built at some distance from 
these tenements but in one factory, which is'situated in the town 
proper, no latrines were provided and workers were expected to go 
to the open fields. For the superior technical workers quarters with 
one room, a verandah and a kitchen were provided but it s interesting 
that no latrines had been built in the houses and the occupants were 
expected to use common latrines. Flooring in these houses was pucca. 
In a single room 8 ft. x 10 ft, from 3 to 4 workers lived and cooked 
food within the room. The result can be imagined. Rooms 
presented a congested and dirty appearance. Sub-letting is not re¬ 
ported anywhere. Sanitation is very bad and a dead drain full of 
mud and dirty water in front of the rooms was not an uncommon 
sight. It is no wonder that malaria is the most prevalent disease. 
Brides there are no bath rooms anywere. 

Bombay 

Five out of the seven concerns have provided housing accom¬ 
modation for some of their workers. One factory has housed 750 
out of 1260, second 300 out of 1410, third 150 out of 430, fourth 30 
out of 310. The houses are of different types. 

The conditions regarding congestion, sanitation and water supply 
are unsatisfactory. Sub-letting, though usually prohibited, cannot be 
avoided especially in the urban areas, where the problem of accom¬ 
modation has become very acute in war time. Majority of workers 
somehow manage to live in ordinary temporaiy structures. Natural- 
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ly, the conditions as regards ventilation, light, etc., are poor and even^ 
irritating and disgusting. Most of the wrorkers in Bombay live in 
slums, which to the City’s disgrace still exist in areas like Mazgaon, 
Parel and Mahim. 

Madras 

About 1000 workers are employed in the factory. The manage¬ 
ment has taken a house on rent at Rs. 40 per month and has provided 
in it residential facilities for the skilled staff recruited from outside. 
No rent is collected from these workers. The management attach 
great value to the provision of residential facilities for outside labour. 
The construction for residential quarters for these workers though con¬ 
templated could not be carried out because of lack of cement. Most 
of the unskilled workers men and women come from the neighbourhood 
and there are large groups of workers sheds in the vicinity. Some of 
these are owned and have been constructed by the workers them¬ 
selves on land leased at a nominal rent. These sheds are small in 
size, built of mud-walls with thatched roofing mostly in coconut 
grove- These workers’ colonies are decidedly more healthy than the^ 
city slums. 

Bangalore 

The Bangalore Factory (Mysore Glass and Enamel Works) was. 
constructed in 1938 and began functioning in 1939. Planned and 
constructed on up-to-date lines it is located in the outskirts of 
Bangalore City easily accessible by road and within half a mile of 
the railway station of Yeshwantpur on the Mysore Railways. The 
number of workers employed is about 400—SOio. 

Residential quarters are provided for the essential services in the 
.concern for nearly sixty families. As these people have to be available 
all the time near the works and as they are also outsiders, provision of 
housing is considered absolutely necessary. The houses provided are 
of three types mainly: 

A Type—Four rooms with a total area of 780 sq. ft. provided’ 
with electric lights and water. Rent Rs. 3-8-0 p. m. 

B Type—^Two rooms with a total area of 300 sq. ft. with lights. 
Rent Rs. 1-12-0 p. m. 

G Type—One room with an area of200 sq. ft. with a verandah^ 
with lights. Rent Rs. 1-4-0 per mensem. 

The rents charged are nominal. The company contemplates the 
extension of the housing scheme, so as to accommodate at least 50 
per cent of its workers. The present housing scheme has cost them* 
Rs. 46,000. The other workers, most of them local, drawn from 
the city or neighbouring villages two or three miles off, live in rented 
houses or in their own houses. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


WOOLLEN TEXTILES 

(f) Kanpur 

There are two woollen mills at Kanpur employing about 4,500 wor¬ 
ker. The Kanpur Woollen Mill has a special settlement for its workers 
known as MacRobertgunj. It contains 43 blocks of houses with 
about 850 quarters. Apart from the quarters built for the supervisory 
staff, the workers’ quarters contain either one or two rooms with an 
attached verandah. The double room tenements consist of two rooms 
each 10 ft. x 12 ft., a verandah 21 ft. x 6 ft. and a courtyard 12 ft. 
X 11 ft. The rent charged for a single quarter is Rs. 1-4-0 per 
month, while for the double quarter it is Rs. 4-8-0 per month. About 
1,200 employees of the company or over 25 per cent of the total are 
housed in these quarters. This is one of the good settlements in 
Kanpur and the mill authorities see that the surroundings are kept 
clean and in a satiitary condition. Certain special amenities arc also 
provided in the settlement for the welfare of the operatives and their 
families such as dispensary, schools etc. The other mill has not 
provided any housing for its employees. 

(ft) Dhariwal 

The total number of workers is about 2,800. The company 
provides housing for a large number of its employees. About 780 
quarters are set apart for the workers. All these, with the exception 
of 2r) which arc double—roomed, are one—room tenements with an 
enclosed courtyard, a verandah and a kitchen. Only a few have 
latrines and it is understood that even where latrines exist, the workers 
prefer not to use them. Electric lights have been supplied in some 
of these quarters and a nominal rate of 1 anna 3 pies per unit is 
charged. There arc no separate water arrangements but hand 
pumps are provided in front of the quarters at convenient distances. 
On the whole, there is not much congestion or overcrowding in these 
quarters, and sanitation appears to be fairly satisfactory. About 
1,000 employees are staying in these quarters and it would appear 
that there is not much demand for houses as the rest of them 
like to live in their own ancient and kutcha houses in the sun'ounding 
villages. No rent is charged, but charges known as ‘repair’ and 
‘whitewash’ charges are levied according to the income 
of the tenant. These charges come to Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
month. 

<m) Amritsar 

The number of persons employed in 6 units is about 1,300. 

It was noticed that among the factories surveyed by L. I. C, 
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only 28 per cent of the employees were provided with housing by the 
employers. In one of the factories about 65 per cent of the workers 
were provided with housing, a married man being given two rooms and 
a courtyard and a singleman, one room and a court-yard. 
One of the factories employing a fairly large number of men 
informed that they were unable to build quarters as land was noi 
easily available except at fancy prices and secondly the price of the 
building material had gone up. 

Industrial housing became an extremely acute problem in 
Amritsar, w^hcre workers w'ere required to live in private tenements. 
The result w'as that there was tremendous amount of subletting 
and congestion. Since the Partition the problem has eased a bit its 
Amritsar is border town and the congestion has decreased. 

{iv) Bombay 

The number of persons employed by the four units is 5,100. 
Only one of the mills has provided housing for about 4 per cent 
of its operatives. The housing is of the chawl type, w'ith single ro(iin 
tenements. 

(t;) Mysore State—Bangalore 

The number of workers employed is 2,51‘0. Most of the workers 
employed in the city mills live in their vicinity. I’lie small unit in 
the city has supplied no housing to its workers. The bigger 
unit, which is a combined cotton and woollen manufactur¬ 
ing company has constructed 313 houses in which 12 per cent of the 
permanent workers are provided wdth accommodation. This mill 
has reserved about 44 acres of land for its housing scheme. 

I’he housing accommodation supplied to the workers consist ol‘ 
three types: the first consisting of a front courtyard, a kitchen and a 
living room; the second containing a verandah ; a living room ; a 
kitchen, a back-yard and a flush latrine and the third type consisting 
of two living rooms, a kitchen a back-yard and a flush latrine. The 
houses are built of bricks with tiled roofs. The rocans are well lighted 
and ventilated. The rent charged varies from Rs. 1-4-0 t<* 
Rs. 2-0-0 per month per tenement. 

Some of the workers have built huts in tlie neighbour 
hood of the mill. All the mills, particularly the largest 
unit, have been doing considerable amount of work of the welfare 
activities, have provided fully equipped dispensaries in the mills^ 
a Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, and facilities for the workers' 
recreation. 



CHAPTER XLVn 

CARPET WEAVING 

The total number of carpet weavers in 4 centres, viz., Srinagar, 
Mirzapur, Amritsar and Gwalior has been estimated to be 2,050. 
Out of them 800 are employed in Srinagar, 450 in Mirzapur, 460 
in Amritsiir and 350 in Gwalior. The housing conditions are pretty 
bad. Excepting one or two factories all other are veritable spec¬ 
tacles of s(]ualor and insanitation. Dust, dirt and particles of wool 
flying ill carding rooms are a serious source of troubles, especially to 
lungs and throat. 

Mirzapur 

The L. I. C. investigated 67 houses in Mirzapur out of which 
42 were owned by-workers themselves, .21 by other individuals and 
4 by the factory. Out of the 67 houses, 23 were one room tenements, 
27 two-room tenements, 7 three-room tenements, 7 four-room tene¬ 
ments, and 3 fivc-niom tenements. '• 

The average rent per house comes to Rs. 1-4-9 per month. In lt> 
per cent of the cases the workers paid only a ground rent varying 
between 4 and 8 annas a month and the superstructure of the houses 
remains the property of the workers. Only 31 out of the 67 or 46.3 
per cent of the houses, had courtyards or enclosed spaces for the ex¬ 
clusive use of the tenanUi. In only 8 or roughly .26 per cent of the 
houses having courtyard facilities, the privacy of the tenants was not 
disturbed, whereas in the other 23 cases, courtyards were commonly 
used by two or three tenants and their families. 26 or 38.8 per cent 
of the sampled houses had the additional facilities of verandahs and 
23 per cent of these verandahs were used in common with other 
tenants. Out of the 67 houses 5 houses were provided with com¬ 
mon latrines, 6 with separate latrines and 56 houses had no latrines. 
The majority of the houses drew their water supply partly from public 
taps and ptirtly from wells. In about 45 per cent of the cases, the 
workers used the wells only. 

Gciieral 

Most of the houses of the carpet weavers were kulc/ta structures. 
In a very small numl)er of cass, the wa’ls and roofs were pucca. 
A fair number of houses were a combination of kulcha and pucca 
structures. Generally, the outer walls were made of bricks or stone 
and the inside w-alls of mud. 53 houses had tiled roofs, 3 tinned roofs, 
3 pucca roofs, 7 stone slabs, While the interior of the houses was 
graerally tolerable, 33 per cent of the houses were dirty. In only 7 
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cases, the floor was found to be paved with stone slabs and in all 
other the entire floor was kutcha^ barring the small space of about 
4 ft. X 4 ft. The drainage inside the houses was quite unsatisfactory, 
and in many cases the drains were either pucca or ^em\-pucca. Public 
drains outside these houses were intolerable and some of them emitted 
a stinking smell. 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

The employers have no housing schemes of their own. Several 
^weavers own their houses in Srinagar while others live in rented 
tenements. These are situated in narrow kutcha lanes which are 
•exceedingly dirty and unhealthy. It will be no exaggeration to 
say that old Srinagar constitutes today one vast slum city. Under- 
* ground drainage is absent and the over-ground drains are not properly 
looked after. VVater accumulates near water-taps and forms a 
suitable breeding ground for mosquitoes. Public latrines are exceed¬ 
ingly dirty. I'here is an entire absence of municipal urinals and 
people urinate on road sides and in ill—drained gutters. Rubbish 
deposit and water-logging are the common features of the city. 

One house comprising 3-4 rooms is usually shared by two or more 
brothers. Ordinarily mattings are spread over in the bed room 
which rarely has any ventilation. The flooring is kutcha. Ceilings 
are low and have turned black due to smoke. Wooden roofs in the 
upper storey of several houses have big holes through which snow 
and rain-water drip in. There is seldom any provision of latrities. 
There arc generally no water taps, urinals or bath rooms. Some 
houses and tenements are fitted with electric light. A very small 
room serves as kitchen. There are usually no outlets for waste water 
.either in the kitchens or in the premises of houses. 

Amritsar 

Out of the 100 houses surveyed by the L. I. C. in Amritsar CO 
xiwcHings had one living room, 25 had two rooms and 14 three rooms 
and one had five rooms. 

The total number of habitable rooms in the dwellings surveyed 
was 157. The average size of dwellings was thus 1.(5 rooms. The 
total number of occupants w^as 358 persons of whom 279 were adults 
of both sexes and 79 children below 9. The average density of 
occupancy was 2.3 persons per room of an average area of lf51 sq. ft. 

In one room dwellings the density was the highest and higher 
than the average for all dwellings by .6 person per rooin. In dwellings 
of larger size it tended to vary but was in every respect below the 
average. It is worth noting, however, that the average area of 
habitable rooms in dwellings at Amritsar was larger than the average 
in Delhi. At Amritsar it was 151 sq. ft. as compared with 105 at 
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Delhi. This is one redeeming feature in favour of Amritsar, In¬ 
adequate as the provision of elementary housing amenities is in all 
dwellings taken collectively, their distribution is such as to weigh 
specially against one-room and two-room dwellings W'hcrein conditions 
in respect of over-crowding are also worse. It appears that Amritsar 
dwellings were completely devoid of subsidiary rooms and most of 
them had no vei'andahs. Only 4 out of (M) one—roomed dwellings 
had kitchens. So the majority of the households had to do their 
coaoking and storage in their living room. About 4b per cent of 
one-roomed dwellings and 5(>fper cent of two-roined dwellings used 
courtyards for cooking and sleeping outside. Bathrooms were almost 
conspicuous by their absence. In the matter of latrines, the situation 
was really worse. In 50 out of 00 one-roomed dwellings having 
latrines as many as 53 were used in common. In two-roomed 
dwellings lO latrines^were in common use. Only three dwellings 
had electric lights. 



CHAPTER XLVm 

COIR MATS AND MATTING INDUSTRY 


Alleppey 

The employers have not provided any housing either severally 
or collectively, and workers have therefore been obliged to make 
their own private arrangements. They live in tw^o distinct areas— 
the villages round about Alleppey and the municipal area of 
Alleppey. Abf>ut three fourths of the workers in the coir factories 
live in the former and only one fourth in the latter area. 

The general t\ pe <»!' the houses of the coir factory workers living 
in the town area is almost the same as that in the village area. For, 
the houses in I .oth the areas arc built of bamboo poles interspaced with 
coconut leaves and thatched roofing. The huts are walled and 
roofed with coconut thatch. These huts are usually one-roomed 
floored with sand and have no provision for a separate kitchen or 
storeroom. 

(i) Village Area — Most of the w’orkers live in their own houses built 
out of their own small savings or by borrowing or by both. Though 
the houses arc owned by the workei-s, the land on which they have 
been built is the property <^f private landlords (o whom ground rent 
is paid. The workers pay ground rent in the shape of two important 
items of services, namely (a) watering their coconut trees for about 
3 months in the hot season, and (h) watching their property, parti¬ 
cularly the fruits on trees. It is estimated that, in terms of money, 
these services would amount to Rs. 1-8 to Rs. .'1 per mensem. The 
largest number ol* tenants arc those w'ho w'ater J1 U) 41) trees. Most 
r)f the houses have no plinth and are liable to be flf»oded in rains. 
Of the 37 houses investigated by the L, 1. C. 14 w'cre one-chambered, 
22 were two-chaniljered and only one was threc-chambcred. Two 
houses alcjne had verandahs on one or more sides. Only 5 houses 
had a floor area of over 200 square feet and that 54 per cent of the 
liouses (20 out of 37) had a flcK>r area of 150 sc|iiare feet and below. 
The maximum area noted was 375 square feet and the minimum was 
f)nly 83 square feet. Though there is no congestion, the huts usually 
lack all amenities of sanitation, water supply, lighting and latrines. 
The ponds used for taking drinking water arc dilferent from those 
where people bathe and wash their clothes. Hence, in many cases, 
people have to w^alk a fair distance for fetching their drinking 
water. 


The average number of occupants is 5.49 persons, which includes 
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children below 9, the total number of adults and children below 9 
in the 37 families being 156 and 48 respectively. 

Although the inhabitants of these houses live in the open, enjoying 
the free and pure air of the countryside, they have to walk some 
miles, carrying with them their midday meal to their places of work 
in and around Alleppey. 

(«) The Town Area:—Workers’ houses in the town differ from 
the foregoing village houses in respect of (a) terms of tenancy, {b) 
comforts and conveniences provided (r) amenities available, and 
\d) the distance from the factory. 

The town houses of the workers in coir factories are owned by the 
workers themselves, like those of their fellow-workers in villages. 
But, unlike the village houses, ground rent here is paid mainly in 
cash. Nearly 50 per cent of the houses had to pay cash to their land¬ 
lords. 

The town houses of the coir factory workers have been built wjth 
an appreciation of comforts and conveniences for living. For 
example, 36 out of the 67 houses (53.7 per cent) are built on plinths 
as against only 16 per cent (6 out of 37) in the village area. Moreover, 
a larger number of houses in the town have better flooring than the 
village houses. Again 7.5 per cent of the houses (5 out of 67) have 3 
chambers as against only 2.7 of such houses in the village area. Lastly, 
kO out of 67 (43.3 per cent) houses have a floor area of 200 square 
feet as against only 13.5 per cent of such houses in the villages-though 
the average number of persons in both cases does not record any 
great difference. ^ In the case of verandahs, too, it is found that 27 
out of 67 houses in the town have verandahs, as against 2 out of the 
.37 houses in the villages. 

The town houses enjoy better facilities than the village houses 
wth regard to drinking water. For, it is found that out of the 
67 houses 38 had access to protected water supply from the municipal 
® houses used water taken from pucca masonry wells and 
only 23 had to depend upon surface ponds like the village houses. 

With regard to latrines, the town houses are in the same said plight 
as the village houses. Out of the 67 houses studied by the L. I. C. 
the bccupants of only 15 houses had access to the municipal public 
I atnnes thou^, even here, the latrines were located at a distance of 
about - to 3 furlongs—whereas in all other cases, the occupants had 
to use the 0{^n space or the sides of the canal. The town of Alleppey, 
as a whole, lacks woefully in conservancy arrangements. The average 
number of occupants per room of the coir factory workers living in 
the town is 5.56, the same as that of those who live in the villages,— 
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(t\e,, 5.49) Though the town houses command a few elementary 
comoforts and better water supply, the surroundings in the midst of 
which they are located are far from sanitary. The health of the 
town dweller is considerably inferior to that of the vi llage dweller. 

Cochin 

Housing conditions of workers in the coir factories of Cochin arc 
similar in many respects to those of their fellow workers in Alleppey. 
Workers live both in the municipal area of Cochin town proper 
and in the adjoining villages. The general type of the houses is the 
hut, w'allcd and roofed with coconut thatch and bamboo poles and 
floored with sand. 

The houses in the town area have access to protected watei 
supply—^from the public water taps and to some extent also to the 
public latrines provided by the municipality, but those in the village 
area lack both these amenities as they depend on surface ponds for 
drinking water and the open spaces near their house as places of public 
convenience. The workers in the town area live in rented houses, 
tlie rents of which have risen all over. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

RAILWAYS 

The total number of employees (permanent and temporary) 
on all Indian Railways and in the office of the Railway Board and 
other offices subordinate thereto, excluding staff employed on cons¬ 
truction, at the end of the year 1947-4-S was 823,712 as compared 
with 771,993 at the end of 194-6-47. The figures exclude, for purposes 
of comparison, the number of staff on the Bengal Assam and North 
Western Railways and Eastern Punjab and Assam Railways. The 
total route mileage at the end of the year was 33,985 inclusive of 
Assam and Eastern Punjab Railway. 

The general jx)licy with regard to housing of railway employees, 
IS to provide houses only to those who are required, for special reasons, 
to live close to their places of work (the medical staff, station staff, 
running staff, carriage and shed staff, and those employed on the 
permanent way) and in those cases where private enterprise would not 
be forth-coming to meet the demand for housing. The existing housing 
accommodation for railway workers being considerably limited, 
many are obliged to live in houses constructed by private landlords. 

Percentage of employees housed 

On the G. I. P. Railway 23 per cent, on the Bengal Nagpur 
Kailway 51 per cent and on the East Indian Railway 50 per cent of 
the workers, excluding the clerical and workshop staff, have been 
provided with quarters. The Jodhpur State Railway (now part of 
the Westwn Railway) had provided SO per cent of its workers with 
houses. The position seems to be fairly satisfactory on Class II and 
i^lass III railways as can be seen from the following data:— 

.accommodation varies on different railway's. The 
St ndard of housing provided varies for different categories of non- 
gazetted staff drawing up to Rs. 100 per mensem 

Meniala 

120 sq. ft. in area ; a verandah of 45.65 sq. ft. 
and sometimes a courtyard of 100 sq. ft. in area. In some cases, a 
kitchen is provided, e.g., ^mbay Port Trust. On the South Indian 
Railway, one of the types has two rooms of 200 sq. ft. in area and also 
a latrine. ^ 

suited Ardaana 

One or two rooms of 140 to 200 sq. ft. in area ; a verandah of 
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about 10() sq. It. and in some cases a courtyard. In some cases, a 
bath room, (r.»., B. N. Rly.) and a kitchen (B. B. & C. I. Railway) 
are provided. On the South Indian Railway, the rooms have an 
area of 280 sq. ft. In one type and 3S5 sq. ft. in another with 
verandahs of sq. ft. and 2.30 sq. ft. respectively. These houses 
also have stores, kitchens baths and latrines. 

Junior Subordinates 

Two rooms with a total area of 2.)0 to 310 sq. ft., one or two 
verandahs of lOO to 2JO sq. ft., kitchen 40 to 76 sq. ft. and, in some 
rases courtyard, bathroom or bathing place and store. In some cases, 
separate water-closet (flush-out latrine) is provided, e,^,^ Bombay 
Port Trust. On the South Indian Railway, one type has 4 rooms 
of 600 sq. ft. with verandahs of 42>) scj. ft., store, bath, and 
latrine. 

Subordinates 

2 to o rooms with a total ^rea of 306 to 1,600 sq. ft., one or more 
verandahs, kitchen, bath, store and in some cases a courtyard. In 
some cases, separate water closet, Bombay Port Trust and 

B.B. & C.I.) and outhouses (B.B. & C.I. and S.I.) are provided. On 
the South Indian Railw'ay, one type has 5 rooms of 1,160 sq. ft., 
verandah of 1,150 sq. ft., store of 76 sq. ft. and kitchen of 12 ) sq. ft. 

The percentage of one room dw’ellings is necessarily higher in a 
rural than in an urban centre. On a Class III railway, like the 
Bombay Port Trust Railw^ay, most of houses are one room dwellings 
only. In big urban centres like, Madras and Goya Gate there is a 
small percentage of houses w’ith 3 rooms and more. At Goya Gate 
there are some private owned houses with 3 or more rooms. 

Density of occupancy 

The first important feature of railway houses, as in the case of 
private houses, is the higher density of occupancy in one room 
dwellings as against dwellings with two rooms and more. The 
highest density of occupancy is prevalent in the urban centre of 
Madras on the S. I. Railway. 

The second important feature is the very high percentage of 
habitable rooms to the total number of rex^ms and the percentage 
of occupants to total number of occupants in one room and two 
room dwellings as compared with dwellings with 3 rooms and more. 
This shows that, in houses containing 3 rooms and more, there are 
only a few habitable rooms and that the remainder arc utilised for 
various other purposes such as bath, kitchen, store, etc. A fairly 
high percentage of dwellings possess verandahs and courtyards. 

Water supply is provided by means o£ common taps or wells. 
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There is no provision for electric lighting except in the centres on 
the then Baroda State Railway and S. 1. Railway. 

For a study of the housing condition of the Railway coolies, 24 
houses in Madras, 13 houses in Shoranur were investigated by the 
Jv. I. C. 

In Madras, one room dwellings accounted for 91.7 pr cent of the 
if»tal dwellings, due to overcrowding in Madras city where rents are 
very high. The density of occupancy in one room dwellings was 
3.9 as against 2.2 in two room dwellings. The percentages of oc- 
i'upants to total in all dwellings were 90.5 and 9.5 respectively, 
rhough there were no subsidiary rooms either in one room or two 
room dwellings, 8] .8 per cent of the one room dwellings had verandahs 
and 18.2 per cent of the same had separate kitchens, bath rooms, 
latrines, water supply (common taps) were fairly satisfactory. 

Housing conditions at Shoranur were comparatively better owing 
to the availability of facilities on the west coast for cheap building 
materials (tiles, timber, etc.), and the cheapness of cost of construction. 
For, two room and three room dwellings constituted 46.2 per cent 
of the total dwellings, though density of occupancy in one room 
dwellings was 7 per cent as against 3.4 and 2.5 in two room and 
three room dwellings respectively. 

In October, 1945, a Committee known as the Mitra Committee 
was appointed to report on the accommodation and amenities to be 
provided in the quarters for various classes of railway employees, 
ifhe Committee was also asked to examine the possibility of improving 
the standard of housing for the lower paid staff and to suggest possible 
improvements in the existing quarters to bring up to the standards 
prescribed for new quarters. 

The Committee recommended six types of quarters, ‘ A,’ * B,’ 

' C’, ‘ D’, ‘E’, and ‘ F ’ type. ‘A’ was to have 2 main rooms, type 

* B * 2 better rooms, ‘ C ’ 3 rooms, ‘ D ’ 4 rooms, ‘ E ’ 3 rooms and 

* F ’ 4 rooms. Of these types, * A ’ is meant for class IV and the 
remaining types for cla.ss III staff. ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘ C ’ and ‘D’ are enclosed 
types and ‘E^ and ‘ F ’ open types. All quarters are to have minimum 
amenities like bath places, washing places, shelves, almirahs, etc., 
and electric lights were to be provided, where electricity is available. 
The Committee recommended tliat houses should be provided in the 
first instance for all “ essential staff'”—essential in the sense that 
they are liable to be called on duty in an emergency or have to attend 
to work at inconvenient hours and thus have to remain near the site 
of work, or at places where no private houses arc available. The 
existing quarters wTre to be improved to the proposed types on a 
planned basis. 
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The Committee based its recommendations on the con¬ 

ditions prevailing in H?4S-44. and the preceding years. Since then 
the cost of construction has gone up and the number of staff has also 
increased. It is estimated that if the recommendations of the Mitra 
Committee are implemented for only permanent staff, an expenditure 
of nearly Rs. ll)t> croi cs will have to be incurred. Such a heavy outlay 
is ruled out. The Ministry of Railways have decided to adopt austerity 
standards of accommodation. Cicneral Managers of individual Rail¬ 
way Administrations have been given the discretion to adopt designs 
and building materials w'hich would ensure reasonable durability 
and cheapness. In towns like Bombay and Calcutta where land is 
expensive aiid difficult to obtain, single room multi-storeyed quarters 
are to be constructed for class IV*^ staff, but the design would permit 
of conversion into two room units later. The railways are also con¬ 
centrating on the construction of ‘ A ’ type quarters for essential 
operating class IV staff are spending about Rs. ,3.5 crores on 
housing their labour. 

A great deal of research has been done in the evolving of types of 
construction which takes into account the present day shortage of 
building materials and the high cost of construction. A few experi¬ 
ments were made; 

(f) Quarters are constructed writh: {a) Pise walling (rammed 

earth in soil cement and ordinary earth), (b) Adobe 

w^alling, (i.e., Blocks in soil cement), (c) Roofing—precast 
cinder concrete jack arches and (d) Plaster—weather proof 
cement soil cinder plaster. 

The building esearch organisation of the Railway Board 
estimates that there is 30 per cent saving in the cost of such buildings 
as compared with bricks and cement or lime construction. 

(u) “ Gnnited houses ” have been constructed on the former 
B. B. & C. I. Railway, This type of construction first 
evolved in America, has been adapted for use in India. 
A mixture of one part cement and five parts of sand is 
sprayed through a gun on to framed panels covered with 
wire or bamboo mesh. Materials required for this type 
arc cement, sand, wire, or bamboo mesh and scrap steel, 
all of which including scrap steel are locally available. 

(Hi) Hollow blocks cast with the help of suitable machinery 
were used by the former Assam Rail Link Project 
and are being used by the Chittranjan Locomotive 
Works. This type of construction is cheaper in cost and also 
quicker. 
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The report of the Labour Investigation Committee on labour 
conditions in principal municipaiities in India was published in 1946, 
Thereafter some reports have appeared from time to time. In 1951, 
however, the Labour Bureau of the (rovernment of India issued a 
general questionnaire to collect up-to-date information in regard to 
municipal labour. The following table shows the total number of 
workers employed by different municipalities :— 


No. of workers 


Name of the Municipality. 

Ahmedabad 


employed 
(figures include 
men, women 
and 

children) 

6,180 

10,648 

Madras .. 





Ajmer .. 





875 

Delhi* .. 





6,380 

Simla 





874 

Kanpur .. 





3,255 

Calcutta 





20,291 

Gauhati 





336 

Cuttack .. 





631 

Bombay 





27,182 

Lucknow 





6,265 

Poona 





2,640 

Bangalore 





2,420 

Hyderabad 





2.208 

Ambala .. 





186 

Patna City 





1,563 

Coimbatore 





1,123 


Some of the municipalities, namely, Bombay, Hyderabad 
Ahmedabad and Delhi have appointed Labour Officers to attend 
to the grievances of the workers. Madras Corporation created the 

(including New Delhi Municipal Committee). 
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post of Labour Officer but due to its. poor finances, the appointment 
has been deferred for sometime. In Bombay and Hyderabad Works 
Committees have also been constituted. The housing conditions 
in some of the municipalities are given below:— 

Bombay 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation is a veiy large employer of 
labour, and employs 27,182 workers. 

The Bombay municipality has provided housing for about 50 per 
cent of its employees. 'The proportion of the workers housed varies 
from department to department. In the allotiiient of housing pre¬ 
ference is given to workers like Fire Brigade staff as the nature of 
their work makes it necessary for them to live near the places of work. 
The accommodation provided is a single room 10 ft. x S ft. The 
rooms arc, however, well ventilated and the sanitation is good. In 
some of the tenements there are two rooms including a kitchen and a 
bath. 

The municipality has altogether 127 chawls and has hired six 
comprising 30,] 27 rooms in all. Each tenement consists of one room 
12 ft. X 10 ft. In some of the newly built chawls there are double 
room tenements, one a living room and another a kitchen. The rent 
charged varies from 5 to 10 annas per month. These rents cover 
only the husband and wife in the family. .\11 others including adult 
members of the family have to pay rents. As the rent is based on 
the number of persons living in the tenement a large family has 
sometimes to pay about Rs. 5 or Rs. 0 a month. 

At Phalton Road some of the conscr\'ancy staff has been housed. 
The area of the room in the tenement is 10 ft. x 12 ft. There is 
no underground drainage. Water supply is somewhat scanty. The 
rooms are how^ever, electrically lighted. Lighiing and ventilation are 
poor. There are common latrines for each floor and also common 
bath rooms. Bathrooms have, however, })ecn constructed in the 
compound of these chawls* In Agripada ihe chawls are single 
storeyed, the rooms facing each cither with an open corridor in 
between. T’he central corridor is chiefly used I'or cooking and the 
w’alls arc full of smoke and soot. 

In the Conser\’ancy department 75 per cent of them have been: 
provided w'ith housing accommodation. 

Since April 1C4*5 the municipality has di.scontimied collection 
of rent for the quarters provided. Workers entitled to housing accom* 
modation but not provided with, are allowed a house rent allowance 
of Rs. per month. Some new tenements were reported to be under 
construction. 
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Ahmedabad 

The total number of workers employed by Ahmedabad munici¬ 
pality w^as 8,159 in 1948 but it dwindled down to 6180 in 1951. The 
municipal authorities have provided 582 quarters out of which 304 are 
occupied by Harijan employees. The rent has been fixed betweeti 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 10 per month according to the accommodation provided. 
These quarters consist of a room 16 ft. X 10 ft. together with a 
kitchen and a verandah each 10 ft. X 8 ft. Some of the labour 
employed in Fire department, water works, drainage, pumping 
station, etc., have also been provided with free quarters. No rent 
allowance is paid. 

Nagpur 

T he total number of wwkers employed by the Nagpur munici¬ 
pality was 1,366 in Jf4S. The quarters are of three types. One-roomed 
houses, two-roomed houses and houses w ith one room and a verandah. 
Singlcrooms are generally 10 ft. X 8 ft., the dimensions of the veran¬ 
dah being 8 ft. X 5 ft. The monthly rent varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 
per quarter. These houses have pucca walls, in some cases even the 
floors are paved with bricks. The roofs arc either pucca or thatched 
with tiles or tin. There are complaints that regular repairs and 
whitewashing arc not attended to. In a large number of cases 
more than one family lives in one quarter. Common water taps and 
latrines have been provided in each Ahata. Acute housing conditioas 
ill the city have led to congestion in these quarters as well. 

These quarters are in a very unsatisfactory condition. There are 
open drains all round and the compounds are in a filthy condition. 
Nor is there adequate provision for the supply of water and sanitary 
arrangements. 

-About 30 workers out of a total of 275 working in the water works 
also have been provided with rent-free quarters which arc one-roomed 
houses. Ckimmon latrines and water taps have been provided. 

Madras 

I’he total number of w^orkers employed by the Madras Municipal 
Corporation was 16,648 in 1951. 20 per cent of the workers have 
been provided w^itli quarters. So far 2,460 tenements with drainage 
and water supply amenities have been constructed for the low paid 
staff* and the rents of the quarters vary from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per month. Generally each tenement consists of one bed-room w^ith a 
verandah and an attached kitchen. There are some two-roomed 
tenements also. An increased house rent allowance of Rs. 4 per 
month is paid with effect from 1st April, 1951 to all labourers wdio 
do not get housing accommodation. Most of the workers who built 
huts of their own on the Corporation or Government land for which 
they are required to pay a nominal rent. In the huts built by the 
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workers themselves on municipal plots, there is no provision whatso* 
ever for sanitary arrangements and they present a most squalid 
picture of dirt and neglect. Nor are the workers living in tenements 
owmed by private landlords in a very much better position. There 
the rent which has to be paid is sometimes as much as Rs. 4 per 
month for a single room. The housing conditions of municipal 
workers in Madras are, on the whole, unsatisfactorv’. 

Calcutta 

The total number of workers employed in Calcutta by the 
Calcutta Coiporation w'as 2i>;29l in 1951. per cent of the workers 
receive house rent allowance of Rs. 1-8 per month. Of the remaining 
30 per cent, 24 per cent have been provided with requisitioned 
quarters at a concessional lent of Re. 1 per month the rest having 
been accommodated in C^orporatit)!! Labour Camps free of charge. 
The accommodation provided is 40 sq. ft. of living space for each 
employee. 

Delhi 

The total number of workers employed by the Delhi and the 
New Delhi municipalities was 0,380 in 1951. About 10 per cent of 
the workers have l^een provided with 1‘ree quarters by the Delhi 
Municipality, others receive a house rent allowance admissible to 
Central Government servants. Each quarter consists of a room, a 
spacious verandah and a courtyard. Rent charged is between Rs.7 
and Rs. 10 per month. New Delhi Municipality provides housing 
accommodation to about 40 per cent of the staff. The rent charged 
is about 10 per cent of the emoluments. 

Simla 

The total number of workers employed by the Simla municipality 
was 879 in 1951. Accommodation is provided to 36 per cent of the 
sweepers. In addition, there are 34 sweepers occupying labour 
hostels provisionally. The quarters are generally single room tene¬ 
ments. Inferior staff in the Health Department, who are not provided 
with accommodation, are allowed Rs. 2 per month in its lieu. 

Poona 

2,640 workers were employed in 1951. Housing accommodation 
has been provided to 14 per cent of the municipal employees. The 
monthly rent ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 6 for one-room tenement and 
from Rs. 9 to Rs. 11 per month for a two-roomed tenement. Every 
room has a verandah attached. Employees nqt provided w4th free 
accommodation are given a basic rent allowance of Rs. 5 per month. 

Bangalore 

The municipality employed 2,429 workers in 1951. Free ac¬ 
commodation has been provided to 60 per cent of the sweepers and 
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the rest are given Rs. 2 per month as rent allowance. The quarters 
consist of one-room tenements, with a kitchen, bath room and latrine 
attached. One water tap is provided for a block of 10 houses. 

Hyderalmd 

About 2^30 workers are employed. Housing accommodation 
is provided to about 10 per>cent of the staff. The rent charged is 
Rs. 2 per month per tenement, which consists of one room (iO' x 10') 
with a small verandah and a kitchen. Each labourer is allowed Rs. 5 
per month as house rent. 

Lucknow 

The municipality employed 6,265 workers in 1051. 5 per cent 
of the conservancy staff and four per cent of the outdoor distribution 
staff are provided rent-free quarters. Every quarter consists of 
one living room, one kitchen, a verandah and courtyard. New 
constructions contain all modern sanitary amenities. House rent 
allowance is not allowed except to sweepers who are given 8 annas 
per month. 

Patna 

The municipality employed about 1,600 workers in 1951. Rent- 
free quarters, which have recently been built, have been allotted to 
about one-third of the conservancy staff. Each quarter contains a 
room and a verandah. The floors are cemented. No basic rent 
allowance is given to persons not provided with housing accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Cuttack 

There were only 631 workers employed in 3951. About 170 
^milies of sweepers have been provided with rent—free quarters. The 
rest of the employees who are living in their private houses are ex« 
empted from municipal taxes. The quarters given to them contain 
one bed room, a kitchen and two verandahs. No house rent is 
paid to those who are not allotted quarters. 
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PORTS 


Bcmibay Port Trust 

The total number of persons employed under tlie Bombay Port I’rusl* 
and the Port Commissioners was 17,646 in 1950. Labour emplo>’ed 
in the ports is not engaged by one authority as in other cases but by 
diflerent agencies, namely. Port IVusts, stevedores coaling firms, 
etc. The average daily number of workers employed by stevedores 
at the Bombay port was about 3,400 in 1951. The average number 
of other workers such as ship repairing and painting latjouv, coal 
labour and launch and bargemen is about 3,000. The Bomba\ 
Port Trust has housed about 30 per cent of its workers. It has 
established two independent housing colonies, one at the Anlop 
village and the other at Wadi Bunder. The former is under tlie 
control of the Labour Welfare Officer, w’hile the latter is under the 
control of the Docks Manager. 

Antop Village 

The colony comprises 571 residential units. I’hey arc single 
storied two room cottages out of which about 86 have also a covered 
verandah 4 ft. wide. The floor area of each unit is 

ISO square feet. The average number of persons staying 
in each unit is about 8, thus giving a floor area of 22.5 
sq. ft. per person. Eacli room has generally one window' 
and two doors. Ventilation and lighting are satisfactory. Electricity 
has been provided for street lighting but kerosene oil lamps are used- 
inside the homes. The water supply is inadequate in spite of the 
provision of 17 water storage tanks in the colony. Common bath¬ 
rooms, latrines and washing places have been provided for each block 
of houses. The general sanitation is poor as open drains pass through 
the centre w^ith houses on both sides and people throw garbage and 
filth into the open drains. The rents arc Rs. 3-4-0 for scavengers,. 
Rs. 6 lor engineering employees and Rs. 5 for railway employees 
per month. There is a railway station close to the colony and the 
post office and market are easily accessible. The distance from 
the colony to the work place is about 5 miles. Fifty new units have 
been constructed recently. The Port Trust has employed a Welfare 
Superintendent and also a Sanitary Inspector to look after this colony. 

The housing colony at Wadi Bunder consists of seven ‘€hawh 
providing accommodation to two types of workers (a) scavengers and 
sweepers and (i) other labourers. There are in all 687 residential 
units. Some of them are for scavengers consisting of a single room 
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and a common passage, while the general labourers are hous^ 
four five-storeyed chawls built of concrete. The latter residential 
units are of double-row type with a central corridor 8 feet wide. All 
these quarters are single room tenements with a floor area of about 
12.) sq. ft. each. The average number of persons occupying a room 
is sometimes as high as twelve. Congestion is still more intensified by 
the habit of some families of taking in paying guests. While the rooms 
on the upper floors are better lighted than those on the lower, tap 
water is available only on the ground floor. Only 8 latrines and 
S bath-rooms are provided for each floor. These chawls are in most 
insanitary condition. Rentals of the tenements vary froni Rs. 3-12-0 
to Rs. 5-8-0 per month and permanent employees are charged 10 per 
ceru of their monthly earnings. 

In addition to the above two colonies, the Trust has built 525 
.single, double and three room quarters at various places in the Port 
area including quarters for crane-mcn at Carnac Bunder antt 
(juarters for Railway workers at Wadala. 

Calcutta Port Trust 

There are about 24,000 people employed in the Port of Calcutta'. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the workers employed by the Port 
Commissioners of Calcutta are provided with free quarters which arc 
spread over in different localities, usually within a mile of the place 
ol' work. All the quarters are for single men and contain one room 
and a verandah only. The average floor space per room is about 45 
square feet. They are cither in lines or in back to back tenements', 
'i'hey are bric k-walled with tile or corrugated iron sheet roofs. They 
arc mostly pucca structures and the floors are cemented. On the 
^vlloIe they are not badly lighted and ventilated and compare very 
favourably with the housing provided by employers in other in¬ 
dustries in Calcutta. The arrangements for the supply of water and 
sanitation are not unsatisfactory. There are no bath-rooms in 
these tenements. Sub-letting or tjccupation by others is not allowed 
and the tenants are evictecl on retirement or dismissal. The Port 
Ctnnmissioners of Calcutta have a programme for the building of 
some more quarters for their employees. 

I 

Madras Pott Trust 

The number of persons employed by the Tru.st was 5,700 in 1940. 
I’he Madras Port Trust provides housing to a very small percentage 
of its employees. Only certain coolies who are required on emergent 
work, and a few scavengers have been provided accommodation. 
Many of the employees of the Trust come from distant places in the 
city and surrounding villages and there is a great demand for housing 
for the employees of the Trust. The authorities have not been able 
to undertake any housing .schemes for their employees owing to lack 
of space. 
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CtochiaPort 

Tlie total number of persons employed at the Port was in 

1950. The labour employed is mostly local in character and comes 
from the neighbouring villages round-about the port of CSochin. No 
housing has, therefore, been supplied by the authorities for their 
labour. In regard to contract labour, however, about 300 quarters 
have been built to house contract labour. The rent charged is Re. 1 
per month to the contractors, although the contractors let them out 
rent-free. 

Vlaahhsyatnam 

The total number of workers employed in Visakhapatnam 
Port was 3,329 in 1950. As Visakhapatnam was not an industrial 
town, many skilled and unskilled workers had to be recruited from 
surrounding places. The authorities recognised the necessity for pro¬ 
viding the workers with good housing accommodation and the im¬ 
portance of other labour welfare schemes from the very beginning 
and a plot of land measuring about 145 acres was acquired on long 
lease from the Port authorities. A staff colony has been constructed 
•on modern principles of town-planning and houses of different cate¬ 
gories for different classes of workers have been built. The quarters 
are let on pretty low rent which is not sufficient even to meet the 
maintenance charges (10 per cent of the pay of the employees). All 
modern facilities—water supply, drainage, medical and maternity 
aid, primary education, electric supply—have been provided for the 
•colony. The locality has also been equipped with parlU, play grounds, 
sports, club, etc. Those who have not been provided with quarters 
•get a house-rent allowance at Rs. 5 and 7 per month. 


Seamen 

The Indian Sailors’ Home in Bombay can accommodate 500 men. 
The New Indian Seamen’s Hostel opened in June, 1950, can accom¬ 
modate another 500 men. In Calcutta, a small hostel providing 
accommodation for about 50 seamen is being run by the Merchant 
Seamen’s Amenities Fund Committee. A scheme for the construc¬ 
tion of a Seamen’s Home in Behala to accommodate 1,000 seamen 
IS under way and construction is expected to commence in a few 
months. The construction of a small hostel for Indian Seamen in 
Maclras on a site offered by the State Government is also under 
consideration. 
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DOCKYARD LABOUR 

The important dockyard centres in India are ^Bombay, Calcutta^ 
Cochin and Visakhapatnam. With the" commencement 
of the World war II, the dockyards in the various, 
parts of the world assumed great strategical importance 
and the dockyards in Bombay became the major dockyarc» in the 
East. The ship building and ship repairing industry is one of the 
essentially war expanded industries and employs, apart from contract 
labour, about 50,000 persons whereas the pre-war employment 
hgure was only about 17,000. Thus there was a phenomenal rise 
in the employment in the dockyards during the World war II. 

Bombay 

There are six important dockyards in Bombay:—(1) His 
Majesty’s Indian Dockyard, (2) Mazgaon Dockyard, (3) Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company Dockyard, (4) Alcock Ashdown Dock- 
yard, (5) Scindia Shipyard, and (6) Bombay Port Trust Mechanical 
Workshop. The number of persons employed is about 15,000. 

Except the Port Trust, none of the concerns has provided any 
housing for its workers other than for gate sepoys and watchmen.. 
The Port Trust has provided free housing for 40 kkalasis and 
12 watchmen working in the mechanical workshop. These men 
slay in three large halls in the workshop premises. No special facility 
regarding water and sanitation has been provided. Thirty other 
workmen arc housed in the Port Trust cement chawls at Wadi Bunder. 
They arc single room tenements 8 ft. x 10 ft. and the rent is Rs. 5-8- 
I>er month. Congestion is acute, there being sometimes as many as- 
10 persons in one room. 

In the H. M. I. dockyard the police who arc on duty have been 
provided with barracks. The Mazgaon dockyard provides rent- 
free housing to 40 of its sepoys. It consists of chawls with 27 single 
rooms. The rooms have aslmtos roof, stone walls and cement floor. Tlic 
rooms are of varying sizes; 25 ft. x 20 ft., 25 ft. x 15 ft. and 15 ft. 
X 10 ft. Ventilation is bad but sanitary arrangements are adccjuatc. 

The Scindia shipyard has 5 rooms for 22 of their watchmen and 
in addition some A.R.P. shelters have been converted for housing 
the watchmen. Each room is 40 ft. x 20 ft,, has four windows and 
an open verandah 5 ft. wide. Ventilation and lighting are good. 
The provision of water, latrines and urinals is satisfactory. 
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The Bombay Steam Navigation Company pay their watchmen 
Ks. 2-8-0 per month in lieu of housing. 

A survey of over 100 houses occupied by the workers was carried 
out in 1944. Over 50 per cent' of the dockyard workere 
live in the Mazgaon area on account of its proximity to the dockyards. 
The workers of the H. M. I. dockyard, however, are scattered and 
some of them live at a distance of 5 miles from the work place. While 
the Improvement Trust chawls are of pucca material, the chaivls 
belonging to private owners are in a deplorable slate. Many of them are 
low roofed tin and bamboo structures. Some of them are built in brick 
and mortar, but they are kept in a very filthy condition. Over 80 
per cent of the workers live in single tenements. 

The average house rent paid works out to Rs. 14-10-8 per month. 
The dimensions of the single room are 10 ft. x 10 ft. The small 
room serves the purpose of living room and kitchen. In the crowded 
areas like Chandaiwadi and Kamtipura, the number of persons 
living in a room is as many as 7. Most of the workers have depend¬ 
ents. Average floor area per person in the tenements surveyed worked 
out to 29.G4 square feet but this calculation takes no account of sub¬ 
tenants. The rooms arc usually divided into two halves, one being 
used as a living room and the other as kitchen and bath. In certain 
shawls the rent varies with proximity to taps and latrines. If the 
room has electric light, the rent is naturally higher. Most of the workeis 
use kerosene oil. Many of the chawls have a corridor running through 
the centre which is often used for cooking with the result that it is 
full of smoke. V’^entilation is very bad and sanitary facilities inade¬ 
quate. The Bhqyyas in charge of the chawls give all sorts of trouble 
to the tenants. On an average for about 20 Ikmilies there arc 3 
taps and 3 latrines. There is water in the taps only for a few hours 
in the morning and at night. The Hira Bai Chawl in Mazgaon 
does not provide any latrines or taps at all. 

West Bengal 

Calcutta has the following ten dockyards, the first six being im¬ 
portant. (1) Garden Reach Workshops, (2) India General Navi¬ 
gation and Railway Company. (3) Port Trust, (4) Shalimar 
Works. (5) Hooghli Docking and Engineering Company. (6) 
Port Engineering Works. (7) Ganges Engineering Works. (B) 
Howrah Trading Company. (9) R. B. Rodda and Compaiu'. 
(10) Calcutta Landing and Shipping Company. The number of 
workers is about 17,000—18,000. 

Housing facilities are available only to a small percentage o 
operatives engaged in dockyard in West Bengal. Only two concerns, 
India General Navigation and Railway Company and Howrah 
Trading Company have constructed barrad type quarters for housing 
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a part of their labour force. In India General Navigation and Railway 
Company there are four lines, each consisting of 12 rooms. All the 
lines are pucca and each room is 8 ft. X 10 ft. except in one barrack 
where it is 10 ft. X 10 ft. Each room is provided with window, 2 ft. 

X 2^ ft. and one door 6 ft. X 3 ft. There is a small verandah in 
front which is partitioned and generally used for cooking. The rent 
charged is Re. 1 per month. In addition, there is two storied pucca 
building with two big rooms in each storey measuring 56 ft. This 
building has a separate kitchen at the back. About 500 men are 
housed in these four rooms and the floor area per worker comes to 
about 16 square feet. In Howrah Trading Company 40 people are 
housed in the Company’s quarters. The rooms are kutcha with 
tiled roofs. Each room is 8 ft. x 12 ft. and has one door 5J ft. X 
2i ft. and a window 2 ft. X 24 ft. Rent is 8 annas per month. The 
Calcutta Landing and Shipping Company provides rent-free quarters 
to about 45 per cent of its labour force. 

The majority of the dockyard workers in Calcutta live in the bustees 
of Howrah and Sibpur, mention of which has already been made. 
These are a mass of single room units often placed back to back and cons¬ 
tructed without any plan or arrangement, ventilation or drains. Most 
of tlic houses are kutcha huts with kutcha w^alls. The floor is usually 
(lamp owing to the lowness of the plinth, A room is generally 64 sq. 
ft. and provides accommodation for 3.5 persons on an average. Thus 
tlie floor space w’orks out to 18.3 sep ft. per head. 

The supply of w ater for bustec dwellers, both for drinking and 
tvashing purposes, is very meagre and unsatisfactory. In some cases 
water taps and lube w'ells arc located within a yard or tw^o of the public 
latrines and exposed to constant contamination from sewage water. 
The number of latrines is wholly disproportionate to the requirements 
of the inhabitants of the bustee area. 

CocJiiii and Visakhapatnam 

South India has three dockyards (i) Cochin dockyard (2) Scindia 
shipyard, Visakhapatnam, (3) Visakhapatnam Port dockyard. The 
total number of w'orkers is about 2,000. 

In Cochin and Visakhapatnam Ports the employees live either in 
their own houses in the villages or in rented places in the nearby 
town. The Visakhapatnam Port workers are paid a house rent 
allowance in lieu of quarters. 

The Scindia shipyard has a colony for the workers where 1,037 
residential quarters have been built so far. The quarters for workers 
arc of two types: ‘ W ’ type for unskilled labour and * A * type for 
skilled labour. The * W * type quarters are built in rows of blocks 
of 5 and 9 units. Common latrines of the bucket type are provided, but 
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the number of seats is inadequate. Each unit coi^ts of a ver^ndi^ 
14 ft. X 7f ft., a living room 14 ft. X 10 ft. and a kitchen 14 ft. X 9 ft. 
Bdiind the kitchen thore is an enclosed open courtryard of about’14 
ft. X 6 ft. The plinth is from 1^ to 2 ft. the ffoor is of cement, the 
walb are of stone and the roof is tiled. Ventilates are jprovided on top 
of the doors. The rent charged varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 4»8 
per month. At present, however, both the types of quarters are 
given only to skilled workers and the unskilled workers are provided 
with temporary sheds, 40 ft. to 60 ft. x 30 ft. in size, having only 
dwarf 'wsdls 4 ft. in height. The roof is thatched and the floor is 
earthen. The state of overcrowding in these sheds can be imagined 
from the &ct that about 250 workers are housed in 4 such sheds. 
Overcrowding is great in the ‘ W ’ and ‘ A ’ type quarters, one 
unit usually accommodating from 15 to 20 workers. Arrange* 
mentfor drinking water is unsatisfactory. 



GHPTER Un 

PRINTING PRESSES 

The total number of persons employed in Government Presses is 
about 15,000, and the number in Government and private presses 
is about 44,000. The L. I. C. surveyed 671 houses in different 
centres, vU., Simla, Delhi, Allahabad, Aligarh, Patna, Madras and 
Bombay. The density of occupancy per 100 sq. ft. varied from 3.0 
to 4.3. It is the highest at Aligarh and Bombay, viz.. 4.3 persons 
per 100 sq. l\. 

Simla 

The housing facilities provided by the employers are almost 
negligible. One press hguses some workers in an outhouse attached 
to the press building. Another press houses a very small fraction 
(less than 5 per cent) of its workers on the ground floor of four blocks^ 
of houses, each tenement comprising one living room, 10 ft. X 10 ft., 
a store room, a mixed bath and kitchen and a latrine. They are 
fitted with electricity but water supply, drainage and ventilation 
are unsatisfactory. The rent charged is subject to a maximum of 10* 
per cent of pay and these tenements arc situated at a distance of 2 J 
miles from the press itself. The density of occupancy came to 4,6- 
persons per 100 sq, ft. ’ ' 

The L. I. G. investigated 60 households occupying 51 private 
dwellings. The total number of habitable rooms comprised in the 
51 dwellings was 83 with 274 occupants. The density of occupancy 
was 3.3 persons per room of an average area of 100 square feet. 
About 48 per cent of the inhabitants were living under conditions of 
acute congestion. One room dwellings which constituted 57 per cent 
of all the dwellings contained only 35 per cent of habitable rooms and 
accommodated 48 per cent of occupants. In dwellings of larger 
size, the percentage was less than the percentage of rooms therein.. 
Less than 16 per cent dwellings had a subsidiary room. Ne 2 urly 
31 per cent of dwellings all one roomed and two-roomed had no¬ 
independent kitchens. 

There were no bath-rooms in about 60 per cent of the dwellings, 
all of which were either one-roomed or two roomed. Private and 
independent latrines were enjoyed by about 75 tcc cent of the dwel¬ 
lings. One roomed and two-roomed dwellings had no latrines. 

f In the matter of water supply the conditions were equally unsatis* 
actory. One two-roomed dwelling only, out of 51 covered by the 
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enquiry, had water laid in it; 47 per cent had electric connections. 
In a nGiajority of cases, drainage and ventilation were unsatisfactory. 

DelU 

The inquiry* covered 210 households occupying206 dwellings, 
of which 40 w'crc government quarters. Of these 120 were one-nx)m 
dwellings, 68 two-roomed, 14 three-roomed and 4 four-roomed 
dwellings. The maximum concentration of dwellings was in the 
size of one-room dwellings which accounted for over 58 per cent 
■of the total, followed by two—roomed dwellings which constituted 
another 33 per cent. The total number of habitable rooms contained 
in the 206 dwellings sui'V'cyed was 314 and the total number of occu¬ 
pants, was 958 persons. The density of occupancy for all dwellings 
was just over 3 persons per room of an average area of 105 square feet. 

Onc-roomed dwellings, which constitulcd 58.3 per cent of the 
total number, contained 38.2 per cent only of the total numbci* of' 
habitable rooms accommodated 43 per cent of all occupants. In 
dwellings of larger size, the percentage of occupants declined rela- 
tiv'cly to the percentage of rooms comprised in them. 

High density of occupancy and absence of amenities join hands 
in making small dwellings centres of acute overcrowding, discomfort 
and danger to health. I’he position in private residences is really 
much w’orse than in Government (juarters. 

Allahabad-Aligarh 

104 houses at Allahabail and 63 at .Aligarli were selcctcvi by the 
L. I. C. for investigation. Of these 167 houses, 14 were provided b> 
the employers, 61 were rented and 92 were ow^ned by the workmen 
themselves. Out of 104 liouses of Allahabad, 44 were one-room 
dwellings, 38 two-roomed dwellings, 12 three-roomed dwellings, 6 four- 
roomed dwellings and 4 five-roomcd dwellings. Out of 63 houses at 
■Aligarh 46 were one-room dwellings. The average dimension of a 
room was slightly greater at Aligarh than ai Allahabad. 
In the 104 shundji* enrpjlry at Allahabad, there were 204 
habitable rooms and in the 63 houses at Aligarh there were 88 rooms. 
The total number of occupants in the sampled houses at Aligarh was 
241 adults and 85 children below 15 years of age—thus giving an 
average of 3.7 persons per room or 23.5 quarc feet per head. At 
Allahabad, however, the total population in the sampled houses was 
346 adults and 248 children. In other words, the average per room 
came to 2.9 persons or a floor space of 27 square feet per head. 
Rented houses were found more congested than self-owned 


The residential houses normally possess courtyards. Some of the 
Ihouses have verandahs which arc used as kitchens, bathrooms, or 
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-sleeping rooms. At Allahabad 26 houses were without verandah, 
58 were with common verandahs and 20 with exclusive verandahs. At 
Aligarh 29 houses were without verandah, 21 with common verandahs 
and 13 with exclusive verandahs. Very few houses have separate 
bath rooms and kitchens. Only 10 houses at Allahabad and 5 at 
Aligarh had bath-rooms. Separate kitchens were available in 19 and 
^ cases respectively. The common house is mostly made of bricks, 
the room or floor may be piicca or kutcha, 66 out of 104 houses at 
Allahabad and 23 out of 63 houses at Aligarh had good ventilation, 
but the drainage, in some cases, was very bad. Only 44 houses 
at Allahabad and 16 houses at Aligarh had pucca or cemented 
drains. 

The houses both at Allahabad and Aligarh are mostly single 
storeyed. In Allahabad, one house had electric light, 78 houses used 
kerosene and 25 mustard oil lamps. The private rented houses at 
Allahabad were congested. The average rent per room was Rs. 4. 

Patna 

Attempts were made by the Labour Investigation Committee to 
collect actual housing data. From Patna Junction to Patna City 
Station the whole area was divided into 4 regions and 16 houses in 
each region were investigated at random. 

'I’he common house at Patna is a poor masonry structure with a 
small courtyard in the middle. There are normally verandahs on 
three sides of the courtyard with one room behind each verandah. 
Another feature is that the ceilings are hopelessly low and in some 
places only si.\ feet. The verandahs are mostly tile-roofed and aic 
very low. Each house may have 2 to 3 tw^o-roomed tenements. 

'i"he 3 and 4 rocjined tenements were generally self-owned houses, 
occupied by the owners themselves. The congestion in these houses 
was naturally the lowest. In the rented houses, the position was 
rather bad. There were 2 single room tenements with as many as 
15 occupants. Ten hou.se$ out of 60 had hand pumps while 25 had 
Avells. Five houses had water taps exclusively for their own use while 
in-tw^enty houses the people utilized the municipal taps in common 
with persons of the locality. The total number of occupants in the 
60 tenements was 264 adults and 161 children, f.^., 425 heads in all, 
giving an average of 3.2 occupants per room. The average size room 
has a floor space of 84.66 sq. ft. or 26.5 sq. ft. per occupant. Besides 
habitable rooms, there were verandahs in 47 tenements, 10 of which 
were in the exclusive use of occupants while 37 were used in common 
with other persons living in the same house. These verandahs were 
being used as kitchens or sleeping rooms. Only 15 houses had separate 
kitchens and 4 separate store rooms. As many as 45 out of 60 houses 
had courtyards. The general sanitary condition was very bad because 
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in 44, out of 60 houses, the floor was kukha, where cattle or goats were 
hous^. Only 16 houses, mostly self-owned, had pma flooring. 
There was no ventilation in 23 houses, t.s., the window or sky 
hole or any other opening except single door which served both as- 
entrance and exit for the room. 37 houses were found to have some 
windows and sky holes. In 10 houses with pma roofing, there werc- 
ventilators and windows with glasses while 6 houses with miid-roofing. 
had no ventilation. The light in some of the tenements was hardly 
sufficient. None of the houses had electric light. 41 houses 
had kutcha drains and only in 19 houses drains were constructed of 
bricks. The average density of occupancy was .50 persons 
per room. The area of rooms varied considerably between 48 square 
feet and 120 sq. ft. Verandahs were enjoyed by 14 out of the 24 
houses visited. 11 houses had separate kitchens. 

Latrine arrangements were in existence in all the dwellings. They 
were of all sorts ; independent latrines, common latrines, flush latrines, 
and drains. The condition w'as very insanitary. As regards water 
supply, independent taps were enjoyed by two dwellings only. The rest 
had to resort to common taps. Electricity was laid in one dwelling 
only. The others depended upon kerosene oil for lighting purposes. 
Monthly rentals varied from a minimum of Rs. 2 to a m axi m um of 
Rs. 7. The houses were of pucca masonry structure with brick walls. 
Five of them were terraced and the rest were tiled. Flooring was of 
either brick or cement. The houses in Purasuwalkam, Chindadripet 
and Choolai areas were built in such a way that there was provision 
for an open or uncovered yard in some part of the building, usually 
in the centre, so that the inmates in all parts of the houses might 
have sufficient lighting ventilations. All round this open yard can 
be found verandahs for each ro{>m, portions of which are also 
converted into kitchens or bathrooms. 

Bombay 

The survey covered 134 dwellings, 129 or 96.3 per cent of which 
were one-room dwellings. The total number of rooms in them wa.s 
141 accommodating 6^ occupants. The average density of occu¬ 
pancy was thus 4.7 persons. The average area of rooms was 110 
sq. feet. The density ofoccupancy was highest in one-room dwellings, 
which accommdated 92.5 per cent of the total number of occupants. 
They contained in themsdves 91.5 per cent of the total numl^r 
<)f rooms in all dwellings. The majority was without verandahs, 
courtyards, kitchens, bathrooms, water supply and latrines. 
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RICE MILLS 

There were 1,634 rice milb in 1945 employing 52,000 persons 
l^efore the Partition. The number of workers and mills that has gone 
an Pakistan area is not known. 

IVeat Bengal 

West Bengal has about 400 mills employing 15,000 persons. Most 
•of the mills have erected^ rent-free dwellings ior the housing of their 
workmen. An overwhelming majority of such dwellings have either 
straw or corrugated iron sheet roofs, mud floor fenced with bamboo 
mats plastered with clay, mud, cow-dung, etc.. Some have cement 
floors with roofs and walls made of corrugated iron sheets. Chily 
*one mill has provided electric lights in the four houses. Congestion 
is practically absent in the houses supplied by the mills, as only a small 
proportion of the employees of a rice mill resides in such houses. 
'Generally only the mistries, tindals^ etc., and such of contractors* 
•coolies as are bachelors live in the houses provided by the employ¬ 
ers. There is no sub-letting. Female workers live in the busiees, 
where conditions of living are unhealthy and miserable. The 
workers living in the dwellings provided by mills generally use the 
Qatrines, taps and tanks situated in the mill compound. 

Madras 

There are 832 rice mills in Madras employing an average daily 
number of 23,690 persons. Most of the employers do not provide 
houses ibr local labour. Monthly-paid workers in rice mills mostly 
live in rented houses (with rent of anything between Rs. 3 and Rs. 10), 
within a distance of one or two miles from the mill. Other workers 
live in thalbcjsed paying a rent of As. 12 to Re. 1 per head only 
for the use of ground that is let out. However in some cases especially 
where the miU is far from the town, the workers are provided with 
lod^ng in one form or the other. In one mill of Masulipatam, which 
as situated outside the municipal limits, the employer sdlowed the 
workers to erect cottara on Ae vacant space around the mill and 
provided land and buil^g materials free of charge while construction 
:and repair was undertaken by the workers themselves. Workers in 
•other centres have their own huts in the area surrounding mills and' 
pay a nominal rent to the millowner for the use of the ground. 

Most of the workers in the State of Madras live in thatched huts. 
In many cases the roofi are made of either rice straw or coconut 
feaves. The huts are overcrowded in some; places and 4 or 5 families 
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reside in a small room with a kitchen attached to it; in some cases the* 
hwts are very small. These workers manage to get on somehow or 
other in their poor dwellings in summer, when they sleep in the open,, 
but they suffer a lot during w'inter and the rainy season. 

Broadly speaking, most of the monthly paid workers in rice mills 
live in huts for which rent is paid by them. Some employers, however,, 
have provided small sheds for the use of the w^atchmen, but in most 
cases workers prefer their own rented houses to those freely provided, 
by the employer. 

Orissa 

There arc 70 rice mills in this State employing an average daily 
number of about 2,700 pci'sons. Lodging is provided by the employers 
in four concerns to certain workers such as watchmen and sardars. 
In three other mills, all \vorkers are provided with free housing. One 
employer has constructed coolie quarters, with tiled roofing. Here 
there are about 65 rooms, of which 25 are single rooms and the re¬ 
maining 40 are family quarters. Separate quarters are also provided 
in this mill, one for the sardar^ four for mistries and one for the medical 
dispensary. In another case, the employer has provided about fifty 
thatched sheds, where each family lives in one room. Anothei 
employer has provided 25 rooms (10' x 10') with roofs of corrugated 
iron sheets, and each room is occupied by 3 or 4 lamilics. T he 
<’ongestion here is horrible. 



CiHAPTER LV 

COTTON GINNING AND BALING 

The cotton ginning and baling industry in India is easily the* 
most important seasonal industry of the country, providing employ¬ 
ment to about 1,20,000 persons. The main centres of the industry 
arc Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Punjab. The Madhya 
Pradesh and Berar factories alone provide employment to about 
30,000 workers daily. Of the 30,000 workers employed in the 
Bombay factories, 15,000 (approximately) are employed in 
Khandesh thus making total average of daily employment in the 
whole of the area at 45,000. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Housing is not provided by the employers as the bulk of the 
workers either belong to the local areas or come from adjoining villages.. 
Only in one factory six ordinary labourei's were given materials for 
erecting huts for themselves and were allowed to stay permanently 
within the factory compound. The managers, clerks, mechanics, watch¬ 
men, etc., in almost all factories arc provided with housing accom- 
n^odation. The temporary staff is allowed to stay during the 
season only. In these factories, however, all arc allowed to stay 
during the slack season as well. The clerks, mechanics, etc., are 
given oAe room each in kulcha built houses or in separate sheds or 
in bamboo huts. Generally all workers provided with-free quarters 
also get free oil and fuel. 

Bombay-Gujrat 

The factory' owners at Baroach and Pales have made 
provision for the housing of their imported labour. Excepting 
some <jf the mechanical workers, all are dumped to- 
getJier in temporary single room dingy tenemctits. Generally the 
practice is to give one room to a family. But 4 or 5 ordinaiy workers- 
arc, sometimes made to stay in a small room where even a couple of 
men would cause crowding. Arrangements for lighting and ventila¬ 
tion are deplorable. In the case of 3 factories housing is provided to* 
20 persons. In two other factories large tin sheds have been parti¬ 
tioned to provide accommodation to about 75 workers. Apart from^ 
thesci there is a large number of temporary huts erected to provide^ 
living space to about 200 coolies. The general appearance of these 
quarters and the ^nitary^ conditions in and around them are, to say 
least, most deplorable. 

Madras-Tirupnr 

The workers live in thatched huts with mud walls as no housing 
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^accommcxlatioji has been provided. A family has to live usually in 
«one room. There are also huts with two apartments. The labourers 
have to pay a ground rent of As. 12 per month. These huts are situated 
•on a low level ground and during rainy season there is water-logging 
in the locality. 

In Coimbatore housing problem for workers has become \’ery 
.acute. No housing accommodation is provided by the employers in 
:niany cases. Tfiere is much of congestion in these localities, since 
;most of the textile snill workers of Coimbatore and employees of the 
iBrook Bond Tea Co. live here. The tenements are owned in some 
.cases by jobbers or by land-holders. Ten families live in one such 
tenement. All the quarters are one room tenements with tiled roofs. 
The workers pay a monthly rent of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. The workers* 
premises are very dirty ; heaps of rubbish are found which make the 
surroundings insanitary. There is separate latrine accommodation for 
,men and women. There is a well within the premises, but for purposes 
.of drinking, women fetch water from the nearest municipal water tap. 

In another set of workers’ quarters there are nearly 18 families 
living. There are Uvo portions consisting of three rooms each. The 
rest having only one room. For the former, a rent of Rs. 4-8 per 
month is paid and for others monthly rents vary from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3. 

PvBjmb-Ainritsar 

In Amritsar two factories have not provided housing accommo¬ 
dation while in another factory only the technical staff is housed by 
.the owners free of rent. In one concern, housing is provided to about 
300 workers out of a total of 600. The supervisory and technical 
men are given rent^ree accommodation but the workers are charged 
rent. There arc three types of quarters. Single quarters are one room 
tenements, without verandah and built in line, the second type is 
with pucca walls and the third type consists of family quarters. 
There are only three hand-pumps and two wells at the disposal 
of these 300 workers and there are no bath rooms. There are twenty 
five latrines in all and some are kept separate for women but they are 
extremely dirty. The houses provided for the supervisory and technical 
'Staff, besides being rent-free, are -also better. In each there are two 
rooms (10'X 8% or l^XlO') one kitchen, one bath room, one latrine 
and one hand pump. Most of them, however, look old and dilapidated. 
There are a few newly built pucca brick houses. 


Jtmrodm 

In two factories, free quarters are provided as far as possible to 
;all and esjfecially to those who come frcun outside the town. In one 
ifactory, the skilled hands are housed in one room tenements. There 
are 25 huts for ordinary workers also. In one factory, six tin sheds 
have been allotted to the mechanical staff. 




CHAPTER LVl 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 

A. Shellac Industry 
Bihar 

The average daily number of workers employed in all shellac 
factories and workshops, whether governed by the Factories Act or 
not is about 13,000. Workers employed are mostly local people. 
Some of the registered factories for their own convenience have built 
“ coolie lines ” so as to stabilise labour. In one case, where the total 
strength of workers is 225, there arc 30 rooms available in the lines 
but workers generally prefer to live outside the factory precincts. 
The rooms are constructed in tw^o lines, back to back with brick w;*lls 
and tiled roofs. The floors are kutcha. There are no bath 
rooms ; water from wells is available nearby and ventilation is toler¬ 
able. I he quarters are generally situated within a furlong or two of 
tlic factories. There arc no facilities for workers to build their 
own houses. A few workers live in hired rooms in private 
houses. . 

West Bengal 

The average daily number of workers employed in shellac factories 
in West Bengal is about 600, Housing accommodation is not pro¬ 
vided by any of the employers and as such workers mostly live in the 
adjoining private buslces^ which are invariably congested. 'T'he.y 
consist of groups of mud huts with tiled roof, bamboo wall and 
kutcha floor. These huts are extremely dirty with open drains passing 
between tw'o rows of huts. Common latrines and taps are the usual 
features. Congestion in these ill-ventilated, insanitary and unclean 
huts in the bustees affects the health of the workers. 

Madhya Pradesh (Gondia) 

The total number of persons employed in the shellac industry in 
Gondia is estimated at 2,000, A few of the factories provide lodgings 
for the workers who come from outside. These are single rooms, 
provided in a row on one side of the factory premises. The dimensions 
of a room are 10 ft. x 10 ft. in the case of one good factory and 8 ft. 
X 6 ft. in the case of another. The rooms have only one door and 
no other opening, and there is a very small verandah with earthen 
floor attached. In the rainy season, the whole^area outside becomes 
muddy and water-logged and sometimes water enters even into rooms. 
All workers cook their food on the furnace itself. The local workers 
live in their own houses or rtoted quarters. These arc mostly sheds. 
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low-lying, standing on wooden posts and having a tiled roof with 
mud walls or bamboo tatties plastered with mud. 

B. Mineral Oil Industry 

The total number of workers excluding supervisory staff getting 
more than Rs. 200 per month and clerical staff employed in the in¬ 
dustry was 6,564 in 1947. The Assam Oil Company houses 57 per 
cent of its employees in Digboi and 42 per cent in Tinsukia. The 
•company has built 3,836 quarters of 7 different types, w^., C. E. 2, 

C. E. 43, C. E. 44, C. E. 45, C. E. 125, C. E. 8 and C. E. 8 (3 roomed). 
The number of quarters of each category is 2,456, 404, 104, 158, 517, 
‘97 and 100 respectively. 

C. E. 2 quarters are the poorest and meant for bachelors only. 
They are built in barracks of 100 rooms each having front verandah 
2 ft. wide cement floor, brick walls and corrugated iron sheet roof 
with a canvas ceiling, having one window with iron bars fixed in it. 
For each barrack there is a seven seat latrine with flush arrangement 
and a urinal. Unskilled workers with families have no houses pro- 
A4ded for them except in the Nepalese quarters and sweeper lines and 
have to go to bustees or settlement areas. There is considerable con¬ 
gestion in the Nepalese quarters and sweeper lines. For skilled workers 
there are generally blocks of two houses though there are some blocks 
even with five houses. At Digboi 49 per cent of the workers and 75 per 
cent in Tinsukia live in bustees. In Digboi the company provides 
a certain amount of piped water to the bustee areas outside its 
control. The workers who are not provided with accommodation 
are paid a house rent allowance of 10 per cent of their basic wages 
or Rs. 4 p. m. whichever is greater. 

To meet the housing difficulties in Digboi the company laid out 
two “Settlement areas”. These areas are divided into plots, either 
50 ft. X 50 ft. or 50 ft. x 75 ft. which are leased to workmen at 
nominal rent of Re. 1 a year. The areas are provided by the company 
free with roads, lighting, piped water, drainage and sanitation. In 
order to enable employ ees to build their own houses on these plots ad¬ 
vances equal to a year’s house rent are given to them. Most of them are 
kutcha structures with bamboo and mud walls and thatched roof. 
Flush latrines are provided for most of the quarters. In the old 
quarters and in the settkment areas bucket latrines are still in use. 
The housing areas are situated close to the main buildings, refine^ 
and workshops. Employees having to go long distance to work in 
the oil fields are taken and brought back by bus. A pure piped 
water supply frem deep wells serves the whole area including the oil 
fields. Concrete washing places are provided in a factory and 
housing areas in numbers adequate for the adjacent populaticn. There 
arc 229 washing platforms in housing areas. Married quarters for other 
than the lowest grades have their individual latrines and washirg places. 



OTHER INDUSTRIES 

C. Silk Imhistey 

The silk industry is concentrated in Bombay, West Bengal, 
Madras, Punjab, Kashmir, Mysore and Saurashtra. The totsd number 
of workers employed was 52,787 in September 1949. Housing Bicilities 
are generally not provided to the workers. Details of the meagre 
fiicilities provided are given below. 

Madras 

The Government Silk Filature has built four blocks of ten tene¬ 
ments each accommodating about 40 families. Majority of the work¬ 
ers live in their own huts in villages which are very small and insani¬ 
tary. The filature encourages construction of huts by workers by 
the grant of land free of cost and the grant of an advance of 
Rs. 100. There is no housing scheme in the Kollegal filatures. 

Amritsar 

A survey showed that only 7 per cent of the employees were pro¬ 
vided with housing by the employers. In one of the factories about 
•65 per cent of the workers were provided with housing, a married 
man being given two rooms and a courtyard and a single man, one 
room and a courtyard. The rooms are fairly well ventilated. Some 
■employees wanted to build quarters but could not owing to non¬ 
availability of land and building materials. Owing to the Partition 
trouble the industry has got disorganised. 


Kashmir 

The Government Silk factories in Kashmir are the biggest 
employers engaging 41,476 workers. Neither of the two 
Government factories, nor the private factory in Srinagar 
has provided any housing for the labourers. The labourers usually 
live in their own houses in the surrounding villages, only a small pro¬ 
portion living in the city itself. The houses are mostly kutcha structures 
with mud walls, but fairly clean and quite well ventilated. The 
(number of persons staying in a room of 100 sq. ft. is about 5. 

.Mysore 

No housing is provided by the employers to workers employed 
in silk factories either in Bangalore or in Mysore. Many of the 
workers belonging to the depressed classes employed in the factory at 
Mysore live in an independent colony of their own. The housing 
conditions are fair. In most cases the houses belong to the workers 
themselves. Some, however, live in small huts and there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of congestion and insanitation. 

D« Match Industry 

Only 12 factories have provided some housing accommodation to 
their workers. The Western India Match Company at Madras 
has 54 quarters accommodating about 5.6 per cent of the workers. 
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The monthly rent charged per quarter is Rs. 5 inclusive of light and 
water charges. In this factory workers are paid a house rent, al¬ 
lowance of Rs. 5 per month. Another factory in the Madras State 
provides housing free of rent for about 5 per cent of their workers. 
In the United State of Travancorc and Cochin only one factory out 
of several provides free quarters to engine drivers and other mechanical 
staff. The Wimco unit in Bombay has housed thirty-five per cent 
of its workers in 520 tenements and two temporary sheds. The 
monthly rent per tenement is Rs. 5-4. Another factory located in 
Madhya Pradesh has provided free accommodation to 10 per 
cent of its labour. Non-local labour of Meerut Match Works 
(U. P.) is provided with liou.sing free of charge. Each quai tcr in this 
concern consisted of one room having a verandah, kitchen, latrine 
and a courtyard. At Bareilly (U. P.) the Wimco has provided 46 
single room and 33 double room quarters for about 6 per cent of 
its workers. The rents charged vary from Rs. 2 per month to Rs. 6 
per month. In West Bengal two of the three factories have provided 
housing accommodation to the workers. One of them has accom¬ 
modated 20 per cent of its workers without levying any charges for 
the accommodation. The second facloiy (Wimco unit in Calcutta) 
provided accommodation to only 8.8 per cent of its workers. The 
rent for each room was Rs. 4-8 per month. The Assam Match 
Company has only 49 quarters accommodating 4 per cent of its 
workers at a monthly rate ol'Rs. 1-11 per quarter. Tlie factory in 
Orissa has some quarters consisting each of one room with verandah 
but the workers are stated to prefer to live in their own houses. 

E. Potteries and Ceramic Industry 

There arc 63 factories in India out of which 13 are located in West 
Bengal. The rest of the industry is located in Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, 
Madras, Madhya Bharat (Gwalior), Madhya Pradesh, M}'$orc, Punjab 
and U. P. Housing accommodation has been provided by 29 units 
only. The percentage of workers provided with accommodation in 
different units varies from 1.5 to 100. While some of the units have 
built kuicha huts, others have provided pucca family quarters. The 
type of accommodation provided varies considerably. In most cases 
single-room quarters have been provided. With the exception 
of two units, no other unit charges rent from its employees. In one 
unit the rent charged varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per month depending 
upon the type of accommodation provided. 

F. Bidi, Cig^r aud Cigarette Industry 

No housing is provided by the employers anywhere. Except in 
Nagpur, the bidi workers usually have their own houses. 
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CHAPTER LVn 

HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 

According to the 1941 census the number of houses in India vras- 
76 millions—10 millions in towns and 66 millions in villages. The 
number of persons per house which was 4.9 in 1921, rose to 5 in 1931 
and to 5.1 in 1941. It is not possible to indicate the average housing 
space available per person although the information regarding in> 
clustrial cities shows the existence of overcrowding of an extreme type. 

The basic data for estimating the extent of housing provided and 
the requirements is very inadequate. Referring to the impossibility 
of making an estimate of housing the Shore Conunittee (1944) stated, 
“ During the ten years from 1931 to 1941 the population of the 
country, as a whole, increased by 50 millions or about five millions 
annually. In the absence of reliable statistics, even a rough estiinate 
r>f the number of the houses required for the country taking into 
consideration the rate of population growth, the death rate and 
other factors is almost impossible.” There are also social chan|;es 
which affect the housing problem. The disintegration of the joint 
iamily system, which will increase in tempo with industrialisation 
and a rise in the standard of living, may well result in demand for 
housing accommodation not less pressing than that caused by the 
growth of population. During the two decennial periods, 1921—81 
.and 1931—^1, the net increases in houses were 4.8 and 8.5 millions 
while the corresponding increase in population was about 30 to 50 
millions. The new houses built during the two periods were 16 per 
cent and 17 per cent of the respective annual increases in population. 

From the data available, it is not possible et^n to know approxi¬ 
mately as to the extent of new construction necessary for providing 
housing accommodation of a reasonable standard for the existing 
population. A definition of what that standard should be would 
influence the estimate of the number of new houses required because 
large percentage of existing houses would be condemned as unfit for 
human habitation by rea.sonable standard and another large per¬ 
centage would require extensive improvement before they can reach 
the required standard. 

Industrial Htmsing 

The Labour Investigation Committee 1944-45, however, collected 
some data on housing provided in the particular industries sur¬ 
veyed by them. Figures of employment available in respect of 
workers in factories and the family budget enquiries conducted 
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under the Cost of Living Index Scheme of the Government of India 
throw some light on the number of earners per family. With the 
above data an attempt has been made below to estimate roughly the 
housing requirements on a regional basis. 

Pactories* 

The regional distribution of workers employed in different States 
during 1946 is given below;— 

Percentage. 


Bengal .. .. .. .. 30.49 

Bombay .. .. 29^53 

Madrai. 11.33 

U. P. 11.11 

Bihar 6.00 

Madhya Pradesh .. .. 4.36 

Assam .. .. 2.61 

Delhi. 1.44 

Others .. .. .. .. .. 3.13 


100.00 

This shows that the factory population is concentrated mostly in 
four States, viz-, Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh and 
Bombay and Bengal account for 30 per cent each. 

Although reliable statistics regarding the proportions of the workers 
properly housed arc not available, aii analysis of the housing conditions 
in different industries would indicate that on an average about 13.4 
per cent of the workers have been piovided with houses. lliis per¬ 
centage varies from State to State as shown in the following table : 

Number of 



workers covered 

Xumer of 

Percentage 

State. 

by the L. I. C. 

workers 

of 


f (Main 

housed. 

workers 


industries.) 


housed. 

Bombay 

3,31,570 

27,714 

8.3 

Madras 

1,17,108 

8,552 

7.3 

Bangal .. 

3,52,016 

66,711 

19.0 

U. P. 

69,794 

6,008 

8.6 

Delhi .. 

15,108 

1,600 

10.6 

Madhya Pradesh 

30,619 

2,620 

18.6 

Bihar .. 

48,991 

12,458 

25.4 

Orissa .. 

1,276 

588 

46.1 

Punjab .. 

6,060 

2,609 

39.2 

Assam .. 

8,914 

3,384 

37.6 

INDIA 

9,82,056 

1,32,224 

13.4 


•The itatiftics given relate only to Factories coming under the Indian Factories 
Act, i. e. those employing 20 or moit workers a day using power. 
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In spite of the limitations of the data we may broadly assume 
this percentage, viz-, 13.4, applicable to India as a whole. Accord¬ 
ingly, there are about two million workers for whom houses have to 
be provided. According to the Family Budget Enquiries recently 
conducted in different cities of India, there are more than one earner 
in a family. The following table gives an estimate of the number of 
families to be housed in the various States. 

Estimate of Housing Requirements by States 

Factories 
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Bombay 

6.84 

8.3 

91.7 

6.27 

1.6 

3.92 

29.97 

Madras 

2.62 

7.3 

92.7 

2.43 

1.5 

1.62 

12.38 

W. Bengal .. 

6.66 

19.0 

91.0 

5.39 

1.5 

3.59 

27.45 

U. P. 

2.57 

8.6 

91.4 

2.35 

1.2 

1.96 

14.99 

Delhi 

0.33 

10.6 

89.4 

.30 

1.3 

0.23 

1.73 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

2.01 

10.6 

81.4 

0.80 

1.6 

0.48 

3.67 

Bihar 

1.39 

25.4 

74.6 

1.04 

1.5 

0.56 

4.96 

Orissa 

0.07 

46.1 

53.9 

.04 

1.7 

.02 

0.17 

Punjab 

0.40 

39.2 

60.8 

.24 

1.3 

0.18 

1.37 

Assam 

0.60 

37.6 

62.4 

.37 

1.3 

0.28 

2.14 

Ajmer-Merwara 

0.16 

10.0 

90.0 

.14 

1.2 

0.12 

.92 

Bangalore and Coorg. 

0.05 

10.0 

90.0 

.05 

1.5 

0.03 

.25 

INDIA 

22.70 

13.4 

86.6 

19.44 

1.5 

13.08100.0 


Column 1. Latest figures for factory workers, (I. L. G. February 
1948) for Dominion of India are only included. 

2. Percentage housed are estimated from the various L. I. C. 

Reports. 

3. Earners in families are averages for each State. 

Thus 13.8 lakhs of houses are required to be built for factory 
labour. If this is to be achieved in ten years, about 1,30,000 houses 
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will have to be constructed every year. This estimate does not t^e 
into account the potential rate oi growth of factory labour during; 
this period which largely depends upon the pace of industrialisation 
in the country. In addition to the factory workers, we have about 
9.9 lakh workers in the Plantations and 2.4 lakh workers in Docks, 
Ports and Transport, excluding Railways. In the previous figures, the 
percentage of workers housed has been given to be 13.4. Anpthcr 
estimate places the figures only at 4 per cent. Even if the figure were 
taken to be about 10 per cent, we require houses for about 9 lakh 
plantation workers and 2 lakh workers in Ports, Docks and Trans* 
port, excluding Railw^ays, besides, of course,for 20 lakh factory 
workers, as already ind icated 

CWaeral Requirements 

Adequate shelter against sun and rain and against the inclemencies, 
of weather is yet another of the essential primary needs of human 
life. On the basis that a person should have about 3,000 cubic feel 
of fresh air per hour, the accommodation required would be about 
100 square feet of house room per person. The quality of houses 
required, however, depends to a large extent on social traditions far 
more than on physical needs. “ The house is not only a shelter 
from the weather and a place for preparing food and sleeping ; 
it is also a centre of a complicated social ritual.” 'Hie figure we 
have taken is the minimum determined by physical needs alone. 

If we are to provide 100 sq. ft. of house room per person, which 
is the minimum needed, the average house should have an area of at 
least 500 sq. ft. so that it can accommodate 5 persons. In order that 
housing may come up to the standard we have laid down, a fairly 
large proportion of the existing houses both in rural and urban areas 
should be rebuilt and substantial provision should also be made 
for new houses. It has been estimated that the total expenditure re¬ 
quired for this would be about Rs. 1,500 crores. The maintenance 
charges, even at a modern estimate of 7i per cent would come to 
over 100 crores per annum. 

The Environmental Hygiene Committee, which reported in 
October, 1949, has however estimated that, apart from the influx 
of displaced persons, the normal urbanisation in the current decade 
would have increased the population to such an extent that housing 
accommodation would be required for 66 per cent of the population 
in the towns, while the increase of houses therein would only be 20 
per cent. The Committee further states that, to maintain even the 
1941 standards, new houses would be required for 9.2 million people, 
or about 1.84 million houses at a density of 5 persons per family. 
Apart from this, the 6 million displaced persons from Pakistan would 
r equire at least a million houses. The estimated total requirement 
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would thus be 2.84 million houses. Assuming that the average cost 
of construction of a house would be Rs. 3,00ft—^Rs. 4,000, the total 
cost of construction for the required number of houses would be over 
Rs. 10,000 million ($ 2,000 million). It may not be possible for the 
country to undertake an investment of this order, even if the housing 
programme were to be spread over, say, ten years. ^ It would thus 
appear that the difficulties in providing adequate housing of a reason¬ 
able standard are economic, rather than social or technical. The 
whole problem would, therefore, have to be viewed against the 
economic background of the country. 



CHAPTER LVm 


HOLSIXG—MODERN CONCEPTION 

TJie economic and social significance of housing has been studied 
by American and Continental writers. We in India are far behind. 
The modern conception of housing is against the idea of creating a 
conglomeration of buildings erected without planning and often result¬ 
ing in mere mechanical extension of existing urban centres. Wc 
may indicate what wf‘ mean by modern housing from a quotation 
from Catherine Bauer in the book “ Modern Housing.” 

The ideal has undoubtedly been the self-contained regional 
town, complete with assorted industries, and agricultural belt and 
full facilities for social life. This is the one way to carry the premises 
underlying modern housing and planning through to a really satis¬ 
factory conclusion. The building of completely new cities, of a size 
and extent limited in advance and located scientifically in respect 
of natural resources, manufacture and distribution, is the only way 
in which tlie use—standards embodied on a small scale in the best 
modern housing can be enlarged to include all of modern liumaii 
environment.” 

The new onilook is tending towards the promotion of land de¬ 
velopment and liousing as a co-ordinated process in order to assist 
the growth of community life, including employment, on a rationa 
basis. The housing problem should be approached from this point 
of view. The ideal to be realised is the provision of hygienic homes 
for the ^vorkers and of facilities for full community life. 

Housing, (jr provision of shelter, must be regarded as f)nc of the 
most important of the public utilities and social services—an indis¬ 
pensable necessity of life—which will have to be attended to as an 
integral and essential part of the National Plan. It includes a group 
of industries producing building materials. 

Housing and town and village planning must be considered as 
being complementary to each other. Housing alone, just houses 
to live in, even of good standard are by no means enough. In ad¬ 
dition wc should have a good all-round frame-work for living, re 
creation, exercise, entertainment, public health facilities etc., all these 
must be taken into account of planning. Housing in its wider sense 
is concerned wdth the development of residential areas in such a 
manner as to provide for the people hygienic dwellings in pleasant 
and healthy surroundings, with facilities for recreational and social 
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activities. Planning is concerned with the equitable distribution of 
the available land according to the various needs of the community, 
which include the provision for residential and industrial areas, space 
for broad thoroughiares, parks and gardens, and further development. 
Thus the planning of land distribution and the development of 
housing seek to achieve jointly the purpose of transforming the 
physical environment in order to create suitable conditions i'or health- 
fill living. 

In foreign countries a good deal of attention has been devoted to- 
the problem of city and town planning as an important post-war 
measure, but in India this has received but scant attention. It is a 
blot on civilisation that a large majority of workers should be doomed 
to live in dirt, disease and squalor, darkening the sunshine of the 
world's health and prosperity by seizing as a reservoir of diseases, 
plagues and epidemics. 

'Vhe policy in the past of not planning foi* an organic development 
of the entire city or town and the absence of eifective control over 
development have led to one or more of the following evils ‘ 

(a) Inappropriate land use ; as for example, commercial or 
industrial areas devoted to residential uses or vice versa. 

(b) Marked discrepancy between the owncr^s ideas of the value 
of his property and its actual value for its appropriate use. 

(c) People in higher and middle social and economic strata moving 
out to more open areas leaving only the poor in the area once occu¬ 
pied by them. 

(d) Dilapidation and decay due to age, neglect, or faulty cons¬ 
truction, resulting in the occupation of the property by persons of 
lower income groups* 

(f) Overcrowding of land by its more intense use by the owner 
by successive building operations to realise a higher income on his 
property. 

(/) In some cases, the feai' of what the neighbours might do with 
their property*, prevents the owner from carrying out desirable im¬ 
provements. 

(g) The liberal policy pursued by local authorities in providing 
greater facilities in outlying areas developed by them wiiile neglecting 
the older urban areas. 

(A) While some areas have degenerated into slums and can be 
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•easily recognised, others, which are in an incipient stage, cannot 
be so readily recognised. 

The problem of industrial housing can be envisaged as consisting 
of three parts:—How to catch up with the arrears of house-building, 
how to prevent a recurrence of the evil by planning new constructions 
and how to demolish and replan worn out and unhealthy parts of 
the city. But a much more serious question presents itself: should 
there not be a limit to the growth of a city, its size depending upon 
that level at which its citizens can most beneficially satisfy their social 
■and economic needs ? That will, of course, require regional economic 
planning and decentralisation of industries for controlling future 
industrial aggregations. 

The first part of the problem, to rectify the errors of the past, 
is obviously by far the most complicated task. The gravity of the 
situation is aggravated by the fact that the housing conditions of the 
vast majority of even the existing industrial workers are deplorable by 
even the minimum standard of health and privacy. In no capitalistic 
country of world has this problem been completely solved. Nowhere 
do we find a complete elimination of slum areas. 

To house the rapidly growing population of our cities we have 
to contemplate the provision of housing accommodation on a mass 
scale. New methods of mass construction of houses require to he 
especially studied by us. Both in the United States and Great 
Britain studies regarding new building technique are making progress. 

Slum clearance is another important problem. Low standards 
of living and wages aggravate the situation while lack of large funds 
defies practical solution. It is often stated that slums can be re¬ 
moved by wholesale acquisition of these areas at great expense. A 
very convenient way out of the difficulty of high land values would 
be the application of the Land Alienation and Acquisition Act, for 
the construction of decent living quarters for working men. This 
question is seriously engaging the attention of the Government of India 
ever since the Hon’ble Prime Minister visited slums in Kanpur 
(February 1952). 

The planning of the workers’ habitation is a part of planned 
^conoxnic development. Soviet Russia and some other European 
counties like Sweden, Austria and Germany, have set example 
in this respect. Every worker is entitled to living space according 
to civilised standards. For India, the housing proposed by the 
National Planning Committee was 100 sq. ft. of living space per capita. 
The Committee further recommended a two-fold test; (a) that the 
accommodation or room space avoids over-crowding, (b) therc^ should 
be ample privacy and separation of sexes which alone can ensure 
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happy and decent living. In most of the industrial countries housing 
policy holds an important place in the social activities of the State. 
In Western countries the State has adopted legislative measures to 
ameliorate housing conditions. Besides, U. S. A. and Great Britain, 
the Union of South Africa and Australia have made advances. Under 
the Housing Act of South Africa the Government helps the local 
authorities with advance of money at low interest rates for the cons¬ 
truction of houses. Similarly the South Australian Act of 1936—39 
‘ empowered a Trust to purchase or lease land and to build low-cost 
houses thereon.’ The Slum Reclamation and Housing Act, 1938, 
provides for the improvement of existing housing conditions, de¬ 
termination of minimum standards with which new houses must 
■comply, reclamation of insanitary areas, provision of houses for per- 
:sons of limited means, etc. Great improvement has taken place in 
\^ictoria as a result of this Act. 

We may briefly indicate some recent developments in the Western 
countries in national housing programmes. Between the two World 
wars the provision of adequate housing for the people was recognised in 
most European countries as an urgent and important social problem. 
Governments accepted the view that “ housing has become a public 
utility” and that the right to live in a decent dwelling has taken 
its place in the national minima, the right to good and abundant 
water, to sanitation, to adequate fire and police protection, to the 
use of paved and lighted roads, to education, to a certa in amount 
of medical care, and, in most European countries, to various forms 
•of social insurance.” 

These national housing schemes have certain features, which 
include control by a public authority over housing standards and 
financial aid directed towards promoting the building of houses of 
the required quality and in sufficient numbers, and the maintenance 
of the scales of rent at reasonable levels. In order to ensure quality, 
some countries have organised ” national agencies for establishing 
standards, for supplying information, education, plans and technical 
advice, and for conducting experiments in materials and methods.” 

Local authorities in the United Kingdom have been entrusted 
with the responsibility for working class housing by a series of Acts. 
Every local authority must review the housing needs of its area and 
submit to the Government proposals for the provision of new houses 
for its working class population. By the Housing (Financial Pro¬ 
vision) Act, 1938, grants from the exchequer vary from S 5-10-0 per 
house per annum for 40 years in respect of accommodation for the 
rehousing of persons displaced in pursuance of clearance and re- 
•development operations to a graded payment ranging from $ 11 to 
•f 25 per flat per annum for the same period in the case of blocks 
if flats built on extensive sites. Housing for members of the agri- 
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cultural population is subsidised to the extent of $ 10 per house per 
year for 40 years. Local authorities are required, as a general rule^ 
to make contributions from their own funds on the basis of 50 per /rent 
of the Government contributions although in respect of agricultural 
liousing their contribution is $ 1 per home per annum for 40 years. 

The improvement trusts and the municipal bodies, the employers 
and the workers all will have to work in collaboration to achieve the 
tasks of planned housing. Each body or organisation will have to 
pool its resources and energies and work under the direction of a 
Town Planning Authority. In this connection it is suggested that 
Cooperative housing societies comprising industrial workers should be 
organised. l!)clails about the working of these soci(‘ties have been given 
separately. 

But planned liousing will have to take into consideration not 
merely the provision of minimum floor space, ventilation, lighting, 
sanitation and privacy but also the zoning of construction into indus¬ 
trial, residential and business areas so as to achieve inter-movement 
between the three at the least effort and expense. The Government 
must, llierefure, pass a Town Planning Act. 'Fhc essentials of suc¬ 
cessful housing should also be noted in tliis connection. Inter alia^ 
they include mass production of houses in order to reduce their costs 
to minimum, good designs for houses, good l)uilding materials so as 
to minimise their maintenance cost and finalK provision for tJie 
ownership of the houses to pass on to their oceupanis after a regular 
payment of instalments. This scheme has been successfully iniple^ 
men ted in Australia. 

Along willi these essentials, the urgent need of community services 
in housing and town planning must be stressed. Community build¬ 
ings in the heart of the city w'ill act as the focal point for the social 
and cultural life of the citizens. The planning ol* the social life is, 
therefore, a sine qua non of an all-round housing and town planning 
scheme. Improvement in respect of civic services must also go hapd 
in hand with planned housing. In recent years, the public utility 
services have seriously deteriorated in our cities. The public health 
services have been over-strained. These services will have to be 
improved and co-ordinated lest the good effects of planned housing 
be nullified. 

In all Western countries, construction of housing by local bodies 
and the State has been universally adopted and private enterprKc 
virtually done away with. Great Britain has recently implemented 
big subsidised schemes of municipal housing and has prepared a 
comprehensive project of housing improvement for post-w^ar planning. 
Similarly, Government subsidised low cost housing in New YoA 
represents today the largest public-financed housing programme in* 
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any single metropolitan area in the world. Full details are given 
separately. Our cities should also launch public housing schemes, 
the burden of which, according to Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee, 
should be met “ through the increase of municipal taxation, subsidy 
from local government and contribution from the employers.” 
Outside the cities and towns the improvement trusts sould be sup¬ 
plied with adequate finances by the Government either directly 
through a subsidy or loan or indirectly through the guarantee of 
debentures floated by the Trusts for planned housing development. 
What is wanted is the combination of Government, local bodies and 
In'g employers to execute a housing programme. The programme 
should include, besides directly undertaking building work, assistance 
in the form of loans and of subsidies, procurement and provision of 
land and building materials to public and private bodies undertaking 
to build. 

Planned housing development represents one of the most helpful 
and beneficial items in any scheme of social security in India. To 
those who assert that India cannot afford to spend more money for 
industrial housing, there can be only one reply that she can no longer 
afford to delay such expenditure. The Government and the indus¬ 
trialists cannot in any case neglect this problem, without playing 
havoc with the health of the industrial workers. If we are to indus¬ 
trialise, we must do so on a sound basis. It would not do to per¬ 
petuate the inhuman living conditions of the masses of labour, while 
the city’s industries are humming with activity. It is about time 
that, in our frantic call for industrial growth in India, we paused and 
looked back for a moment at the heritage we are losing by this lop¬ 
sided development. It is about time that we made a drastic change 
in our values of life. Whilst we build up a new India, whilst we 
build up a new city, we must also try to improve the lot of those un- 
ibrtunate souls who help in the building up of the nation. 



CHAPTER UX 

HOUSING STANDARDS 

Minimum standards of housing construction and environmental 
conditions are laid down in most housing laws and regulations for 
safe-guarding the physical, mental and social health of the community. 
Such standards are needed both in order to ensure that new cons¬ 
truction complies with fundamental minimum requirements, and in 
order to provide a criterion for ihc selection of those existing houses 
which need to be repiJred or replaced. The need is particularK 
evident in the case of the great urban agglomeratic»ns developed as a 
result of the industrial expansion and population increase of the past 
centurv. A recognition of this need has led in recent years to a 
number of attempts b\' ofKcial and other investigations to formulate 
the “basic principles of healthful housing’’ and to translate these 
principles into specific recjuiremenls and regulations. The magnitude 
of the building programmes now being planned in many countries 
makes the further investigation of this subject and the formulation 
of standards appropriate to difl'erent conditions a matter of special 
iroportanec at the present time. 

(a) Statement of Law and Practice 

The “ housing problem ’ may be defined in general terms as the 
problem of achieving and maintaining an adec]uate minimuni 
standard of housing for all groups of the population. The nature and 
the dimensions of the problem thus depend on what is regarded as 
an adequate minimum standard. For both the analysis of existing 
conditions and the framing of policy, the definition of housing standards- 
is therefore of vital importance. Such a definition may be in 
general terms or it may take the form of detailed technical speci¬ 
fications which should be adopted by the owners or occupiers of existing 
houses or builders of new houses. The definition may include both 
standards of occupancy and standards of construction including 
specifications concerning both the structures and equipment of the 
house and its location and other relationship to its environment. 

For the purposes of actual application and en f orce ment, speci¬ 
fic definition is, of course, essential. Since, however, the specific 
requirements which need to be met in different climates and locations, 
and since what is regarded as an adequate standard of comfort or 
amenity, varies according to local custom and level of incomes, there 
is a wide range of variation both in the ways in which the specific 
requirements are defined in different national and local housing laws 
and regulations and in the standards or levels which these definitions 
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represent. In the case of standards of occupancy, for example, the 
requirements concerning the minimum amount of space per 
person are expressed in terms merely of over-all cubic dimen¬ 
sions for the house as a whole, or of cubic space per occupant in 
any occupied room, or of minimum area of total floor space, sometimes 
of maximum number of persons per room of specified size, or of the 
maximum number or numbers, age and sex of persons per bedroom, 
and sometimes in terms of a combination of two or more of such 
factors. Because of these differences in methods of definition, few 
close comparisons which it is possible to make disclose that even 
between countries with broadly similar climatic conditions, cultural 
back-ground and inc:ome levels and indeed between different regions 
within a single country, there is considerable variation in the standards 
prescribed. 

A similar range of variation exists in the case of the standards 
set for othei* nnijor features of housing design, such as of sanitary and 
toilet facilities, ventilation, the relation of window size to floor area 
and the degree of protection to - be afforded against the elements. 
Even greatei- variety is to be found in the thousands of local building 
codes and other regulations whicth govern the details of building 
construction including the principles of design, the types, quantities 
and qualities of material and etjuipment and the standards of w^ork-* 
inanship. 

li is thus impracticable to lay down any generally applicable 
specific standards. What, however, appears to be both practicable 
and useful is a statement in general terms of the broad principles 
which should underlie any specific definition of housing reqiiiremenU. 

Among the various studies which might be taken as a basis lor 
the formulation of such a statement special reference may be made 
to the series of reports prepared by the Housing Commission of the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations. The Commission 
reviewed the various problems connected with the hygiene of build¬ 
ing and dwellings and of urban and rural planning and enunciated 
general principles relating to such matters as the construction of walls, 
partitions, floors, ceilings and ixK>fs, the space required per person, 
window design, the orientation of houses and rooms, the equipment 
of the dw^elling in relation to heating and artificial lighting and also 
ventilation, air cooling and air conditioning, water supply, sewage 
and garbage disposal. 

The work of the league's Housing Commission was supplemented 
by that of National Housing Committee established in , certain, 
countries to co-operate with the Commission. Of particular interest 
is a comprehensive and detailed report on ‘Basic Principles of Health¬ 
ful Housing’ prepared by the National Committee on the Hygiene of 
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Housing of the American Public Health Association. This Report 
enunciates thirty basic principles, with specific rcc|uirements and 
suggests methods for attainment of each. The principles and specific 
requirements are, the Report states, “based on fundamental biological 
I cquirements of human organism” and “are believed to be funda¬ 
mental minima required for the promotion of physical, mental, and 
social health, essential in low-rent as well as high cost housing, on 
the farm as well as in the city dwelling.” The principles are given 
below :— 

[ij Fundamental Physiological needs 

1) Maintenance of thermal environment wliich will avoid 
undue heat loss from the human body. 

,2) Maintenance of a tiiermal environment which will permit 
adequate heat loss from the human body. 

3) Provision of an atmosphere of reasonable chemical purity. 

4) Provision of adequate daylight illumination and avoidance 
of undue daylight glare. 

5) Provision for admission of direct sunlight. 

6) Provision of adequate artificial illumination and avoidance 
of glare. 

;7) Provision against excessive noise. 

8) Provision of adequate space for exercise and for the play of 
children. 

(9) Provision of adequate privacy for the individual. 

(10) Provision of opportunities for normal family life. 

^11) Provision of opportunities for normal community life. 

; 12) Provision of facilities which make possible the performance 
of the tasks of the household without undue physical and 
mental strain. 

(13) Provision of facilities for maintenance of cleanliness of the 
dwelling and of the p)er$on. 

{,14) Provision of possibilities for aesthetic satisfaction in the 
home and its surroundings. 

(15) Concordance with prevailing social standards of the local 
community. 

(it) Protection mgainat Contagion 

(16) Provision of a water supply of safe sanitary quality available 
to the dwelling. 

n?) Protection of the water supply system against pollution 
within the dwelling. 

18) Provision of toilet facilities of such a. character as to 
minimise the danger of transmitting dnease. 

J9) Protection against sewage contamination of the interior 
surfaces of the dwelling. 

(20) Avoidance of insanitary conditions in the vicinity of the 
dwelling. 
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(21) Exclusion from the dwelling of vermin which may play, a 
part in the transmission of disease. 

(22) Provision of facilities for keeping milk and food unde- 
composed. 

{Hi) Protection against accidents 

(23) Erection of the dwelling with such materials and methods 
of construction as to minimise danger of accidents due to 
collapse of any part of the structure. 

‘ (24) Provision of sufficient space in sleeping rooms to minimise 
the danger of contact infection. 

(25) Control oi‘condition likely to cause fires or to promote their 
spread. 

(26) Provision of adequate facilities for escape in case of fire. 

(27) Protection against danger of electrical shocks and 
burns. 

(28) Protection against gas poisonings. 

(29) Protection against falls and other mechanical injuries in 
the h<^me. 

(30) Protection of the neighbourhood against the hazards f)f 
automobile traffic. 

The list of principles represents the most elaborate and precise 
formulation of its kind so far attempted. The Australian Common¬ 
wealth Housing Commission listed the following principles to which 
the design of a dwelling should conform : 

(a) Adequate light and ventilation. 

{b) Adequate sleeping accommodation to provide healthy 
conditions, 

(r) Adequate living spacc^ so as to avokl the liictions which 
arise from over-crowding. 

(rf) An allotment of land for general use by the family. 

(e) Adequate and well designed living space with modern 
equipment for all functions so as to reduce work and elimi¬ 
nate household drudgery and thus allow full social life 
to be enjoyed. 

It will thus be observed that different countries have a different 
standard altogether. The main differences are due to the difference 
in climatic and sociological conditions, the mode (^>f living and habits 
of people. Having stated the general standards let us now turn to 
Asia. 

Standards in Asia 

Asian concepts of housing are medieval, and no attention is paid 
to the natural needs of human life, so complex in pattern in the 
modern industrial age. 
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The one room tenements in cities and the hutments in rural areas, 
where human beings and animals are huddled together, are ideal 
neither for the functioning of human life, nor for the organisation 
of family life, nor the maintenance of health. Community centres 
ran only function after standards of a minimum housing are laid 
down. The human habitation, in order of importance must provide 
for adequate and well laid out places for a bed room of at least 1,500 
<*ubic feet for every two inhabitants, a kitchen, a dining room and 
a parlour for the family. Adequate and clean water supply, lighting, 
provision for the disposal of garbage, bathrooms, urinals and lavatories 
are imperative lor each home. 

The sanitation of the buildings and grounds require organisation 
and supcr\*ision. 'I'hc community centre of social sciAice should, 
therefore, provide scientific housing administration. This should be 
entrusted to specially trained and qualified social wwkers. 

In India the housing standards generally vary from Stale to State 
if not from district to district, partly due to diflerence in the economic 
e<mditions but mainly due to the climatic environments, sociological 
circumstances, building traditions, topographical features and occu¬ 
piers’ profession. Therefore, all the minimum standards specified 
will not be valid for all places. 

rhe broad <*onccptif)n of minimum standard should be based 

consideration of sanitation, comfort, convenicncre, safety and social 
and national objective such as promotion of efficiency in labour and 
of human values. Some f)l' these ma\' have to be modified due to 
economic consideration'^. 

Site • 

-\ healthy, adequate site in the proximity of parent industry with 
sufficient extent for future expansion is desirable. 

Streets 

The minimum width rif the main road should be 60 ft. and that of 
internal road 30 It. 'Hie construction should be strong and durable, 
])rovided with proper storm water drainage. I’he surface should be 
dust-proof whei-evcr possible. The land under roads and lanes should 
l )e about 20 j>er cent of the whole or about 36 per cent of the building 


Amenities 

Sites for all the civic requirements such as those of medical relief, 
education, recreation, administration, shopping and the like should 
be provided to an extent of 25 per cent of the whole or nearly J of the 
area of residential sites w'hich will be about 55 per cent of the 
whole. 
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Services 

The plots should not be back to back but should have a back service 
lane of at least 15 ft. width. It shall carry as many services as pos¬ 
sible, such as water supply, sewage, storm drainage, electricity and 
the like. There should be ample provision of portable water on the 
minimum basis of 40 gallons per capita for all purposes including 
municipal and domestic use. The sewage system should be separate 
from storm water and should be underground and water closets should 
be served by water carriage system. There shall be adequate pro¬ 
vision for lighting of streets and food and cheap transportation 
services, such as bus, street car and railway. 

House 

The built up area shall not exceed 1 /4 to 1 /3 of the plot area : the 
marginal spaces whereof shall not be less than 15 ft. 

The question of the standard of living was examined by the 
\ arious Committees and Sub-Committees appointed from time to time 
and the views ol' some of the important Committees are given 
1 )elow:— 

1 he Housing Sub-Committee of the National Planning Committee 
thought that the floor area including that of verandah should be at 
least 60 sq. ft. per adult, though the aim of the National Planning 
Committee w'as 100 sq. ft. The minimum height should be 9 ft. clear. 

I he rooms should have at least an external wall abutting an open 
space ; openings for light and ventilation being l/7th of the floor 
area, excluding door area. There should be through ventilation. 
Staircases and passages and corridors to be of minimum width of 3 ft. 
and 4 ft. respectively, of fire proof construction with proper light and 
N'entiJation. Though detached houses may be preferable, semi- 
<letachcd ones will in some cases l^e practical. In most of the cases, 
however, row-type structures would be necessary ; this should not 
Jiave more than 20 tenements disti'ibuted over tw'o floors at the 
maximum. Multiple storeyed buildings should be adopted only 
\vhere land cost was very high. The accommodation for a familv 
should have a main room, 15' x 10' a kitchen 8' X 6', a verandah 
9 X 6J , a bathroom T x 34' and a W. C. 4' x 3'. 

About the material the Committee felt that the external walls and 
roofs should give protection from weather in all seasons. Floor should 
if possible but such as would not induce cold and 

the hke. Unglazed tiles, properly maintained mud floor, lime con- 
rretc and the like were suggested for the floor but it was felt that a 
•detailed study to find out a suitable paving material was necessary. 

Fixtures and Fitments depended on the mode of living of the 
occupant, climate and the like and would therefore vary from place 
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to place. Indian workers like to have built in fixtures and fitments^ 
unlike their comrades in foreign countries. 

They also felt that care should be given to the sanitary require¬ 
ments such as washing and cleaning arrangements, proper plumbing,, 
liygienc storage, vermin prevention, fire protection, proper upkeep 
and the like. 

The Health Survey and Development Committee laid down the^ 
following standard requirements as essential for the maintenance of 
health amongst the workers:— 

“ In our opinion the housing of the industrial population is pri¬ 
marily the responsibility of the Governments conc:erned. The folkAv- 
ing minimum standards of housing are, we consider, required for the 
health of the industrial worker and his famiK*; 

“ (/) For a single man : a room 10 ft. x 12 ft. X 10 ft. and a 
verandah 8 ft. x 10 ft. For a group of such quarters there should 
be provided community kitchens, latrines and l)alhing places in ac¬ 
cordance with standards to be prescribed by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Where common kitchens arc not provided, provision should 
be made for choolas in the verandahs with siiital>le chimneys for the 
outlet of smoke. Where latrines and bathing places for common use 
are erected, they should be at a reasonable distance from the quarters, 
and if possible, connected by a covered way for protection during 
bad weather. 

‘‘ (m) For a family: for a married couple, two rooms 10 ft. X 
12 ft. X 10 ft. w^ith a verandah, kitchen, bathroom and latrine. 
For a family including grown up children the accommodation should 
be increased by at least one extra room of similar size. 

“ {Hi) In regard to sanitary conveniences, we suggest that so far 
as possible, septic tank and soil distribution systems should be in¬ 
troduced so that the handling of nightsoil may be avoided.” 

The Industrial Housing Sub-Committee of the Standing Labour 
Committee observed as follows:— 

“ While not forgetting the economic conditions in this country*, 
it is clear that in laying down a minimum standard of housing we 
must see that the standard does in fact ensure the provi.sion of the 
essentials necessary for the maintenance of health and that it also 
provides conditions compatible with a decent standard of human 
existence. The most simple requirements for a reasonable, even if* 
elementary, family life and the need to provide for the separation of the 
.sexes, particularly in sleeping accommodation, make a two-room 
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house the irreducible minimum. This standard is receiving wide* 
spread support all over the country today, but we must point that 
it should not be taken to represent the ultimate standard ; it is 
put forward here purely because it affords that improvement in the 
standard of health and living for the mass of our workers which is, 
in our view, an inescapable minimum needing immediate attainment 
in all new housing schemes.” 

They also said that a house to accommodate an industrial worker 
and his family should comprise at least 2 rooms, a kitchen with 
storage space for food and fuel, an independent bath room, a lavatory, 
verandahs, preferably both in front and at the back, and a courtyard 
in the case of single storey houses, and be provided with an adequate 
supply of water and where possible with water-borne sanitation. 

The total floor area of the 2 rooms was prescribed at 240 sq. ft. 
exclusive of verandah, the height of at least 7 feet and the cubii 
capacity of 1,000 eft. The Committee also thought that the maiii 
rooms should not be one behind the other and slioiild be provided 
with doors and windows. 

The Madras Provincial Housing Commit Ice recommended the 
following standards:— 

Minimum living space—The minimum floor (carpet) space re¬ 
quired for a dwelling house of six inmates should be 340 sq. ft. 
including verandahs and the mean floor area per adult?") sq. ft. and 
40 sq, ft. per child under ten years. 

Minimum floor area of a living or bed room—T he minimum floor 
area of a living or bed room should preferably be 120 sq. ft. but in 
no case should it be less than 80 sq. ft. and at least one room should 
not be less than 120 sq. ft., the height being 9 ft. and 10 ft. in the case 
of sloping and flat roof respectively. The minimum plinth level should 
'be 18 inches above the level of the centre of the. nearest street. Door 
would be of diflerent sizes, but the height of the doors should be less 
than 6 ft. 3 inches, preferably not less than 6 ft. 9 inches for the 
main doors. The width should not be less than 3 feet for main doors. 

In regard to the amenities to be provided for each house, the 
Committee recommended the following:— 

(i) A built-in cup-board in each bed and living room. 

(ii) Pegs for hanging clothes. 

(iTi) Shelves in the kitchen for keeping utensils and supplies. 

(fr) A raised platform for fire place with a chimney to serve as 
smoke outlet. 

(v) Adequate supply of pure water. 
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(ni) Compound wall or line fence. 

(vtf) Independent bath rooms^ bath water being led away to 
underground drains or distributed over as large an area of 
land as possible. 

{tdii) Latrines fully sanitated and connected to underground 
drains or septic tanks and dispersion trenches. 

The Mitra Committee recommended that the minimum accom¬ 
modation in any railway house must be two rooms and a verandah 
with a total floor space of not less than 325 sq. ft. This would be 
exclusive of a kitchen, bathing place and storage acconunodation. 
An additional room, however, was considered necessary in some 
eases with grown up children as otherwise separation of sexes is not 
possible. 

Regarding the size of a living room, a dimension of 12 ft. X 10 ft. 
as the minimum was recommended. The lieight for a gable roof 
should be 12 feet at the centre and 9 feet at the eaves. For a flat 
roof the height should not be less than 11 feet. Minimum plinth 
level 18” above ground level was recommended. 

The height oi’ door should not be less than G feet 3 inches and 
should preferably be not less than 6 feet 9 inches for main doors. 
I’he width should not be less than 3 feet for main doors but may he 1 
foot 9 inches for bathrooms. The kitclicn should have an area of 60 
sq. ft. The back verandah near the kitchen should not be less than 
7 feet wide and 12 feet long. 
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LAND FOR HOUSING. 

A house consists of land as well as structure and land is the pre¬ 
requisite for house building. In fact, the character of the house is 
influenced by the contour, amount and price of available land. 

With the increase in density of population grow the difRculties in 
f>btaining suitable land for housing. As communities grow and 
)louses are built together, environment more and more determines the 
character and cost of the house as well as its future value. Towns 
and cities not only create problems of location and surroundings, but 
the need of providing suitable streets, sewers ; water and other im¬ 
provements. The problems of urban areas are manifold, complex 
and intriguing. They affect urban families in many ways—where 
they live, how they live, where and how they work and what recrea¬ 
tional facilities the\ may enjoy. 

Availability of land 

In Western countries much land is made available, (1) by the 
increased distances from the main centres of commercial and 
industrial activity within which land may be pul to urban use, and 
(2) by the intensive utilisation of land possible within these wide 
limits. 

In Western countries the change in emphasis has come about for 
frlur reasons ; (I) the greater accessibility of outlying land to com¬ 
mercial and industrial centres brought about by rapid transit lines, 
highways buses and private motor cars ; (2) reduction in large cities 
of the amount of land required for a given amount of building space 
made possible by the elevator ; (3) speculative over-development and 
the creation of surplus building sites in the belief that population 
growth would keep pace with technical possibilities ; and (4) failure 
tf) overcome the economic and social barriers that prev'cnt the proper 
utilisation of land in the centres of cities. 

As a result, there are numerous subdivided but unused sites on 
the outskirts of towns and cities. Vacant plots are scattered in so- 
called built-up sections, and idle or under improved sites fill the dep¬ 
reciated areas surrounding the centres of cities—districts once marked 
for the expansion of commercial, industrial, or high apartment use 
that now seems unlikely to occur. The most immediate effect is the 
freezing of intrinsically desirable land which builders might use with 
advantage to themselves, their customers and the community. In 
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India conditions are a bit different. Land is generally available 
except in big industrial towns like Bombay and Calcutta. 

Effect of location on the availability of land 

To be suitable for a housing development, a location must have 
certain characteristics, among which the following are especially 
important:— 

1. It should be in the path of urban growth for the type and 

class of dwelling proposed. 

2. The structures already standing should be in harmony with 

the proposed dwellings. 

3. The site should be capable of preparation without undue 

expense for the class of dwelling proposed. It should be 
free from the danger of flood, subsidence and not exposed to 
health hazard caused by smoke, fog, chemical fumes* 
stagnant ponds or marshes, poor surface drainage, or excess¬ 
dampness. 

4. The location should be protected from inharmonious land 

uses by national barriers, zoning, protective covenants, or 
preferably all three. 

5. It should be accessible at reasonable costand time through 

customary means of transportation to schools, shopping 
centres, religious and recreational facilities and places oi' 
employment. 

6. It should have streets and utilities suitable to the proposed 

development. 

7. It should have some natural or created appeal as a resi¬ 

dential neighbourhood, such as attractiveness of terrain, 
landscaping, layout of streets, and absence of noise, traflic 
hazards and other objectionable structures. 

Cost of Land 

Prices naturally influence the availability of land for housing. 
The drift towards the outlying sections of cities has been due to a 
search for land cheap enough to permit the building of apartments 
or single family dwellings at attractive prices. 

The value of land is an abtruse and elusive concept. In good times 
the demands of optimistic bidders force prices beyond the real value 
of land as measured by the future earning power of the property. In 
depressions owners may sell their property at prices lower than pro¬ 
bable earnings over a long period would justify. Moreover, there is 
no regular common market place for land, where, as with many 
commodities, prices and trends are revealed. 

In a land like America and U. K. where populations arc constantly 
shifting, where standards ofliving are fluctuating or advancing, where 
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techniques of industry and business change' with unprecedented 
lapidity, confusion in the physical pattern of communities and ob- 
.solesccnce of investment in real property are unavoidable. Indeed 
this obsolescence may become index of movement and progress. 
Such progress does not take place by a process of rational planning 
but by that pioneering spirit which destroys, in the interest of today, 
what society may be needing tomorrow. In India this stage is yet far 
off, though there is a similar tendency in big towns. 

I 

The value of raw land for housing purposes is derived from its 
natural character as a suitable building site. Where land presents 
such problems as drainage, dilliculties in the construction of basements 
and cellars owing to rock formation or seepage soft ground in need 
of piling before construction, slopes making building or access costly, 
\alues are of necessity lower. Where land is of such quality as to 
involve no extra effort or cost, however, and where use is not hampered 
by physical conditions, values arc not affected. 

It is not possible to separate the land problem as it affects housing 
I'rom the larger problems of community space, its distribution and use. 
1 ndeed no parcel of land can be evaluated either in economic or social 
terms without taking into account the relation it bears to its place in the 
< ommunity as one of particular importance to its present as well as 
future use. In fact aside from agricultural value, land has no value 
except that which can be derived from its relation to the community, 
not alone as a stable commodity, but also as an entity changing in 
time and space at particular rates of speed. Thus land values must 
be based upon a four dimensional formula, in which space, position 
in the community, time, and rate of charge must be taken into 
account. 

IwAnd economics and urban living are inseparable. Land values 
arc part of the total residential value of the city or town in which they 
are situated, and their uses are a direct result of the sum total of the 
economic and social requirements of the whole community. This 
is not always a condition which may be summed up in quantitative 
or qualitative values, because our cities and towns are made up, not 
of a synchronized set of factors, but of a series of layers of conditions 
and demands which are superimposed upon the community over a 
considerable period of time, during which fluctuations in the rate of 
<levelopment, improvement of standards and economic disturbances 
have c^n taking place. In addition, the accumulation of legal 
restrictions and controls over land uses, after some of the more desi¬ 
rable lands have been developed, makes a categorical evaluation of 
building sites in relation to the community difficult, if not impossible. 

In order to understand the relation that land bears to the location, 
distribution and cost of housing, it is important to analyse rather 
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minutely the factors which make certain lands suitable ibr housinf^ 
and the bases upon which values or costs are established. 

Broadly speaking, the suitability of land for housing purposes 
depends upon the following factors:— 

1. National character of raw land as building site. 

2. Its geographic relation to the community. 

3. Its quantitative relation to present and future needs. 

4. Its stability and future possibilities. 

5. Its place in the evolving community. 

6. Its exposure to outer influences. 

7. Available community services. 

8. Its obligations as present and future investment. 

9. Its capacity for economic development. 

10. The relation of units of ownership to use. 

11. Degree of intensity and variety of development possible. 

12. Margin of profit to be derived from additional inx estment and 

management. 

13. Social controls of use and their relation to stability of invest¬ 

ment and possibility for speculation. 
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THE HOUSE AS AN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT. 

The nature of the product itself is one of the important 
factors that determine the cost of producing an article. The house« 
reduced to its simplest forms, is a large, ponderous, complex, and 
expensive product. Climatic conditions, factors as well as wide 
variations in personal tastes have a profound bearing on the character 
of the house building industry. 

Physical Characteristics of the dwelling 

The house which is the centre of family life must provide space for 
cooking and eating, living and sleeping and frec|ucntly the rearing 
of children. It should be so arranged as to facilitate these activities, 
foster harmonious family life and minister to the privacy and in¬ 
tegrity of the individual. 'I'he house should not be too large or 
complex, it should create an atmosphere of comtbri and quiet, be 
fresh and cheerful, commodifius within and have ample surrounding 
space. 

House building is the only industry which translates so many 
ideals into material terms. In such terms, the house is a fixed, durable 
enclosure, providing protection from the elements and including the 
spaces and facilities necessary for carrying on llimil)’ life. Even a 
one-room cottage or c:abiii is a bulky commodity with a complex func¬ 
tion. The mcxlern dwelling is often as intricate as the functions it 
serves, in its type and layout, the materials of which it is made, 
and the ways of assembling them. 

Fixed Location 

Unlike other consumer products, fixity of location is the primary 
quality of the house. It is not only identified with a plot of ground, 
but, especially in the city, depends upon utilities, such as streets, 
walks, water and sewer pipes, gas mains, and electric cables as well 
as such.community facilities as schools, stores, temples, fire and police 
protection and hospitals. 

This situation would not be much different if dwellings were 
ready demountable, or if, like trailers, they remained on wheels. No 
matter how short its stay in a locality, a mobile or semi-mobile 
dwelling must have a definite site, be dependent upon the services 
provided for that site, and subject to the limitations, charges and 
conditions prescribed for the use of the site. Consequently, all aspects 
of the urban economy associated with land values, taxes, changing 
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uses, become part of the housing picture and directly or indirectly 
affect dwelling costs. 

A builder must know that fixity of site subjects the liouse to 
numerous local regulations covering land use, construction, character 
of occupancy and the like, as well as to equally numerous customs 
and practices. Often they are so complicated that only long ex- 
];erience provides that necessary knowledge. Consequently the 
the non-local builder is placed at a disadvantage, and building orga¬ 
nisations that might operate over a wide territory are discouraged. 

Except in the largest and most active areas, the creation of house¬ 
building companies large enough to use industrialised methods is 
handicapped. Fixed location has thus tended to keep the building 
industry a local as ^vc^ as a costly business. 

Bulk constitutes a major problem in the housing industry. Because 
it must be adapted to a particular site, the mass and weight of it house 
have made it difficult to j)roduce at a distance. Moreover, since 
in their unassembled state the materials of a house arc both heavy 
and cumbersome, it has been customary, in order to reduce trans¬ 
portation costs, to make them in as small and compact forms as 
possible. 

Complexity 

A house is a complex product and its construction is as 
tied to tradition as to the land on which it rests. Traditional 
forms require a tedious installation of numerous parts and 
materials at the site ; as such it is exceedingly complex, varied 
in type and arrangements and in the number and relationship of 
parts. 

The interior of the house must be arranged to provide for its 
numerous functions. Space must be found for cooking, eating, re¬ 
creation and sleeping. Adequate arrangements for sanitary facilities 
should abo be provided. In Western countries in addition to kitchen, 
bedrooms and bath, there may be a living room, library, nursery, game 
room, music room, workshop and the like. Storage space is essential: 
a laundry room and garage are frequently required and space for the 
heating plant, water heater and fuel are almost universal require¬ 
ments. 

, In the house building industry, individual preference is more 
counted in the selection and arrangement of dwelling space. 
Architects and contract builders thrive on the heterogeneity 
of housing design. The result is to entrench the custom-built 
tradition in house construction and to dirco irage the introduction 
of repetitive methods that have led to the reduction of costs in other 
fields. 
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Variety of Structural Methods 

The multitude of materials and parts that go into a house may be 
assembled in many ways. Brick, wood, concrete, steel, all dictate 
corresponding structural systems, and for every such material there 
is a cnoicc of assembly methods. Local building practices play an 
important part in the building industr>\ Regions and towns develop 
customary ways of doing things and sometimes these practices are 
frozen in building codes. Tradition, law and the accustomed pro¬ 
cedures of workmen tend to combat the introduction of new 
methods. 

Variety of Types 

The numerous materials, parts, equipment and ^methods of 
house construction are, of course, not combined in a standard product. 
The astronomical number of possible combinations is further in¬ 
creased by the variety of dwelling types. Another marked effect 
of the durability of buildings is in the perpetuation of the established 
land pattern. Buildings are rarely demolished and then usually 
one by one. The vacated lots often restrict new construction to 
the types of building designed for the original lot pattern. The per- 
sistenc e of old buildings, often long beyond the possibility of obtaining 
an economic return, helps to force new developments into fresh, out¬ 
lying areas. Durability thus tends to limit the manner in which the 
builder may use land for new houses as well as the amount and 
location of available acreage. 

riic maintenance and alteration of the huge stock of continually 
<lcteriorating dwellings is a large and special phase of the house build¬ 
ing industry. Since the Iiou.se is a complicated .structure, repairs are 
complex and diflicult. Few houses are so built as to be easily repaired 
and a tremendous mimber of their vulnerable parts are hidden 
and scaled. The complicated nature of the house thus makes its 
maintenance unnecessarily cosily, forcing the industry to carry a huge 
«upply of parts, for which there may be an infrequent and inc alcul- 
ablc demand. 

t. 

Costs 

No commodity reciuired by the average consumer is so large;' s<» 
complex, or lasts so long as a house. If. purchased, it is the mok 
expensive article acquired by the average family. If rented; the 
monthly bill is larger for those in the lower half of the incenne scale 
than any recurring expenditure except food. ; / 

' ^• *.1 

Housing costs may be viewed from three angles: (1) 
struclion of the^ house, (2) its acquisition by the user or investor 
and (3) operation and maintenance of dwellings. All three are 
intcr-related. Use of inferior materials or un-skilled workmanship may 
lower production costs but will raise maintenance costs. On the 
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other hand, in order to assure long life and low maintenance, pro¬ 
duction costs may be too high for most prospective buyers. Again, 
the mortgage interest rate and terms of repayment greatly affect the 
kind and quality of houses that may be prodjiced. Lowering the 
interest rate and extending the life of the mortgage may make the 
house easier to acquire, but not less expensive. 

Production and Operating costs 

Part of the production cost problem is obviously one of how long 
tlie product must last and how much may lje spent on it during its 
use period. Good materials and careful workmanship simplify the 
problem of maintenance as well as operation. Attempts arc often 
made to show’ that lower operating and maintenance costs more 
than offset a substantially higher original cost. Such assertions may 
be true in specific cases and if so, the additional initial cost would be 
repaid out of maintenance. But the components of a house are 
so diverse in nature and durability that a perfect balancing of the 
elements of costs is hardly possible. Moreover, the variety among 
houses is so great that averages, even if obtainable, would 
have little meaning. 'I’lie cost of maintenance and operation depends 
partly upon the amount of wear to which the dwelling is subjected by 
its occupants and the weather, and the kind of upkeep it receives. 
The problem of reducing cost can be solved by changing the nature 
of the house itself, including its materials and modifying the prwesses 
of assembly. The house develops slowly, piecemeal and erratically. 
Nevertheless, it docs alter ; and in some respects, fairly radically. 
The main task is to produce more houses for low income groups. 

Materials and Structure 

Even though we reduce the bulk, simplify the arrangement 
and concentrate on fewer types the house remains an agglomeration 
of a vast numlier of parts and materials. The complexities of the 
house, however, often result from the grafting of innovations upon 
old forms. The result is an age-long accumulation of elements with 
a minimum of integration and simplification. In European countries 
and U. S. A. competition among manufacturers has increased the 
number of materials in common use, often with little regard tb 
their suitability, or concern for building and maintenance costs. 
So far, the form of the house has been considered without definite 
relation to methods of production. The search for lower costs, 
therefore, leads to an examination of the building industry, an in¬ 
dustry whose organisation has been influenced by the character of 
the house. By taking advantage of the possible modifications of the 
structure, new developments may also become possible. 



CHAPTER LXII 


THE irregui:aritv and inadequacy of building 

Aanyjry 


'Jlic housing activity depends on many factors such as demand for 
repairs, alterations and replacements to maintain the existing stock of 
houses, demand for additional housing arising from increase of popu¬ 
lation. Even where building costs and the total demand for housing 
remain constant, the demand for repairs, alterations and replacements 
could vary from year to year since existing houses would be of varying 
ages and in vailing states of repait's. Houses are extremely durable 
assets. The additional demand for building activity arising out of 
the necessity of increasing the stock of houses depends on increases 
in the numl)er of families living in particular Irxralities and on increaseii- 
iu the amount families are prepared to spend on housing. 

In fact, however, the average annual increase in total demand for 
Jlouses is extremely small in relation to total demand perhaps as 
low as 1,5 per cent. Though changes in the total demand for houses 
are small, Biictiiations in these changes and therefore in the demand 
for additional houses, arc likely to Ixr large. 

Hars also exert much inHiientre on the demand for houses. Births, 
niarriage and death lates, the demographic factoi's so important to 
the demand for houses, are distorted from their normal prepress and 
there are often large shifts in the IcK'^tion of population. Moreover, 
tlic effects of wars, booms and depressions on the demographic 
factors appear not only immediately but also in subsequent generations. 

The demand for housing activity is likely to l>c irregular. The 
liouse which is tlic product of building activity lasts for many years. 
Its purchase represents a substantial capital expenditure involving 
either the foregoing of annual interest or the making of instalment 
payments over many years. Decision to buy houses in any one 
year is made not with reference to the current ascertainable expendi¬ 
ture which families are prepared to make on housing but to the ex¬ 
penditure which the families mav be expected to be able to make 
during the life of the house. 

1 he supply of houses is elastic in depression and inelastic in boom. 
During the time isf depression the reduced demand can be met by a 
supply which in effect expands without any building activity, but 
while the employment and income rises, demand is increased suddenly. 
The war and post-war period provide dramatic illustrations of this 
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raovemcni. Due to the stoppage of building activity during the 
war period most people have to manage with some sort of accom¬ 
modation, but with the cessation of hostilities and the resumption 
of building activity, a tremendous pressure for new houses and for 
long delayed repairs, alterations and demolitions develops. Secondly, 
the factors determining the cost of new houses have important 
effects on the irregularity of activity in the building industry. 
Costs of houses rise easily in a boom and fairly soon choke 
off expanding demand, they fall slowly in a depression and make less 
effective whatever demand may be available. Another severe limiting 
factor on the building industry is the nature of the productive resources 
it ntteds. In a boom the industry* can expand its resources but slowly, 
while during depression it is left with large number of workers anti 
productive capacity which cannot be utilised. Factors on the supply 
side have somew'hat conflicting effects on the irregularity of building 
activity. The elasticity upwards of costs tends to cut ofl' the peaks 
of booms. The inelasticity upwards t)f production resources tends 
to prolong the boom by restricting the amount that can be supplied 
ill any period. The tendency on the part of commercial banks to 
finance housing schemes which is developing in some countries may 
also affect the irregularity of building activity. 

The demand for houses is unstable and the w'ay in which tliis 
demand is translated into a demand for building activity results in 
an enormous magnification of that instability. A general depression 
is likely to affect expectations of the future and these arc of great 
importance in determining building activity. Similarly a revival 
is likely to have a stimulating effect on liuilding activity. There are 
special determinates of building activity which operate independently 
of the general level of activity. Demographic factors may bring 
about an increase in the numlier of families, despite the off-setting 
effects of a depression, shifts in location of industry and new develop¬ 
ments in transport may occur in a depreijsion and require building 
activity. Investment in housing may become more attractive in 
a depression than industrial investment. Income from housing in¬ 
vestment depends not on the vagaries of a particular industry but 
on the ability of tenants to pay rent. 

Extensive investigations into the building cycle in the United States 
have established that every second business depression tends to co¬ 
incide with a building depression and therefore to be particularly 
severe. Perhaps the most interesting illustration of this intci*-l*ela- 
tionship is the building boom, which developed in the U. K. during 
tho thirties and which is claimed to have been a main factor responsi¬ 
ble for leading that economy out of depression. Firstly, although the 
depression was severe it largely affected employment to the lower 
income groups. Secondly, the housing shortage precipitated by the 
first World War having been acute, there was an underlying pressure 
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I'or continued building activity and an upward pressure on prices and 
rents. Thirdly, there was a substantial change in the location of popu¬ 
lation due to the shift of location of industries. On the supply side tcx>, 
there were substantial contributing ' factors such as fall in prices, 
(expansion of labour force and fall in mortgage rate of interest. This 
experience of the U. K. demonstrates vividly how a combination of 
conditions can lead to a building boom first arising in the midst of a 
depression and finally helping to lead the whole economy out of the 
depression. 

The factors concerning the irregularity of housing activity also 
contribute to the inadequacy of housing activity. The housing industry 
l)esides being fraught with uncertainty and risk involves high cost, 
nor is housing market perfect. Prices of houses and of land rise easih' 
and fall slowly, sustained largely by the widespread conventional belief 
in the value of houses as an investment. 



CHAPTER LXIU 


HOUSING AND EMPLOYMENT 

Tlic most dynamic problem of the present-day world is nnemploy- 
ment. This is a feature which has teen brouglit into existence by 
the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century. The avowed 
policy of each State is to secure full employment and to banish un¬ 
employment from its economic life. Housing programmes have figured 
prominently as one of the means of achieving full employ^nent, an 
objective which has been adopted by most countries as a central 
plank in their social and economic programmes. 

Employment is determined by the level and composition »>f total 
enrcti\'c demand which is classified into the following su!)divisions:— 

I^ ivatc consumption . . Purchases of home-produced consumer 

goods and seivices by private individual 
Public consumption . . Purchases of home-produced linal consumer 

g<K)ds and services (particularly the 
services of public authorities.) 

Pri\'atc iavestnient . . Purchases of home-produced crapital goods 

by private individuals or iirms. 

Public investment . . Purchases of home-produced capital goods 

by public authorities. 

ExpKjrls . . . , Purchases of goofls and services 1)\ buyers 

in other countries. 

Hie employment problem would be simply c>f organisation and 
enterprise, tf) get resources into those industi-irs on whose products 
the income of the full employed community would be spent. But 
extra income is not always spent by' its recipients on domestically’ 
produced goods and services. Some of it is paid to Government in 
taxes, some of it is spent on imported gocjds, creating a demand for 
labour in other countries and some of it is saved whicli my be termed 
as ‘ unspent income.’ Full employment can be maintained only if 
the un.spent income is completely offset by the demand for goods and 
services other than of private consumption, that is, by' public spending, 
by private investment and by the demand for expcji ts. The volume of 
Government expenditure is determined by social policy, costs of 
administration and various other influences and pressures such as the 
popular demand for health and medical sei-vices, for libraries and 
ro^s, the size of the population and its geographical distribution. 
Private investment is determined by enterpreneurs’ expectations of 
the future returns which could be earned on investment undertaken 
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now, balanced against the cost to them of the investment. Finally, 
exports depend on the demand from abroad for a country’s products. 

In order to discharge the responsibility for maintaining full em¬ 
ployment the problem of CJovernmcnt policy is to ensure that the 
section of income which is not exerting a demand for home-produced 
goods and semces is fully offset by the Government’s own spending, 
by private investment and by exports w’hich do exert a demand for 
goods and services and which must l>e maintained in order to maintain 
full employment. 

Housing activity is important not only in determining the level 
of housing standards but also in determining the general level of 
employment. It is generally expected that housing will have rela¬ 
tively greater part in employment policy in higher industrialised 
economics than in less developed economics. In all countries seeking 
both full employment and an improvement in social welfare, housing 
is coming to be regarded as the most important single field for public 
action. 

In India there ought to be no difficulty in relating house-building 
to the level of employment. House building for the middle class 
does not require' highly skilled workers and there is almost alwa^^s a 
surplus of unskilled and semi-skilled unemployed labour throughout 
the country. This question m«iy assume some importance if special 
types ol houses such as prefabs or houses with modern designs arc 
aimed at. For such houses trained labour would be necessary and 
there may be difficulties. The problems may also present some 
difficulties if it were decided to concentrate building activities in the 
already over-busy industrial cities. Questions of competitive demand 
for labour may then arise. Except for these two instances, labour 
supply may not cause any serious difficulty. 



CHAPTER LXIV 
BUILDING I^DUSTR^' 

(Materials, Labour and other aspects) 

The Health Survey and Development Committee of the Goveriir 
ment of India liave observed, “ Housing should be regarded as one 
of the major problems which should be attacked with all the resources 
which tlie Government can mobilize and should be given high prio¬ 
rity.” The increase in population and the cessation of house building 
activity during the war period have resulted in an acute shortage of 
house accommodation. It is not possible for private enterprise to 
relieve the shortage in a short lime. Details of action taken by Stale 
Governments to tackle this important prf>blem have l)een given 
separately. 

The question of organisation of labour and material trade in 
connection with building industi*y is very important. The number 
of labourers on constructional works and allied industries is next 
only to that in agriculture. Unfortunately, statistics regarding 
imports, indigenous manufacture, raw material and labour employed 
in such industries are not easy to obtain. 

Many articles are required in connection witli the building in¬ 
dustries. Important are bricks, cement, tiles, asbestos, chemicals, 
paints and varnishes, glass, iron and iron products such as wire 
fencing, wire ropes, wire gauze, iron sheets, steel pipes, tool, wrought 
iron pipes, and drawn tubes—water fittings, timber, metalware, 
brassware, electrical wires, glass, pipes, tools, etc. 

The materials vary from one locality to another. While clay burnt 
bricks are generally used in the plains, laterite stones are used on 
the west coast and granite stones are used in the cential districts. 
Mud plastering is prevalent in the countryside and lime or cement 
plastering is used in urban areas. The availability and the cost of 
these local materials arc determined by the local conditions. Other 
materials particularly iron and steel, timber and cement are im¬ 
portant articles of countrywide and inter-national trade. It is 
necessary to rationalise the building methods by the adoption of the 
necessary technical reforms in the production of building materials 
as well as in their utilisation. The Bhore Committee has drawn 
attention to the survey made by the Ministry of Works in the United 
Kingdom and of the American practice in design and construction of 
building materials with a view' to secure—(I) increased speed in out- 
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put, (2) reduced building costs, (3) improved standards of cquip-- 
ment and finishing, and (4). improved conditions for labour and 
recommended an enquiry on siipilar lines in this country. 

In the organisation of the industry the followng points need 
consideration :— 

(i) What items should be produced on a mass scale 

(ii) What articles should be manufactured on a factory scale ? 

(Hi) W'^hat should be the arrangement for marketing and distri¬ 
bution ? 

(iv) How much mechanisation of the carrying trade or trans¬ 
portation is advisable ? 

(?') What means should be adopted for encouraging the local 
production of those articles that will have to be left out of 
mass f)r factory scale production ? 

The building materials are classifie.d as (I) vital lo the country 
such as blasting materials and chemicals, (ii) necessary for making 
the country seli-sullicient such as brushes, roofing tiles, furniture, 
brassware, glass, iron products, survey and drawing instruments, 
electric and water fitting, w'atcr works appliances, [Hi) amenable 

10 large scale treatment such as glass tools, instruments, electric, 
tvaler fitting, (iv) appropriate for nationalised industry such as brushes,, 
tiles, furniture, small drawing glass, engine, etc., (c) suitable for 
industries that can be developed on the basis of assemblage and cottage 
industries ; and (r/) articles that can be manufactured immediately 
oj) industrial basis. 

For a big housing programme a huge quantity of these materials 
is required. The demand on building material at present is very 
fluctuating. It is, however, to be noted that for almost all the 
materials for housing, the supph’ in India is potentially adequate. 
The National Planning Committee suggested nationalisation of in-* 
dustries like iron, cement, water, sewage and other pipes These 
industries depend upon the natural resources of the nation such aS' 
quarry, lime stone, clay deposits, coal, forest produce, ores and the 
like. The consumption of products of these factories is spread over 
all parts of the country. These products are absolutely essential 
for the housing schemes. A sudden demand on these industries will 
tempi them to increase the prices. Steps should, therefore, be taken 
to ensure a steady and cheap supply. The Committee thought that 

11 should not be diflicult to manufacture these articles or their subs¬ 
titutes in India and ensure national self-sufficiency in the building 
industry. Regarding tools and plant required in construction, India 
is w'f)efully deficient. If locomotives can be manufactured in India, 
there need not be any difficulty in manufacturing the mechanical 
plants. To facilitate manufacture and marketing, it will be necessary 
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to standari^ise the rcquireinehts attd reduce the number of variations. 
The present is the most opportune time to establish factories for the 
said articles and plants. In addition to the Industrialising effort, steps 
Mr’ill have to l)e taken for improving and encouraging indigenous 
methods f.;/., though brick and pottery should be very much advanced 
industries in India, in view of the fine alluvial clay being available in 
greater part of the country, crude and wasteful methods are followed 
which require replacement by scientific and systematic methods so 
as to obtain reduction in c|uantity of fuel and to secure maximum 
quantity and strength. 

Bricks 

There will Ih‘ a demand for large quantities of bricks for some 
years to come. The brick kiln owners arc at present unable to increase 
their production or to offer bricks at reasonable prices owing to shortage 
of fuel and high cost of labour. The manufacture of bricks and tiles 
commonly known as country bricks and liles is a seasonal industry. 
They are manufactured in the non-rainy months in crude way and 
burnt with considerable waste of fuel. About a third of the bricks 
are either unburnt, unclerburnt or overburnt. Brick manufacture, 
therefore, is capable of improvement in two ways, t.r,, in the method 
'Of moulding and in the process of burning. Moulding can be im¬ 
proved by proper tnixing and grinding and by drying the bricks 
under cover. The process of burning can l)e improved by loading 
the bricks in a continuous kiln and using agricultural wastes 
such as paddy husk, groundnut husk, coal dust or slack coal as fuel. 
With the quantity of fuel now used, our brick production can be 
increased by two and a half times if ‘ Continuous Kiln * system is 
adopted. The State (Governments can start a few brick kilns at 
suitable centres in each State for demonstration purposes. 

I’he luick kilns recjuire to be equipped with labour saving ap¬ 
pliances such as diggers, conveyors, pugmills and brick moulding 
machines, both of tlie pressure or non-pressure type, and equipment 
to convey the moulded bricks to stacks, loading and unloading kilns, 
sorting and stacking and technical help to develop them and apply 
them so as to save labour and deliver them at site of work. Inhere is 
no need to depend etitircly on bricks for the construction of houses. 
In olden days houses were built of stone. In places where stone 
quarries are available use of stone should be encouraged. 

Tiles 

This is akin to brick industry. In Madras a large tile industry 
has grown on the west coast. More than 50 big factories are engaged 
in the manufacture of tiles using clay from local silt deposits. There 
has been fairly large export trade in Malal)ar and Mangalore tiles 
extending at one time up to Australia and Singapore. It is esti- 
ated that the value of annual out-turn before the war exceeded 
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Ks. 20 lakhs. An investigation might be undertaken to find out the 
existence of such silt deposits so that similar factories might be started 
•elsewhere in Madras and in other States. 

Lime and Sand 

Lime and sand are generally available in plenty in most of the 
States. 

Timber 

The supplies of timber for domestic and agricultural requirements 
should be improved. Standardised doors and windows can be made 
.and offered for sale. Though timber is necessary for house construc¬ 
tion, there is a tendency to demand only the known timbers like teak, 
kail and jack.Palmyra wood which was used for rafters and pillars 
has now gone out of use. Palmyra grows extensively in many districts 
in Madras.Mature trees yield very durable timber which does not 
<lccay for a long period. Palmyra timber can be u.sed for cheaper 
construction after treatment. Similarly salat and other timbers found 
in Madhya Pradesh can be used. 

Iron and Steel 

The demand for iron and steel for constructional purposes has 
increased owing to various causes, chief of them being the use of 
cement concrete. In the old type of construction very little iron and 
steel was used. The materials that were being largely used in the 
construction of houses prior to the second World .war were steel and 
•cement. Our building engineers and designers have got so accustomed 
to their use that in lii'" absence of such supplies they feel helpless to 
construe! houses. Eff iti are now being made to use local materials. 
Under present conditic ns a small house will cost not less than Rs. 4,000 
to Rs. 5,000. The high cost makes it impossible for a great majority 
•of the middle classes to own their houses. 

Labour 

The organisation of labour connected with building trade is com¬ 
paratively less difficult because of the fact that the building traditions 
are age-old. In most of the mofussil towns and much more in rural 
areas, the hereditary artisan is the chief technician. Unfortunateh , 
their knowledge has become more or less fossilised and stagnation has 
•occurred. Education with professional bias is urgenly necessary in 
such a way as to broaden the outlook of such workmen without losing 
inspiration from their traditional knowledge. The potentiality of 
labour for building trade is very great so as to give equally efficient 
and skilled workers. Labour in the building industry is, however, un- 
•organised. The building trade is one of those trades where due to 
scattered nature and non-amenability to complete mechanisation a> 
in factory, most of the processes require dexterity of hand and limbs, 
rather than a great deal of theoretical knowledge, Bari'ing some 
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big industrial cities all the urban and rural areas wilB 
have to depend upon manual labour. For this reason, systematic 
apprenticeship and organised recruitment shall have to be codified: 
by the housing and planning boards for all types of skilled and unr 
skilled labour. The questions such as standard of wages, formation 
of trade unions and the like are so interlinked with other questions 
of general urban and rural labour that this will have to be left to 
those in charge of labour questions in general. 'I’he question of 
output, however, stands on a different footing. There is a general 
impression that the output is decreasing with the lapse of time- 
Cases of diminution of output have been known to be connected with 
poverty and general lowness of vitality, but not absolutely with want 
of skill. On the other hand, decrease in the sense ol* duty appears 
to be a growing contributory cause to the decrease in the output. 
Another cause is constant fear of unemployment. The worker iiiiist 
be assured almost permanent employment which will go to increase 
his vitality and contentment and consequently his output.* With 
national economy planned and a big housing programme, this 
should not be difficult to achieve. 

Land for Building 

/MI vacant areas cannot be considered suitable for the ilevelopinent 
of housing. Building land should be sufficiently liigli in level to 
promote proper drainage and to prevent water stagnation. Its soil 
should be suitable for construction of dwelling lioiises and to su.slain 
plant growth. Housing area should not be far awa\ from centres of 
work, as the cost of transport added to the cost of h*aising would 
reduce the standard of living of the residents. It should be possible 
to provide foi- tlie housing area, such c.ssential services as good water 
supply, proper drainage and .sanitation, street lighting, etc. The 
area should be such as not to pr<jinote development in a i ibbon fashion 
along highways, railway lines, river banks, etc. Il sIh.uIcI be of adc- 
t|uale size to form a self contained regional town, coinplcle with a 
variety of industries and agricultural belts and full facilities for 
social life. Even if all these conditions arc satisfied it is not desirable 
that every such available land should be built upon. It is necessary 
in any planning that a certain proportion should be reserved for 
future development and a substantial portion reserved as parks, lawn.s 
and open spaces to serve as the ‘ lungs ' of the populated areas. 

Though large extents of land suitable foi* building are available, 
considerable difficulty is experienced in acquiring them for building 
and their cost also is prohibitive. The obstacles which stand in the way 
of utilising these lands need to be removed and the cost brought 
down to a reasonable level by legislation, if necessary. In respect of 
some classes of land, like temple lands, it may be advantageous if they 
are taken on lca.se for long terms fsay 99 years) instead of purchasing 



CHAPTER LXV 

MEASURES TO REDUCE HOUSLNC; COS ES 

In most countries a substantial proportion of the population 
•cannot afford the present cost of housing on the minimum standards 
recommended by ofRcial commissions of enquiry and other authorities. 
Means must, therefore, be sought to bridge the gap l>etween present 
housing cost and rent paying capacity. Two main approaches are 
possible ; measures may be taken to improve the organisation arul 
efficiency f>f the building industry and thus reduce tlie cost of housing 
and financial assistance may be given or public housing programmes 
undertaken to provide adequate housing at less than its full com¬ 
mercial cost to those members of the lowest income group who are 
unable to afford that cost. 

'The two approaches are closely related. The ijiore l)uilding costs 
can lie reduced, the less will be the nc d for iinanciai assistance or 
public housing. Rent paying capacity is determined chiefly by in¬ 
come and size of family. 

'I’here are certain common characteristics which make for high 
costs of production. In the lirsl place, the level of activity in the 
industry is subject to wide fluctuations. Employment is consequently 
Iiighly irregular and labour costs are higher than they would be if 
steadx- employment w'cre assured. 

Secondly, the actual building is done chiefly by small scale local 
•cntei'prises—a lact which limits efficiency and accentuates still furthei* 
the instability of employment in the industry. The construction work 
is mainly done through contractors. In some cases each house is 
built as a separate job, most or all of the workers being discharged 
when it. is completed and a ntw group collected when another build¬ 
ing contract is secured. Little has been done to apply modern 
methods of scientific management. Modern engineering science has 
seldom been applied to the production of houses especially in India. 
Many persons construct, their own houses employing some mistries 
and workers only. 

Thirdly the primary contractor is loosely associated with a number 
of other enterprises which make some contribution to the production 
process. Usually he farms out to sub-contractors such work as the 
ins^lla^ion of plumbipg and electrical fixtures. He ..secures his 
ni^teiuals and equipment in small quantities from number of whole¬ 
salers, jobbers and retailers. 
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Fourthly most of the work of building houses is done on the site 
and the house itself is built to individual specifications designed to 
take account of the peculiarities of the site, the special requirements 
of the local building code and the preference of the individual occupier^ 

There is little standardisation of materials or dimensions. Room 
heights, wall thicknesses, window and door openings, room lengths 
and widths vary sometimes by fractions of an inch. The wide 
variation in sizes and use of fractional dimensions does not add to the 
individuality of houses very seriously but requires the carrying of 
large inventories, results in confusion and seriously interfel'es with 
the introduction of mass prcKluction methods in the building industry. 

Some progress towards standardisation has been made in recent 
decades in some countries, but as compared with other great industries 
the house building industry is still backward in this respect. Because? 
of the limited extent to which standardisation has been carried, and 
because of the low' capitalisation of building enterprises associated 
with their small size, mechanisation and mass production methods 
have found little application in house buildings. 

Thus the problem of housing costs is one which cannot be ignored 
in the formulation of housing policy ; and by illustrating the com¬ 
plexity of the problem the above out-line suggests the desirability 
of a many-sided attack upon it. The following possible lines of* 
approach are worth consideration :— 

(/\) Measures to ensure a high and stable level of activity in 
the building industry. 

Since certain of the factors making for high costs are closely related 
to the instability of the building industry, measures to ensure a higli 
and stable level of activity in the industry must be regarded as 
necessary part of any attack on building costs. Such measures might 
be designed (a) to reduce seasonal fluctuations by introducing improve¬ 
ments in building techniques ; (b) to increase the inducements 

to private house building when private demand tends to fall off, (c) 
to vary the rate of public housing construction in such a way as to 
off-set any remaining fluctuations in private demand, and (d) to 
subsidise low-cost housing to such extent as may be necessary to 
maintain the total volume of building activity required to sustain 
high general levels of employment. 

(B) Measures to secure the economics of large-scale mass 
production. 

If a consumer buys a hand-made carpet or radio, a tailored-to* 
measure suit or costume, be knowrs he is buying a product which 
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will be of unusual quality or design. He does not expect it to be 
cheap. Most consumers can afford to spend little of their income 
oil such products. Yet in spending on housing, which absorbs a 
substantial part of their income and which is usually the biggest 
single item of expenditure after food, they are buying the product of 
it largely handicraft industry. Unless they can afford a price which 
is too high for most incomes, they must, therefore, buy or rent 
liousing which is new and designed for purchasers of their income 
groups, has been produced with poor quality materials and cons¬ 
truction, and in which the size and conveniences have liecn cut to 
reduce the price. 

What are the obstacles to the application of mass production 
techniques to housing production? Do lower income groups insist on 
individuality of design in their houses ? The answer to this is to be 
found in any typical city, with its great blocks of housing, identical 
in design. In any case, with a finished product as large as a house 
and enjoying so large and wide-spread a market, there is ample room 
both for standardisation of parts on a scale suflfieient to permit the 
o])timum scale ol‘production for any one part, and for a wide variety 
in the finally assembled product. i 

There are olistacles to building large projects. Heavy iiivest- 
iiients and large administrative staff arc required and the housing 
investment is generally risky and unattractive. What is required is the 
assurance of a greater degree of stability in the. housing market. It is 
true the industry is now composed of various small firms, but most 
industries were originally in the same position and the producers 
were gradually forced to enlarge their scale of operations or go out 
of business. In any case, mass production will be a slow-going factor 
in the housing market. It may perhaps be introduced for building 
programmes for lower income groups. Higher income market would 
still continue on individual basis for a long time to come. 

This development of new methods of production can take place 
under the auspices of private enterprise though Government will have 
an important part to play in assuring producers a large and steady 
market. Individual ownership of land may also stand in the way of 
development of large scale housing projects. Only, governmental 
action can force the present owners to permit their land to be used 
at reasonable prices for building of houses. 

While the maintenance of a high and more stable level of building 
activity might remove some of the obstacles to the production of 
houses on a larger and more economical scale, it will not be possible 
to secure the full econcunies of large-scale production until structural 
dimensions and building materials and equipnent have been standard¬ 
ised to an appreciable extent. Consideration might be given, there- 
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ibre, to measures designed specifically to promote such standardisation. 

(t) Research '• 

There appears to be an urgent need lor laboratory and 
other investigation directed to the development of materials 
and methods of construction specifically adopted to the' needs of low 
cost housing. 

Subjects for investigation should include standardisation ol’ 
materials and dimensions, scientific mechanisation f)f building opera¬ 
tions and the preparation U) production standards for each craft 
and type of work in the residential building field. Sufhc.ient numbers 
of dwelling units of various kinds might be consinicied to show the 
industry how to solve the organisational and technical problems in¬ 
volved. Both the organisation of such research and the effective 
utilisation of its results would appear to be matters in which the 
organised employers and workers of the building industry might use¬ 
fully take an active interest. 

(ii) Standardisation of building materials and structural 

dimensions 

This can achieve economies both in prt>(luctif)n and distribution. 
Consideration might be given to possible wa\s of bringing about the 
speedy and wide application of standards evolved as a result of sui-.li 
research or of the work of the different countries. 

(Hi) Standardisation of building codes 

In many countries the municipality and variet\ of existing local 
building codes form a serious obstacle to the standardisation of the 
building materials, structural dimensions and other features (if building 
design and practice. A considerable impetus could be given to sucli 
standardisation by the revision of antiquated and unnecessarily res¬ 
trictive building codes, by the formulation of uniform codes and their 
revision from time to time in order to take accinint of new materials 
and processes by action designed to secure the wide spread adoption 
of such codes by local authorities. 

In 1950 the Government of India appointed an Experts Com¬ 
mittee to go into the question of reducing the building costs. The Com¬ 
mittee In its report said that joint and vigorous efforts have to be 
made by several authorities spread all over the country if building 
costs arc to be effectively reduced. After taking all factors into con¬ 
sideration, the Committee thought that the following features have an 
important and direct bealring on the building costs:— 

• (1) The scales and standards of actcitntnodation provided for 

various purposes, namely, residences, schools; colleges, 

' h63pitals, hostels; etc, Thc?e vSafied widely in •different 
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projects and were sometimes influenced by consideration of 
prestige. 

(2) The constructional specifications in which also there were 
substantial variations in diiferent projects, even in the same 
localities. 

(3) The degree of importance attached to durability, low main^ 
tenance and conveniences on the one hand, and the first 
costs of the building on the other. The differences in the 
policies followed have resulted in abnormally high first 
cosis in some cases and in the adoption of sub-standard 
specifications in others. 

(4) The degree of awareness among engineers and architects 
of the importance of cost in connection with building cons¬ 
truction. 

The Committee reported that India spends about 175 crores per annum 
on the construction of buildings of various designs and specifications. 
To what extent these varying standards and specifications, etc., affect 
the cost of buildings is illustrated below:— 

(a) While in one case the cost of a residential quarter was 
Rs. 3,600 ; the cost of building an almost similar quarter in 
another case was about Rs. 8,500. 

(^) Cost of some bungalows of tlie same design varied from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 45,000 in different localities constructed 
by various agencies. 

There were similar instances in the case of constructing hospitals, 
schools, etc. 

The Committee further recommended that in view' of the high cost 
of building materials and the labour, an all-out effort is necessary 
to achieve economy. To effect this, it thought that the pooling of 
all the knowledge and experience on the techniques of building cons¬ 
truction was very essential and recommended the establishment of a 
Central National Buildings Organisation. Such steps have already 
been taken in many foreign countries and the U. N. Mission on 
Tropical Housing, which recently visited India, also recommended 
such a step. The Planning Commission have also suggested in their 
First Five Year Outline Plan the formation of such an organisa* 
tion. The main functions of such a body W'ill be to make 
proposals for obtaining additional revenue ; to advise on technical 
matters, including research, new techniques, etc., to advise on rationa¬ 
lisation in building legislation ; to supply information on up-to-date 
and popular types of buildings ; to introduce designs based on architec¬ 
tural, technical and economic principles ; to co-ordinate between 
several agencies connected with the construction programmes and 
schemes. 
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.(G) Other Measures to Reduce Housing Costs 

Other elements in housing costs include the cost of financing house 
cdristruction ; the cost of building, land and taxes levied on house 
property or assessed on the basis of housing space. 

Financial Assistance and Public Housing 

However successful efforts to reduce housing costs may be, there 
will still remain families whose income is insufficient to enable them 
to pay the full commercial cost of adequate housing. Since 
the process of cost reduction will inevitably be difficult and gradual, 
it is likely that for a long time to come a substantial proportion of 
families in the lower-income groups in every country will be in this 
position. The role of the public authorities in relation to housing, 
is therefore, bound to be of great importance. 

In foreign countries such as U. S. A., Canada and European 
countries public action has taken a great variety of forms, designed 
both to assist the building of bouses for private ownership and to pro* 
vidc4)ublic ow ned bouses for rental at low' rates to low'-income families, 
iilcasiires have been taken in particular to improve the organisation 
-of real-estate credit and to guarantee or insure mortgage loans ; to 
provide such loans on favourable terms through specially created 
State or other public institutions ; to grant reductions in or exemption 
from property taxes; and to subsidise and in other ways facilitate 
slum clearance and the provision of low-rent housing by municipalities 
and specially created housing authorities ; and in certain cases the 
State itself has undertaken large-scale liousing programmes, acquiring 
land, commissioning private firms to build the houses for its account, 
and letting the houses at lower moderate rentals to selected tenants. 
Full details of llie financial assistance provided in foreign countries 
are given in a separate chapter. 

In India so far very little has been done in this direction. The 
Government of India set up a factory for mass production of pre¬ 
fabricated houses. This, however, has not been successful. Details 
arc given in a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER LXVI 


REGENT EXPERIME>rrS IN BUILDING CHEAPER TYPE OF 

HOUSING 

This question has been engaging Government’s attention for 
sometime. It was discussed at the Governors* Conference and with 
the Planning Commission. India has also gained experience in build¬ 
ing cheap houses during the last 4 years as houses costing 40 crores of 
rupees hcive been built for the displaced persons. Government are hav¬ 
ing full investigations made by competent persons into various types 
of cheap houses that have been made by various Governments or by 
private concerns. The Hon’ble Minister for Works, Housing and 
Supply, in tJie course of a broadcast on the 7th J une, 1952, pointed 
out that his Ministry was examining the question of constructing 
cheaper houses consistent with durability and the suggestions made 
by a committee of experts on buildings regarding alterations in 
designs, specifications, use of indigenous material and methods of 
construction, were now receiving active consideration. 

Government arc also planning an International Exhibition of 
cheap houses and housing material to be organised in India in early 
1954. It will bring not only the Indian type of cheap housing together, 
but also foreign experience and models. The Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply is working on this. Some experts who have had 
<‘xpericnce of constructing cheap houses abroad arc likely to be 
inv'ited. 

The following are some of the more important experiments carried 
out in this connection:— 

Stabilized Soil Gonatruction 

(a) In the Punjab 

As a result of research, it was decided in 1948 to adopt cement- 
soil mixtures for walls in superstructure for the construction of 4,000 
houses for the displaced persons. The foundation plinth and the roof 
follow the traditional types of construction, but the walls are construc¬ 
ted ofstabilised earth, making use of 2.5 percent (by weight) of cement. 
Throughout the operation considerable control is exercised over the 
grading of soil and subsequent addition of water. The soil to be 
stabilised has to be graded so as to contain sand, silt and clay in 
optimum proportions. The grading is dox^ by laboratory experi¬ 
ments, and so also is the optimum moisture content determined. The 
advantages claimed for thu type of construction are:— 
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(f) Elimination of the use of burnt bricks for the superstructure. 

(ft) Because of the low thermal coefficient of the stabilized earth 
walls, the rooms will be very much cooler than those con¬ 
structed with burnt bricks. 

(ill) No skilled labour is required for the superstructure. 

(ii>) Quicker execution and cheaper construction. 

(The cost of the completed structure is about Rs. 4 per square 
foot of plinth area). 

(b) In Mysore 

The City Improvement Trust, Mysore, has now taken in hand 
housing on a fairly large scale in the Yeshwantpur Industrial Area. 
The plots for factories are allotted on condition that the factory 
would provide housing for at least one-fifth of the labour employed. 
The industrial area is very w'ell-planned and a separate area has been 
allotted for the housing of labour. The houses lor labour are being 
constructed by the City Improvement Trust Board themselves. Each 
worker’s quarter consists of two rooms (8' x 10') with a small verandah 
in the front and a courtyard at the back, a kitchen and independent 
bath and latrine. The construction is of the traditional type using 
soil-cement blocks, mortar and cement painted on the outside 
and plastered on the inside. The mortar adheres to the surface without 
any difficulty. For making the blocks the soil is mixed with cement. 
The proportion of cement varies from 1 : 20 to 1 : 24, according to 
the nature of the soil. 'I’he soil and cement is probably mixed 
in ordinary concrete witli a small quantity of water. This mixture 
is then put into moulds and well rammed to form blocks, each 
measuring 15" X 10" X 8". The blocks arc kept wet and 12 days’ 
time is allow'ed for curing. The blocks attain a crusliing strength 
much more than that of ordinary bricks. The bigger size of blocks 
enables construction work to be carried out expeditiously and without 
the need for highly skilled means. The success of the experiment is 
largely due to the soil locally available. It is ordinary laterite soil 
wdth a very high proportion of gravel and grit. 'Fhere is practically 
no trace of clay. I'his type of construction would only be suitable in 
Mysore, some parts of Hyderabad, on the w^est coast and certain 
parts of Bihar where such soil is available. 

B. B. & C. I. Railway experiments on cement guniting 

The B. B. & C. I. Railway constructed a number of houses for 
workmen with cement gunited hollow walling. Three types of 
houses have been built:— 

1. Houses with 2" thick reinforced cement gunite walls and 

columns (cast in situ) ; 

2. houses with situ ^united columns and walls of 4^'' sundried 

and burnt gunited on both sides; 
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3. houses with all components prefabricated. The walls arc 
only 2" thick. While this would be suitable for temperate climates, 
it would not be suitable where the summer temperatures arc exces¬ 
sively high. The net saving in total cost (over traditional types of 
construction) is claimed to be about 15 to 20 per cent. 

Hyderabad type of houses 

These houses cost only about Rs. 1,250 each—very low figure 
which is due to there being no cement or steel used in construction. 
The roof also is of a specially designed cheap kind of tile. The houses 
of this type can be built at this cost or anything like it only where they 
are constructed under aided self-help schemes by the people for their 
own use. The cost would not be so low if construction is done through 
contractors. As a result, though the authorities in Hyderabad laid 
big claims on these types of houses, they themselves adopted the con¬ 
ventional type of houses for the housing of their industrial workers. 
These conventional types cost approximately Rs. 2,750 per unit, 
consisting of two rooms 10' X 18' a verandah 8' X 8', a kitchen 
6' X 6', a bath and W. C. The cost of even this type is quite 
moderate as it works out to only Rs. 4 per sq. ft. 

Houses for plantation workers 

The tea industry has made remarkable progress in provision of 
housing for plantation workers and during the last two years over 
60,000 houses have been constructed. These houses are of three 
types:— (a) kuicha^ (b) scmi-pucca and (c) pucca. The accommodation 
in both the scmi-pucca and pucca houses is the same. 

The kutcha houses arc made of bamboos with plastering and have 
mud floor and thatched roof. They cost less than half what pucca 
houses cost. The semi-j&wcffl houses have brick plinth, brick walls for 
the first few feet, frame-work of metal or timber, upper parts of split 
bamboos and plaster, corrugated iron or thatched roof. While 
kutcha houses may be well suited where persons build houses for their 
own use, they arc not likely to be suitable where large-scale construc¬ 
tions are undertaken through contractors or where the houses are to 
be rented to others. The reasons for this will be apparent from the 
following passages occurring in the reoprt of the U. N. Mission of 
Experts which investigated the question of low cost housing in South 
and South-East Asia:— ' 

“ At Bandung 500 houses for the low income groups were built. 
The Government unfortunately used non-permanent 
material, a system of building which 30 years ago had 
already proved uneconomic for governmental or municipal 
housing, due to the high costs of maintenance and the 
shorter teim of amortization.” 

” Although it is strongly recommended that all house building 
by the Central or local Governments should be in per* 
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manent materials, this does not mean that temporary 
material should not be used by people building their own 
houses, whether in rural or urban areas. A house is used 
by its owner with much more care than by a renter, so that 
costs of upkeep are much lower.” 

The Mission has made these observations with particular reference 
to the houses constructed in Bandung. The plinth and about two 
feet of the wall are of bricks with timber frame above. The walls are 
of bamboo mats and the roofs tiled. The construction is so neat 
that after the walls arc plastered, it would be difficult to distinguish 
these in outward appearance from real pucca houses. They may be 
well suited for construction of houses in outskirts of cities by persons 
who are to vacate houses demolished in slum areas. 

Hollow cement concrete block construction 

Because of the difficulty of transport and difficulty in getting 
fuel for burning bricks, in many parts of the country, where good 
sand and gravel arc available, hollow block construction has been 
adopted in preference to the traditional brick construction. Or¬ 
ganised building on a fairly large scale has been carried out for the 
construction of quarters for workers in the G. I. P. Railway, in some 
of the Government housing projects at Ahmedabad (Bombay), in 
the Hirakud Project (Orissa) and in the Locomotive Factory at 
Chittranjan (West Bengal). This type of construction is considerably 
cheaper and also quicker in execution than the traditional form of 
brick construction. With a rich mixture for the face of the blocks, 
it is found unnecessary to piaster the walls, and this is the main factor 
which contributes to reduction in the overall costs. 

Prefabricated Housing 

Some experiments have been carried out in the country on pre¬ 
fabricated housing, but none has attempted production on a com¬ 
mercial scale. The Government of India, however, themselves 
set up a Housing Factory for the manufacture of prefabricated houses. 
The factory went into production but owing to unfavourable conditions 
it had to be abandoned. We have had no experience of prefabs ; 
their durability under Indian conditions of extreme heat and damp¬ 
ness is yet a matter of conjecture ; and their cost is prohibitive. The 
materials have largely to be imported and specially qualified labour 
is required for work in the factory and for setting up of the houses. 
It is^ also very doubtful if the country can afford the luxury of prefabs, 
costing as much as about 4,000 rupees for the structure of a small 
two-ropmed cottage. 

In most of the experiments attempts have been made only to 
cut down the cost in any one particular item of work—either walling 
or roofing. None of these experiments have suggested any important 
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departure from the traditional methods of construction so as to bring 
down the cost to any appreciable extent. 

In the absence of housing on a large and organised scale, much 
of the economies that could have accrued as a result of proper orga¬ 
nisation and planning have been lacking. It is appreciated that 
substantial economies could be effected through rationalisation, stand¬ 
ardisation and proper organisation and planning. In India today 
building industry is not an organised industry. There is no training 
for persons entering the building industry. There has been no 
large scale building activity for years. Housing today is individualistic ; 
each individual has Jiis own plan and engages his own building con¬ 
tractor. The contractor parcels out the work to various sub-contrac¬ 
tors. This generally leads to high overhead costs ; and the contractor 
has to leave a fairly large margin for such overheads and profits. 

In the Rehabilitation Township at Nilokheri a novel experiment 
has been carried out by having all the building work done by group 
co-operative. While the costs cannot be compared with other 
traditional construction because of the reduced standards adopted 
in respect of dwellings in the Township, the cost figures sliow that 
considerable saving can be effected by the elimination of middlemen’s 
profits. 


West Bengal 

In Bengal an Engineering firm (Engineers Corporation, Calcutta) 
carried out certain experiments and produced 4 types (A, B, C and D) 
of cheap prefabricated hou.ses. Types ‘ A,’ ‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ were self 
contained units with bathrooms, kitchen and sanitary latrine. Type 
‘ D * was barrack type. In these houses no steel and bricks were 
required. Cement also was required in a very little quantity for the 
floor only. Timber was mostly used for these houses. 


The cost computed by the company of the different types of 


houses was as follows:— 



Rs. 

Type “ A » .. 

. . 

• • 

6,000 

‘ B’ 

• • 

• • 

2,900 

2,054 

‘C’ 


• • . 

‘D’ 


.. 

3,210 

Conclnsion 



‘ 


From the above analysis the following conclusions could be 
reasonably drawn:— 


(t) While houses have been built cheaper in some areas than in 
others, the cheapest types cannot be adopted throughout the country 
as the cheapness is partly due to climatic conditions, availability of 
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certain materials at the spot, low labour costs, etc. The houses to be 
cheap must be made of local material. 

In his inaugural address at the Road Research Institute at Delhi 
on the 16th July, 1952, the Hon’ble Prime Minister laid great emphasis 
on the use of local materials and remarked:— 

“ I am quite clear that a housing programme in India should 
essentially be based on materials which are found locally in a village. 
Have houses of cement and steel where you can get them but the pro¬ 
gramme must not depend on some special article which is not easily 
available. We should increase our cement production and so many 
other things but we should not w^ait for that before we proceed 
building out schools, dispensaries, little hospitals and the like. Let 
us have by all means kutcha buildings or a straw hut. As a matter 
of fact, some of our modern structures of brick and mortar are horrid 
and uncomfortable Our Central Public Works Department will 
say that they are lasting but the first idea that strikes one on seeing 
some of these buildings is how soon they can be put an end to. Why 
should they last if they are ugly and uncomfortable ? So, the sooner 
our Central and Local P.W\D. begin to think not in terms of “lasting- 
ness ” but of present utility and some artistry and beauty, the better 
it will be for all, even for the P. W. D. But it is difficult to see how 
the P. W. D. mentality can be reformed.” 

iii) That purely kulcha houses as, e.g., of bamboos and/or mud 
may be suitable in aided self-help schemes but not for construction 
through contractors or for construction of houses to be rented to others. 
But this type of construction, particularly one similar to the semi- 
pucca houses built in the plantations, should I)c encouraged in case 
of aided self help schemes in cities. They will not, of course, be 
suitable in cities where the cost of land is prohibitive as such houses 
cannot be built up vertically. 

(m) Even in regard to pucca houses, economy can be effected by 
building in areas w^hcre the cost of land is not prohibitive or where 
the soil is not such as involves expensive pile foundation. 

Research 

In India no particular researches have been made to improve 
the methods of construction of substitute materials. The Building 
Research Organisation of the Railway Board has done some research 
work in evolving types of construction which take into account the 
present day shortage of building materials and the high cost of con¬ 
struction. Houses have been constructed with pise walling (rammed 
earth in soil cement and ordinary earth) adobe walling, (i.f., blocks 
in soil cement) precast cinder concrete jack arches and weather proof 
cement-soil cinder plaster. 
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. The Planning Commission suggested the following measures to 
be adopted in regard to research:— 

(a) The Central Building Research Institute at Roorkee pro¬ 
vides a nucleus for organised research on technical aspects 
of building materials and methods. All problems of major 
importance should be sent to this Institute. There should 
be in addition regional institutes at selected centres for 
similar work. Each such institute should have an advisory 
board representing various interests ; and 

(b) all construction agencies under public control, for instance, 
State Public Works Department, Municipalities, Railways 
Military Engineerirg Services, etc., should be required 
to employ the latest building techniques and equipment. 

Suggestions by E.G.A.F.E.’s Working Party on Housing and 
Building Materials (November, 1952). 

The Working Party, which was attended by representatives from 
ECAFE, the U. N. Department of Social Affairs, FAO, ILO, 
UNESCO, WHO, U. N. Information Centre and by the U. N. 
Technical Assistant Resident Representative in Delhi, recommended 
increasing use of bamboo and secondary wood species as substitutes 
for steel and timber and suggested use of other materials agricul¬ 
tural and forestry wastes like baggase, sawdust and wood chips. 
These materials would need processing before they could be used as 
substitutes for building materials. The Party also recommended 
organised and systematic research into the possibility of a greater 
use of clay, fat limes and hydraulic limes and suggested economies 
to be effected on the cost and weight of bricks and tiles by the 
use of hollow clay bricks. 

The Party examined various methods of aided self-help, simpli¬ 
fication of design, provision of low-interest credit facilities and what 
is known as “time zoning”. This implies construction of buildings 
for a somewhat shorter span of life than is the practice now. The 
standards of cheap housing, however, should be consistent with basic 
requirements of hygiene, sanitation and the prevention of disease, 
water supply, bathing facilities, sewage and garbage disp>osals, ven¬ 
tilation, etc. 



CHAPTER LXVn 

PREFABRICATION, MASS PRODUCTION ETC. OF HOUSES 
Definition 

One of the most talked-about and least understood products of 
twentietli century is the prefabricated house. To the uninitiated the 
word “prefabrication” conjures up vision of houses rolling off as¬ 
sembly lines like so many automobiles, all neatly packaged and 
delivered ready for setting up on a chosen site. There are many 
deiinitions of Prefabrication and none of them is entirely satisfactory,, 
because they fail to distinguish between mass produced materials and 
mass produced components. The British Ministry ol Works defines 
prefabrication as “ the formation of building-s or components for 
buildings by the assembly of materials or units otlierwise than in 
their final position.” (The use of standards in Building. First 
Progress Report of the Standards Committee. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1944). Mr. R. L. Davison, Director of Research J. B. Pierce 
Foundation, said, “Prefabrication is the assembly, in varying degrees* 
of parts of sub-assemblies into sections to be assemlded into a structure, 
as distinguished from the assembly of parts during erection cl the 
building.” The prefabricated house rcpi'csents an ideal of securing 
mass production of houses to sell at low cost regardless of geographical 
limitations and styled to appeal to all tastes. 

There is a tendency to assume that prefabrication has been de¬ 
veloped only to supplement orthodox methods of construction during 
a period of emergency. While it is true that abnormal conditions 
have concentrated attention on prefabricsxtion, it is not in itself 
a new development, but rather an intensification of a process already 
apparent. There has been a shortage of houses for the low'cr paid 
worker ever since the Industrial Revolution and this has led to ex¬ 
periments designed to increase the output and decrease the cost of 
building. These two considerations account for the attempts of the 
last few decades to rationalise building technique or to 
experiment with new materials. But a further element, which is a 
general characteristic of modern industry, is the standardisation of 
performance and dimensions of building components. Standardisa¬ 
tion is a function of mass production and as a process it is ancillary 
to prefabrication. But the one can exist without the other. 

Evolution of pre-fabrication 

The idea of prefabrication is not new. Years ago the first pre¬ 
fabricated house must have been erected by settlers moving from 
one place to the other who took along the cut and partially assembled 
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parts of a house to provide them with immediate shelter and protec¬ 
tion in a hostile land. As time went on lumber sawing and saw-mills 
sprang up,. doors and window frames began to be reconstructed, 
nefabrication thus developed gradually. In European countries, in 
almost every house, doors, windows and staircases are generally 
made elsewhere. 

A history of prefabrication is, however, still to be written and 
there is no definite account of the origin of this development of build¬ 
ing technique. A great deal of preliminary work has already been 
carried out in America, not only by commercial firms, such as the 
American Rolling Mills and the Celotex Corporation and by individ¬ 
ual designers but also by research organisations like Bemis and J. B. 
Pierce Foundation. Experiments in precast concrete were made as far 
back as 1860. In England the development of coal and iron resources 
was accompanied by a fever of experiment in the uses of cast iron. 
Experiments have been going on and there has been a steady attempt 
to eliminate time-wasting site work and to design building units which 
are capable of rapid production and erection which are sufficiently 
conventional. Even in America the precut timber industry began 
to evolve standardised structural panels already lined internally and 
externally, lliis has the effect of transferring much of the assembly 
work from the site to the factory. This helped development of timber 
prefabrication in India. Mass house was designed as long ago as 
1927. Plywoods made it possible to produce a rigid panel. France 
has developed it in all its forms. Precast concrete structures were 
developed in England and France soon after the first World war. 
In England steel was used for house construction as an alternative 
to brick. 

One of the original reasons for prefabrication was the belief that 
there was a tremendous potential market for very low-cost houses. 
It was obvious that such houses could not be supplied by ordinary 
methods of building and mass production seemed the logical solution. 
The idea was attractive to a large number of individuals and orga¬ 
nisations. Some success was achieved with precut houses of small 
size such as those used for summer cottages or small buildings like 
garages, chicken houses, etc. Various manufacturers of building 
materials became interested in prefabrication to sell a larger volume 
of their own product such as lumber, steel, etc. Similarly a number 
of research organisations were investigating house design, testing 
materials and methods of incorporating them in prefabricated houses. 
The objects of the research were to combine economy of manufacture 
with simplicity of erection, improved sanitary life. During the 
first World war, some manufacturers got experience in the mass 
production of houses for the Government but the standards were 
rather low. The problem of distribution of houses over a large area 
with its excessive transportation cost was serious. The problem of 
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i^ecuring strength and rigidity with light weight has led to a number 
of ingenious devices, such as the intr^uction of plywood, cupbo^ds 
as a part of the structure. In European countries, the mechanical 
equipments essential for modern living such as the unit system, the 
told and hot water supply system, etc., presented a probleni to the 
fabricators. It was difficult to incorpol*ate all those devices in 
the walls and so the prclabricators started experimentation with 
utility units or cores. These cores consist of a separate removal of 
bathroom and kitchen units, complete plumbing and wiring, the 
heating plant etc. The prefabs can be classified under one of the 
four heads—the precut, the panel, the sectional and the trailer 
types. 

In the precui system, the house itself is usually of conventional 
construction, that is, it is made up of 2 by 4 studs, and so on, and 
lumber is the principal material. The only thing that the prefabri¬ 
cator does is to cut the lumber to size, knot it where necessary, number 
the parts, and deliver them at the building site. The erecting con¬ 
tractor then builds the house just as he would a conventional one. 
From the prcfabricalor’s point of view% the advantages of this method 
are that lie can buy the materials in large quantities and do a great 
deal of the labour w'ith the use of powder tools in his plant. 

Prefabrication system number twT> is called the Panel system 
because the house walls arc made up of separate sections called panels, 
and the rest of the building is similarly divided. In some ol these 
houses the walls are made exactly as they are in conventional houses 
but they are shipped to the site in sections four feet wide and eight 
or nine feet high. The advantage of this more complete fabrication 
is that it includes all the precision features of the precut system plus 
a greai deal of additional assembly. This extra work is done at low 
cost in the plant where power tools, jigs and templets are available. 

The third basic prefabrication system supplies the complete house, 
divided into sections. 'Phere are two variations of this system. In 
one of them the house may be considered as a loaf of bread that has 
been cut into slices. These ‘ slices ’ of the house are about eight 
feet thick. The house therefore can be made almost any length and 
shipped to the site in eight-foot sections. 

The one large drawback to the system is the very high shipping 
cost. The sections cannot be nested into one another, so that each 
unit consists of a hollow shell surrounding a large volume of air 
that takes up valuable shipping space. 

The fourth type of prefabrication consists of making complete 
houses of such proportions that they can be hauled by truck. This 
means that they cannot be much more than eight feet wide. 
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Technique of Ptefabrication 

The aim of prefabrication is to reduce site work. Several questions 
have to be considered in connection with the technique in prefabrica* 
tion. These are (t) site work, (n) unit sizes, (Hi) modular ratios, 
{iv) structural principles, (v) physical standard, (w) planning, (wi) 
design, etc. 

(*) Choosing a plot of ground on which to erect a prefab is no 
different from picking out a spot to build any other kind of house, 
and you go about it in the same way. The site, however, is one of 
the most important factors in determining the kind of prefab one 
should buy. In most places there are definite restrictions on the type 
and size of house you can put up and the materials of which it may 
be constructed. So before one even begins to comb a neighbourhood 
for a site for his house, he should make sure that the local ordinances 
will permit him to put up the type of prefab he has chosen. After 
the site has been selected, it is necessary to make certain that there 
are no restrictions in the deal and no other agreements or covenants 
exist that will limit use of the land. 

Apart from the physical nature of the land that composes the 
lot, the surrounding area needs to be taken into consideration. The 
neighbourhood is important, especially in urban areas. The first 
thing, tiiercfore, is to determine the genera! character of the neigh¬ 
bourhood—the type of people who live there, the kind of houses 
they live in, and the care they take of them. 

(it) Every material has certain critical dimensions. Sizes of the 
various kinds of wall boards are determined in relation to their eco¬ 
nomic production. Sizes and weight have influence on the case of 
handling on the job of transport. Concrete slabs are*, brittle and 
have to be hoisted into position. Steel and light alloys can be made 
in large units. Large sizer, reduce the amount of jointing and con¬ 
nection. tiXperience shows that stresses in lifting transport ancP 
stacking are h:gh. Usually the units smaller than economic maximum 
for manufacture or transport proves to be more economical . 

(Hi) The object of a modular ratio is to allow flexibility in all 
parts of a building and thus to eliminate difficulties in assembly. Just 
as each system has its own modular ratio so there appears to be in 
each system, a unity and conception which is individual and to 
^ which all the components arc related. 

(iv) A successful system of prefabrication is one that is suitable for 
mass production. The engineering requirements for any system are 
that it should lend to the production flow and assembly. It should 
not r^uire specialised plant. It should allow for eas\- transport and 
stacking. The number of different units should be limited. Economy 
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of site work is of great importance. A system must also aim at employ¬ 
ing the minimum amount of skilled labour. 

(v) Certain physical standards, thermal efficiency, etc., have also 
been laid by various Committees in England. The walls have to be 
built keeping in mind the sound insulation and fire hazard. The 
designs of prefabricated houses are not likely to appeal to public who 
generally think in terms of a brick house. This prejudice can be 
overcome by familiarity and by the realisation that the building is 
designed to precise and efficient standards. 

The interest in steel prefabrication in America arjd England was 
in part the outcome of economic pressinc—to find further uses of 
steel during a period of depression. Commencing with role steel 
sections the use of steel and non-ferrous metal was extended to include 
pressed sections like door tins and cover strij)s as well as cupboards 
and panels metals are becomingly suitable fc-r prefabricatio!!. They 
have a high strengtJi over wedgiit ratio. The gross section is uniform. 

Prefabrication in England andjAmerica 

Tile cessation of normal buildingtactivity during the war caused t 
shortage of a million houses in England and to this elfects of bombing, 
etc., had to be added. It was felt that 4 —G million new homes 
were required in U. K. after the war. Moreover existing l)uilding 
became obsolescent. In .America as far back as the thirtees some 
10 milhon families were living in sub-stiindarcl conditions. In these 
countries it was felt that even if the building industry were incrc.'ised, 
it would not be able to deal with the building shortage within a 
measurable term of years. Additional methods for augmenting the 
output were necessary. I’his factor aroused popular interest in pre¬ 
fabrication and gave a stimulus to its development. The established 
industry could not be expanded to the point at which it could pro- 
Yide the necessary buildings in short time. 

It is instructive to compare the development of prefabrication 
in England and America. In the former, in the years before the war, 
there was less experiment than in America where many different types 
of construction were tried out and a number commercially exploited. 
In England most constructive experiments were concerned with the 
development of precast concrete units while American methods orig¬ 
inated in timber and, after considerable work with steel, returned to 
timber when mass production of a large scale became essential after 
1942. 

The reasons for the concentration on concrete in England are 
related to the housing problem which developed during the first World 
war (1914—18). Building costs were high and only a small number 
of houses could be built. Government tried to pneourage house 
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building by granting subsidies. The high cost of building in the 
post-war years, the shortage of skilled workmen and brick-layers 
in particular, led to experiment in methods of concrete construction. 
A numer of houses were also built using steel for panels and for framing. 

In America prefabrication was examined as method of reducing 
the cost of house building. This is perhaps due to the long-established 
tradition of mass production to a greater readiness to experiment in 
its applications. There is also less inclination for State responsibility 
for industrial and social relationship—it was not until the thirties 
that the Federal Government oflered any form of assistance in the. 
provision of low cost housing. Such housing, it was argued, was 
the concern of private enterprise, and private enterprise could look 
jifter it by lowering building costs and thus reducing rents. Typically, 
America attempted to do this not by lowering wages, but by applying 
those methods which had strikingly reduced the cost cf automobiles. 

but a fiirtlier and extremely important factor was also present— 
unlimited supplies of homegrown timber. Timber stands in the 
same reIat?on to house construction in America as brick does in 
England, American development has been directed j)rimarily to 
reduction in cost. The pressure which has kept the prelabrication 
movement going is the problem of producing housing within the 
reach of the mass market. In America private enterpriser supplies 
Jow cost housing and impetus was given in prefabrication as means 
of reducing initial costs. In England the State subsidised low cost 
housing and development of alternative means of building was the 
result of shortage of skilled men and when this was made up the in¬ 
centive disappeared. 

During World war II both countries had the same problems. 
In the new war plants in England hostels were constructed. In 
America too hostel resumed the same importance. In America the 
incentive given by the wartime housing schemes to prefabricated 
methods of construction enabled various firms to get down to mass 
production. Timber was plentiful and this lent itself admirably to 
prefabrication. It is easily manipulated and the plant does not 
require a large initial outlay. So the Americans developed panel 
system of fabrication. 

Prefabrication in India—Delbi Factory for Pre«labricated 

Houses 

The object of prefabrication is to cut down the cost of actual 
construction of buildings by using fabricated units. The consideration 
of cost, though by no means negligible in India, is of major import¬ 
ance in Western countries where labour costs are high. Our own 
ne^ at the present moment lie rather in the direction of speed and 
quantity; we require house s in a hurry and require them in laige 
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number. The answer to this is the American system of mass produc¬ 
tion, which formed the basis of the Health Ministry’s housing plans. 

The corner-stone of these plans is the new building material 
originally invented in Sweden during the 1st World war and develop* 
ed at the Building Research Station at Watford in Hertfordshire. 
Ordinary cement mortar is foamed either by a chemical or mechanical 
process and cast into moulds. The blocks of “ foamed ’’concrete 
are spongy in structure, and so light that they float in water. At the 
same time they are as strong as the ordinary country brick. Their 
small weight is a factor of considerable importance as it makes their 
transport a comparatively easy problem. Bui the greatest virtue of 
the new material is its heat-resisting quality. It is estimated that 
four inch thickness of “ foamed ” concrete gives the same amount of 
protection against heat (or cold) as eighteen inches of the usual building 
materials. 

In July 1948, the Government of India decided to undertake 
a scheme for the manufacture of pre-fabricated houses. Messrs. 
Structural and Mechanical Development Engineers Limited, Slough 
Bucks, United Kingdom, were engaged as Consultants and their 
system of pre fabrication by high pressure steam cured “ft’amed con¬ 
crete ” was adopted. An agreement for a period of 14 years for 
setting up a factory or factories in India for the manufacture f)f pre¬ 
fabricated houses was entered intr> with this firm on 12..h October 
1948. I’hc firm supplied designs, etc., and rervices of technical experts 
on payment and were to get a royalty on a sliding scale based on the 
panels manufactured. 

The design work for the house as well as for the factory was 
started in England. A site in Jangpira (New Delhi) was selected 
and construction work started in May 1949. In the centre of the 
factory were the mixtures with which cement, ground and foam 
and water would enter in measured quantities to form the basic 
material for construction. The biggest constituent was the Jamuna 
sand which would be converted into a fine powder before entering 
this mixture. To begin with it w^as decided to produce only one type 
of house wuth an area of 500 sq. ft., the accommodation consisting 
of 2 living rooms, one 10' x 12' and the other 10' X 10', a verandah 
of 10' X 7' and a kitchen of 9^' x T as well as small bathroom, an 
enclosed courtryard and a latrine. Sand was the main raw material 
used. In addition some quantities of cement, aluminium alloys, 
glass-wool—and hard board were to be used. The average life 
of each house was expected to be not’ less than 60 years and the aver¬ 
age output about 100 houses per week. 

^ Each house weighed only 6 tons. The walls, only four inches 
thick, were made of a special type of “ cellular concrete ” or “ alcrete 
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a mixture of sand, cement and a kind of chemical foam, all com¬ 
pressed under high pressure to make the resulting “alcrete.” “AI- 
crete ” is absolutely moisture-proof ensuring stability. Such walls 
are capable of withstanding pressure of about 1,200 lbs. per sq. inch, 
and this is much more than what a brick wall can stand. 

The roof usually two inches thick was to be covered with troughed 
aluminium sheet on the upper side, and a hard fibre board underneath, 
and in between was layer of “glass wool” one inch thick. The 
doors and windows were made of chemically treated timber. The 
lightness of the walls eliminated the need for elaborate foundation. 

The factory could produce houses of required dimensions. Ori¬ 
ginally each house was estimated to cost about Rs. 2,500 excluding 
site value and services but subsequent developments showed that the 
cost would be considerably higher. The devaluation of the pound 
and of the rupee increased the cost of alumimium alloy components 
while import duty on aluminium products of about 30 per cent 
which was not taken into account in arriving at the original estimate 
increased the overall cost. 

The fixed capital expenditure, which included the main buildings 
and machinery as well as w»orkers* quarters and subsidiary plants for 
the manufacture of indigenous roofing materials, was originally esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 52 lakhs and the initial working capital at Rs. 23 lakhs. 

A Committee consisting of the Secretary, Ministry of Health, re¬ 
presentatives of the Ministries of Finance, Labour, Industry and 
Supply and Works, Mines and Power as Members and the Director 
of Housing as Member Secretary was incharge of the direction of the 
policy of the factory and was responsible for approving the budget, 
working programme and balance sheets while the Director of Hous¬ 
ing was in actual charge of the management of the factory. 

The following procedure was laid down tentatively for the allot¬ 
ment of the prefabricated houses to be manufacturd at the Delhi 
Factory:— 

(i) Allotment will be made only on a cash payment (or book 
transfer as the case may be) of 75 per cent of the purchase 
price, the balance to be paid on delivery. 

(ii) Allotment will be made only to persons or agencies (in¬ 
cluding also Government offices) who are in possession of 
level sites with road access and with water for drinking 
purposes within 200 yards. 

(m) Subject to the conditions laid down in («) and (ii) the houses 
were to be allotted according to the priorities in the fol¬ 
lowing order—(1) Government agencies connected either 
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with the rehabilitation of di: j lac cd pci sons or ihc housing of 
medical personnel, (2) Delhi impicAiincnt Trust and other 
Government agencies, (3) Co-operative Housing Societies 
of displaced persons and others and (4) Labour Housing 
Schemes sponsored by employers. 

The factory started functioning, but the houses did not command 
a ready sale owing to various factors, such as high cost of production 
and certain technical diflicultics, e,g,^ doubtful safety of the houses 
produced, etc. Moreover, areas where the houses were to be installed 
had to be developed before hand in regard to common 
services, sanitary arrangements, administrative buildings, etc. Also for 
each house, foundations, etc., had to be laid in the ordinary way. It 
was, therefore felt that the scheme in the present form would not he a 
success A 'rechnical Committee was accordingly set up in April, 
1951, to inspect the factory and its plant and equipment and to advise 
Government regarding the utilisation of the factory in the best manner 
possible from the economic and technical points (»f view. 'Iheii 
recommendations in a nutshell were: 

(i) Ihe coiistiuction of double storeyed framed structure houses 
with load bearing columns of foamed concrete blocks and non-load 
bearing wall panels. 

(ii) Manufacture of foamed concicte icoling slabs with anti-rtisi 
treated reinforcement as a side activity. 

{Hi) Diversion of a part of the pioduciion capacity to the manu¬ 
facture (jf asbestos sheets. 

{iv) Carrying out the scientific woik at the National Physical 
Laboratory and at the factory with the assistance of the staff of the 
Laboratory and of the Building Research Institute, Rooikee, at all 
stages cf manufacture. 

(r) Putting the factory to alternative uses, like the pioduction 
of bellow concrete blocks, precast cement eonertte malciials, such as 
T beams, solid foam, etc. 

(ri) Entrusting the management of the factory to s( me experienced 
engineer having some practical and scientific knc>wledge in house 
building and the material. 

Experiments suggested by the Technical Committee were carried 
out and proved conclusively that good roofing material could be 
produced out cf foamed concrete at cempetitive rates. 

Regarding the capital outlay on the Housing Factory, the Hon’blc 
Minister for Production, replying to a question in Parliament on the 
26th June, 1952 disclose cl that the total money invested by the Govern¬ 
ment in the construction and working of the Government Housing 
Factory in Delhi was Rs. 107.94 lakhs. He also said that on the 
advice of the Expert Cemmittee, Government had decided 
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to make use of the factory to manufacture prefabricated 
materials. 

Government of India rectived certain proposals from private 
parties offering to take over the factory or to run it profitably. The 
Government considered a proposal from an Indo-Swedish firm for 
running the factory in association with them for the production of 
prefabricated houses of prestressed concrete parts, foam concrete 
slabs and lignoma boards and with a view to putting the 
Housing Factory to productive and remunerative use, the 
Government of India have decided to form a private limited com¬ 
pany to be known as the Hindustan Housing Factory Limited. The 
new Company will consist of the Government of India and the 
Indb-Swedish firm of Messrs B<usakha Singh Wallenborg and Sons^ 
as equal partners. The Company will be started with an initial 
capital of rupees one lakh, each party contributing Rs. 50,000. The 
plant, machinery, buildings and estate of the present Government 
Housing Factory will be leased to the new company. Messrs Basakha 
Singh Wallenborg & Sons will make available to the new company, 
on lease, the additional machinery required for running the factory, 
as well as the working capital. Each side will be allowed as lease 
rent a sum equivalent to depreciation permissible under the Income 
Tax Act, 2J per cent on buildings and 5 per cent on machinery. 
For the purpose of depreciation the value of the existing buildings, 
plant and machinery is expected to be placed between Rs. 45 lakhs 
and Rs. 50 lakhs. The Government will charge no rent for the 
land nor would the firm charge the company any interest on the 
working capital and the technical assistance to be provided exclusively 
by it. The net profits of the company will be divisible on the basis 
of 40 percent and 60 per cent between the Government of India and 
the firm respectively. Both will have equal number of Directors on 
the company’s Board of Directors, the Chairman of which will be 
nominated by the Government with the approval of the firm. The 
Managing Director and the Technical Director will be appointed 
from among the firm’s representatives. 

The company will, in the main, manufacture foam concrete slabs 
for roofing, pre-stressed concrete components (including girders for 
housing, telegraph and electric poles, etc.), lignoma boards, wooden 
doors and windows in standardised patterns. The factory will also 
undertake steel constructions (fabrication of •trusses, bridges and 
hangers, etc.), employing a modern process <f electrical welding 
which is expected to reduce consumption of steel by as much as 30 
per cent. The new companys it is expected, w411 go into production 
early next year. When full production is attained, the annual out¬ 
turn of the factory w4Il exceed rupees one crorc. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSL\(J 

CoM>perative Housing Society—A Most Important Utility 

Institution 

The problem of providing suitable housing accommodation to 
the people is not merely confined to industrial centres; but is much 
wider, embracing every part of the country, urban, semi-urban and 
rural, though in this book we are concentrating only on Industrial 
Housing. In dealing with the housing problem private enterprise 
suffers from the disadvantage which a public body does not, namely, 
its inability to obtain necessary capital at a low rate of interest. A 
public body, on the other hand, cannot bestow the interest and 
attention which an individual can on his construction. A co-operative 
organisation which is a democratic body, may claim both the char¬ 
acteristics, viz., individual interest and ability to raise funds at low 
rates. It serv'es its members and does not seek profit. It is subject to 
registration as a corporate body and its regulations arc subject to 
approval by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. As a public 
utility institution it is eligible for special concessions from the Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of finance and exemption from taxation such as 
registration fees and stamp duties. 

Salient Features of Co-operative Building Society 

A member of the public is enabled to secure a house on payment 
of the cost of site and a fraction of the capital cost of construction of 
the house and to pay the balance in equated payments over a long 
term of years out of what he would have had to pay as rent of a leased 
house. He cannot be thrown out of the tenancy and has all the 
benefits of ownership as long as he pays the instalments regularly. On 
account of its various advantages, co-operative house building has 
proved very effective in the solution of the housing problem in many 
countries and some industrial States too have begun to take advantage 
of such experience. 

Co-operative House Bnildiug iu Foreigu Countries 

Although co-operation is based on self-help and, theoretically 
speaking, should ask for, and expect, no help from the State, it is 
clear that the hard realities of the situation, almost in every country 
have forced co-operative societies to seek aid from the State. It is 
probably only in America that self-help projects are well able to stand 
on t^eir own feet. Consequently, in almost all the countries, govern¬ 
ments have entered the field of housing finance in some form or 
other. 
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In many of the countries, loans are given by the government 
at low rates of interest to co-operative societies, notable examples 
of such countries being Sweden and Denmark. In Australia, the 
government guarantees repayment of loans taken by societies from 
financing agencies. In other countries, as for example, Switzerland 
and also Sweden and Denmark, subsidies are given. In Switzerland 
and Sweden, the local bodies too play an important part ; they aid 
and promote housing schemes ; they not only provide finance, but 
also guarantee State loans. A notew'orthy feature in Sweden is 
that the housing colonies of the poor are formed by the members 
themselves supplying all the manual labour required. 

In most of the countries, however, members have to make a small 
initial payment and follow it up with monthly or annual instalments 
to cover the cost of building. In order to obviate the need for heavy 
instalments, members sometimes begin to make advance payments 
even before the commencement of building operations. But the share 
capital supplied by the members or their initial payment forms only 
a small percentage of the total funds required. In the U. S. A., 
funds are obtained as loans from joint stock banks or insurance com¬ 
panies or by floating debentures. While there is a State Housing 
Bank in Norway, in Switzerland, the Co-operative Central Bank 
supplies finance to co-operatives. In case where the Government 
directly finances the societies, the money is raised either by loans or 
taxation. At times, among others, profits from utility services are 
used for the purpose. 

Types of Societies 

In England there are two different kinds of societies, the one 
merely buys land on which its members may build houses on separate 
plots ; and it either retains the ownership of the ground until the 
building member has paid the total amount due from him or transfers 
the land and has a mortgage on the house. The other has a higher 
aim, and not only seeks to provide houses for its members, but attempts 
to develop the amenities of the neighbourhood, to create a common 
social life among the people, secure sanitary and aesthetic advant¬ 
ages, regulate the architecture and the orientation of buildings and 
provide adequate open spaces, parks and recreational grounds for the 
residents. Co-operative estates of this type now exist at several places 
in England. There are about a hundred societies in Great Britain 
alone. In Germany also there were two kinds of building societies— 
the one which builds to let and the other to sell to the members ; but 
the latter are rare. 

The question of funds, needed to carry on the work of the so¬ 
cieties, requires some consideration. The building society generally 
starts with buying land from the value of the shares subscribed by the 
members, as soon as they are adequate for the purpose. The land is 
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then mortgaged and out of the money thus obtained some houses 
are constructed. These are, in turn, themselves mortgaged, and with 
the proceeds more houses are built and the process is repeated till 
every member is provided with a house. But all this is not 
easy. The rise in the cost of building has been so immense that the 
rents would have to be almost prohibitive in order to pay even a 
nominal interest on the mortgage bonds. I’he dilficully of finding 
a banker who will advance money on such mortgages up to a high 
proportion of the value and for almost indefinite long periods, has to 
be encountered. Fortunately, lavish government grants have been 
made to cover the unremime ative part of the cost of building—the 
expenditure which cannot be covered by rent—on the condition 
that rents are controlled, preference is given to those with special 
claims arising out of the War, or to persons with larger families; and 
that the right of pre-emption is guaranteed to the State. Mortgage 
loans have also been issued, through the Central Bank and other 
agencies, up to 90 per c:cnt c)f the value of the property, and at a 
nominal interest. 

Conditions in India 

To turn now to conditions in India. The most striking feature is 
that, in the context of the total immediate demand for housing, the 
percentage of effective demand representing those sections which 
can pay economic rent is very meagre. Consequently the Government 
has to meet the burden of providing houses to more than 90 per 
cent of the homeless at only a nominal rent. At least two million 
units of housing are required immediately to relieve the housing short¬ 
age. Assuming that the average cost per unit is Rs. 5,000 based on 
the estimates of the Housing Board, the total cost comes to about 
Rs. 1,000 crores. 

From where is all this finance to come ? Our only hope lies in the 
development of co-operative enterprise. While Madras and Bombay 
have been able to present some record of activity in respetft of housing 
co-operalives, the housing movement in other States is still in its 
infancy. Even in these places the societies arc no longer within the 
reach of even the higher income middle class group. In the State of 
Bombay, there arc at present about 857 co-operative housing 
societies. 

There is a feeling that credit institutions, insurance companies 
in particular, do not play their part in extending cheap credit for 
mortgage loans on co-operative or private housing projects. They 
should be enabled to do so. If for example, loans on approved pro¬ 
jects carry the guarantee of the proposed corporation that interest 
and amortisation charges would be regularly met,'these insurance 
companies would be prepared to extend their support. The proposed 
corporation may take to financing of direct building and appropriate 
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reni policy, so that excess costs can be amortised over a fairly long 
period with State subsidies. It may also extend credit facilities to 
private and public builders and insure mortgage loans advanced by 
approved lending institutions. This should be in addition to the 
provision by the Government of all facilities regarding acquisition of 
land and building materials. It may also be necessary that, for a 
specified period at least, houses built on a co-operative basis should be 
<*xcmpted from all taxes. 

Types of Housing Soiriedes in India 

Go-operative housing soc*ieties are generally of two typcs(l) In¬ 
dividual ownership system and (2) Co-operative system. 

Individual Ownership System 

This type of society lends money to its members for building houses. 
It is really a credit society but is distinguished from other credit 
societies by the objects for which it lends, the period of the loan and 
tlic .security it demands. 

Co-Partnership System 

Co-partnership system has been developed on two lines. One 
type of society enables its members to become the owners of their 
houses by means of the system of hire-purchase and the other retains 
possession of the buildings erected and merely rents its dwellings to 
members ensuring continuity of tenancy. This system has been tried 
in several parts of India. Houses are built in the form of flats for 
tenants. According to the plan on which this type of societies are 
formed in Bombay, the member contributes by shares and then pays 
rent calculated to cover not only the economic rent of his house but 
also an amortization of the sinking fund. At the end of the period 
he is entitled to the right of occupation of the building as a tenant of 
the society of which he himself is a member continuing to pay only a 
nominal rent to meet the maintenance charges. The society collec¬ 
tively owns the property and the tenant members have only the interest 
of shares in the society. This is a type of society which fully calls for 
the unselfishness, brotherhood and co-operative idealism, and deserves 
to be tried. One advantage is that in flats it is possible to own one 
flat or part of a flat in a large building. 

CSo-operatsve Ownership 

This is a modified type of society in which separate houses are 
built to suit the tastes and requirements of individual tenant members. 
The member holds his house from the society as a lease-holder. The 
lease contains strict conditions against sub-letting, transfer or other 
forms of profiteering or parting with the property without the written 
permission of the society. The lease-holder may pay the full value of 
the house on occupation or pay instalments as the co-partnership 
tenant does. After a member hs^ paid the full value of the house he 
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owns the house, but continues to pay a nominal fee for the upkeep 
of the building. The advantage is that the upkeep is done by a joint 
agency ; and the colony is a closed colony where only approved 
members may have tenancy. 

Individual Ownersliip versus Co-Partnership 

Co-partnership system lacks the following advantages : (1) 
individual ownership, (2) an independent house (3) the satisfaction 
of building one’s own house according to one’s own personal interest 
and (4) the personal interest in and supervision over the actual con¬ 
struction and maintenance. 

For these reasons, the existing building societies in several States 
arc formed on the individual ownership system. Under this type, 
the society ordinarily obtains funds from shares, loans from Govern¬ 
ment and deposits from members. These funds are utilised in giving 
loans to members for building houses on the security of site or sites 
belonging to the borrower together with the proposed building and 
appurtenances thereon. The construction of house is ordinarily 
undertaken by the members themselves. 

Recent lines of Development 

Recently two new lines of development have taken place, the 
Co-operative Township and the Co-operative House Construction 
Society. The Co-operative Township aims at providing not only loans 
for the construction of houses but also other civic amenities for the 
members such as water supply, lighting, sanitation, health service, 
recreational facilities, etc., which are usually provided l>y civic bodies 
like municipalities, etc. 

Co-operative House Construction Society 

The Co-operative House Construction Society is based on the 
co-partnership system. The society acquires sites, constructs houses 
and lets them out to the members on the hire-purchase system under 
which a member becomes the ultimate owner of the house provided 
he regularly pays a specified amount as rent for a stipulated period, 
usually twenty years. 

The salient features of this society are: (1) it arranges the cons¬ 
truction of the building on behalf of the member and he is thus relieved 
of much of the trouble in the procurement of building materials or 
of the supervision of the construction, and (2) it permits renting by 
a member with the approval of the society. 

Bomaby 

The Co-operative Housing movement in the Bombay State was 
initiated in tne year 1915, with the registration of the Saraswat Co¬ 
operative Housing Society at Bombay. The movement made very 
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slow progress in the initial stages; it received an impetus when Gov¬ 
ernment announced State assistance to the Co-operative Housing 
Societies in 1924. The economic depression of 1930, however, gave 
a setback to the movement, the societies encountered various diffi¬ 
culties and many of them were unable to meet their obligations in 
respect of Government loans. Some of the societies which deserved 
assistance were granted relief by way of remission in the Government 
dues. 

During and after the World war II, however, considerable shortage 
of housing accommodation was experienced especially in the large 
cities like Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, etc., due to 
the influx of displaced persons from Pakistan and also due to the 
migration of rural population to urban area. With a view to ease the 
situation Government formulated a Housing scheme and appointed 
the Provincial Housing Board, to tackle the problem. The Housing 
scheme sponsored by the Government was applied to the five in¬ 
dustrial cities, Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, Ahmedabad and Hubli. 
The scheme provides liberal financial and other assistance to co¬ 
operative housing societies registered before 1st July 1949 in the 
above cities. 

The nature and extent of financial and other assistance which 
Government has agreed to give to the co-operative housing societies 
may be briefly summarised as under:— 

Co-operative housing societies constructing tenements of two 
living rooms and a kitchen (with other amenities) or of a lesser size 
are given loans at 3 per cent or J per cent less than the Government 
borrowing rate, whichever is higher. These loans will be to the 
extent of 75 per cent of the value of the land and building in the case 
of tenant co-partnership society and to the extent of 60 per cent in case 
of other types of societies. The period of repayment of loan is 35 
years. The Co-operative housing society is also given preference 
in securing building materials. 

On account of the encouragement given by Government to the 
co-operative societies, much progress has been made. As against 
29 housing socieites registered in the State in the year 1920, there 
were as many as 857 housing societies on 30th June 1951. Government 
has also decided to establish the Central Co-operative Housing Finance 
Society for financing house-building activities with a share capital 
of rupees one crore. In this Government will have 50 per cent of the 
shares and the remaining will be contributed by public-insurance 
companies, other co-operative societies, etc. Government will 
guarantee the principal and a 3 per cent dividend and this will be the 
first society in India of its kind. The following statistical information 
as on 30th June, 1951 will show the progress so far made by the 
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co-operative societies in the State: — 

Number of societies .. .. .. 857 

Number of members .. .. 43721 

Share capital. Rs. 1,70,07.308 

Government loan .. Rs. 88,10,282 

Other borrowings .. .. Rs. 4,41,30,287 

Reserve and other funds Rs. 34,97,624 

Working capital .. . . Rs. 7,34,45,501 

Numl)er of tenements constructed .. 6,000 

Number of tenements under construction 2,311 

Madras 

In Madras the progress in the activities of co-operative building 
societies began as early as 1924. At that time the State Government 
accepted the proposal to finance building soc ieties direct at cheap rates 
of interest in. order to relieve congestion in urban areas, framed rules 
for the grant of State loans and placed annual allotments at the dis¬ 
posal of* the Registrar for sanctioning loans to these societies. Though 
the Co-operative societies movement began in the Slate as early as 
1913-14, the first real step was taken by Gox ernment when it undertook 
to finance them. In 1947 it instructed the District Collectors to 
constitute Housing Committees in all municipalities and 
major Panchayat areas where the shortage of housing was acute. 
Government also asked them to select suitable house sites. Blocks of 
lands measuring about 20 acres in extent in which a colony of 100 
houses may be established were to be selected by these Committees. 
In pursuance of Government orders. District Collectors constituted 
Housing Committees for the selection of suitable sites for the intro¬ 
duction of co-operative housing schemes in 75 municipalities and 198 
Panchayats. Reports in respect of 55 municipalities and 151 Pancha- 
yats were received for organising cooperative housing schemes. 
Of these, 30 centres have been dropped either on the recommendation 
of the Housing Committees themselves or after local investigation by 
the officers of the Co-operative Department. 165 housing societies 
under the scheme were registered up to the end of March 1952. In 
the remaining cases, the organisation of housing scheme is pending 
with the district officers of the Co-operative Department. 

Types of Societies 

The societies foiroed under the housing schemes can be classified 
into four heads, (») Co-operative Townships which acquire land, 
construct houses and also provide civic amenities to the inhabitants 
of the township ; (it) Cooperative House Construction Societies 
which construct houses and rent them out to members under the hire- 
purchase system ; (lii) Cooperative House Building Societies which 
undertake the construction of houses on behalf of their members as 
agents ; and (tv) Ordinary Building Societies which advance long 
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term loans for the construction of houses by the members on sites 
owned by them. 

({) Co-operative Townships 

In places where \wy large blocks of land about 500 to 1,000 acres 
arc available near cities and towns w'hich are heavily congested and 
where the people are willing to settle outside the municipal limits and 
build up a cooperative colony of their own, cooperative townships are 
formed. These townships will not only acquire the site, prepare the 
layout, parcel out lands among the members and advance money with 
the help of Government loans for the purpose of house construction, 
but will also provide amenities like road, parks, playgrounds, electric, 
lights, drainage and sewerage, health services, medical ndief, educa¬ 
tional and recreative facilities, etc. In short, they will discharge all 
the functions of a mnnicipalitv in the township and recover the cost 
fi om the inhal)itants of the township by a levy, corresponding to muni¬ 
cipal rates and taxes. Such a co-operative township has already 
been rigistcred at Katpadi in the North Arcot District. Another 
has been registered at Padavii near Mangalore in the South Kanara 
District, but has not commenc ed work. 

At Katpadi, Co-operative Township was registered in April 1947. 
On 31st March, 1952 it had nearly 1,113 members with a paid up 
<’apital of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. The scheme envisages the formation of a new 
tow'll on entirely cooperative lines between Vellore and Katpadi towms 
in the North Arcot District. The original plan contemplated the 
acquisition of about 1,400 acres and the formation of a colony of 
,5,000 houses. I'here were to be five classes of sites costing from Rs. 400 
to Rs. 6,000 each according to extent. The cost of acquisition was 
■estimated at Rs. 9 lakhs and this money had to be found entirely from 
the share capital subscribed by the members. The total cost of the 
sicheme including the construction of houses and the provision of 
amenities was estimated at Rs. 3 crores. The State Government how¬ 
ever, decided that the township should acquire only 400 arces, re¬ 
leasing about 1,000 acres of wet lands. It acquired 399.27 acres at a 
eost of Rs. 4.20 lakhs and got approved a layout plan providing for 
1933 house sites with common amenities like roads, parks, playgrounds, 
etc. Up to the end of March 1952, it had completed 90 houses and 51 
w'cre under different stages of construction, 

(ii) Cooperative House Construction Societies 

The second kind of housing society for urban areas is the coopera¬ 
tive house construction society which is based on the co-partnership 
system. It acquires house sites with its share capital and constructs 
different classes of houses with the help of loans from Government and 
rents them out to its xhembers. If a member pays the rent for his 
house regularly for a period of 20 years, he becomes the owner of the 
house. This kind of housing societies is most suitable at the present 
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time because it facilitates the speedy construction of numerous houses 
by bulking the demand for materials and organising house construction 
under one unified control. The first society of this kind was registered 
at Madras in May 1947. Subsequently similar societies have been 
registered at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Palamcottah, Coim¬ 
batore, Rajahmundry and Guntur. 

So far 10 Cooperative House Construction Societies have been 
registered for the general public and 3 for the industrial 
textile mills. Of them, the House Construction Society at Madras 
was the first to commence actual work, as it was fortunate iit 
getting an extensive site of 131 acres at Adyar by private negotiations. 
Subsequently it acquired three blocks ot land in Ayyanavaram, Adyar 
and Mylapore. The Madras Co-operative House Omstruction So¬ 
ciety had on its rolls 922 members with a paid up share capital ol 
Rs. 28.23 lakhs as on 31 st March 1952. Its programme « to establish 
4 housing colonies in different parts of the city and to build l ,uou 
new houses. It has completed 340 houses in Gandhinagar Colony, 
Adyar, and 135 houses in Venkatesapuram Colony, Ayyanavaram. 

It proposes to build 144 houses in Adyar II and 395 in Mylapore. 

It has taken up the construction of 36 houses in Adyar II. Construc¬ 
tion work in Mylapore area will begin shortly. The Madura Coopera¬ 
tive Housing Construction Society acquired 148 acres near Tiru- 
parankundram and has got approved a layout plan for a self con¬ 
tained colony of 524 houses. Up to 31st March, 19:)2, it had com¬ 
pleted 180 houses and 95 were under different stages ol construction 
on that date. The Tanjore Cooperative Hoiise^ Construction Society 
acquired 55 acres and has so far completed 75 houses and 20 
under construction on 31st March, 1952. The Palamcottah Co¬ 
operative House Construction Society acquired 60 acres and has corn- 
pleted the first colony of 134 houses. Work in respect of 36 houses is in 
progress in the extension area. The Guntur Cooperative House Cons¬ 
truction Society acquired 20 acres and construction work in 
respect of 118 houses is in full swing in the centre. Fhe TnuchirapaUi 
and Rajahmundry Cooperative House Construction Societies 
recently taken possession of the lands and are expected to begin work 
shortly. 

(w) Cooperative House Building Societies n -ij 

The third kind of cooperative housing society is the House Duild- 
ing Society which is based on the individual ownership system and 
which advances loans for the construction of houses in a colony but 
instead of disbursing cash loans to members it undertakes to build 
houses on behalf of members. On 30th June, 1951, there were 73 
Cooperative House Building Societies in Madras. They had acquired 
979 acres of land and applications for the acquisition of 218 acres were 
pending. These societies programmed to construct 4199 houses ; and 
2388 house sites were allotted to members. They completed I7cs 
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houses and 1001 more were in the process of construction on 30th 
June, 1952. 

(iv) Coopertive Building Societies 

The last type of Cooperative Housing societies is the ordinary 
cooperative society which is based on the individual ownership system. 
It provides long term loans to its members for the construction of 
houses. It is the simplest type and is in fact only a long term credit 
organisation providing members with loans from Government up to 
20 years. The construction of houses is left to the members who pledge 
their sites and buildings as security for their loans. The bylaws of 
these societies povidc for the acquisition of building materials and this 
provision is availed of by members in some cases. The ordinary 
type of building society which advances long term loans for the 
■construction of houses has long been in existence in the State. Though 
the first building society dates back to 1913-1914 the real progress of 
cooperative building societies began only from 1924 w^hen Govern¬ 
ment undertook to finance them. On 30th June, 1951 there were 205 
ordinary building societies w'ith 11,560 members and paid up sliare 
capital of Rs. 33.85 lakhs. During the Cooperative year 1950-51 
<Government loans to the extent of Rs. 36'26 lakhs were sanctioned 
to these societies. A sum of Rs. 62.59 lakhs was due to Government 
from these soceities on this date. This type of societies have been 
formed mainly in Calicut, Tirumangalam, Rajapalayam, Dharama- 
puri, Rajampet, Srirangam, Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Ananthapur, 
Salem and Guntur. 

During the Cooperative year ended with 30th June 1951, Govern¬ 
ment loans to the extent of Rs. 116.23 lakhs were sanctioned to all 
types of co-operative housing societies and the Government loans out¬ 
standing against them on 31st May, 1952 amounted to more than 250 
lakhs and the number of houses built by all types of co-operative 
societies from 1924 to 1947 was 2530. During the last 5 years 3,417 
more houses have been built, bringing the total number of houses 
completed to 5947 as on 31st May, 1952 and about 1800 more houses 
were under diflerent stages of construction on that date. The total 
number of societies in the State on 31st May, 1952 was 297 with a 
share capital of 138.4 lakhs. 

Rural Area 

Till recently co-operative housing schemes were confined only 
to urban areas. But now the scarcity of housing accommodation is 
as acute in some villages as in towns, A beginning has been made 
with rural housing schemes in certain selected villages and in some 
weavers* cooperative societies schemes have also been drawn 
up for housing Harijans. 

In April, 1950, the State Government sanctioned a rural housing 
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scheme to enable solvent villagers to construct “pucca” houses with dur¬ 
able materials with the aid oi* long term Government loans repayable 
in 20 years. As houses in rural areas have less saleable value than those 
in towns, their value as security for loans is less so that the conditions 
governing the grant of loans to rural housing societies are somewhat 
strict. 40 rural housing societies were registered up to the end of 
March 1952, and tliey had on their rolls 775 members with a paid up 
share capita! of Rs. 1.13 lakhs. 42 loans amounting to Rs. 1.66 lakhs 
had been sanctioned upto this date. A sum of Rs. 10 lakhs has been 
provided in the budget for 1952-53 for advancing loans to rural housing 
societies. 

.\n attempt has been made to solve the ruial housing problem 
among weavers thiough Weavers’ Cooperative Societies. Well 
established weavers’ societies with adequate i eserves have been selected 
for this purpose, and it is proposed that they should acquire suitable 
house sites in the outskirts of the village, construct houses at about 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 each and let them out to their weaver members- 
on the hire purchare system. After regularly paying the monthly rental 
for a period of 20 years the members become the owners of the houses. 
One half of the cost of the scheme is provided by the society out ol’ 
its funds and the initial deposits made by the applicants and the 
other half is obtained as 20 year loan from the Government. The fust 
attempt to provide housing colonics for weavfTs was made hi 
Yemmiganur which has the biggest weaver.* society in Madras. 
Taking advantage of its exceptionally strong financial position, the 
scheme was introduced there first. The society acquired 54 acres^ 
of land on the outskirts of the village and got approved a layout plan 
providing for 100 houses with common buildings like a community cen¬ 
tre, handloom factory^ dy e-houses etc. Government sanctioned a loan 
of Rs. 2 lakhs and it was supplemented with its own funds amounting 
to Rs. 5.35 lakhs. The Pedakandala Weavers’ Cooperative Society has 
completed a colony of 20 houses with the aid of a Government loan 
of Rs. 22,750 and the Ondipudur Weavers’ Co-opeiative Society, 
which was sanctioned a Government loan of Rs. one lakh, has com¬ 
pleted 32 houses and 4 more were under construction on 31st March, 
19 )2. Eight more weavers’ societies have been sanctioned Government 
loans for this purpose. 

As regards Harijans, it was proposed to provide them houses on a 
subsidised basis, meeting the subsidy out of the Harijans Welfare 
Fund. A five-year scheme of rural housing for the Harijans was 
drawn up by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Under the 
scheme 50 centres will be selected in the State each year at the rate 
of 2 per district and a colony of at least 30 houses will be set up in each 
centre. The scheme wdll be worked through the existing cooperative 
credit .societies into which the Harijans will be admitted either through 
the existing societies for the scheduled classes or by organising 
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separate societies exclusively for housing. Each house is estimated 
to cost about Rs. 1,500, one half of which will be given as. 
a free grant from the Harijan Welfare Fund and the other 
half as interest free loan, repayable over a period of 20 years. Pro¬ 
vision for public amenities such as roads, playgrounds, drinking- 
water wells, etc., is to be made by Government from the Harijan 
Welfare Fund. On account of the financial burden the scheme 
imposed on Government, it was dropped. A modified scheme, how¬ 
ever, for the formation of housing societies for Harijans is under the 
consideration of Government. It contemplates the formation of 5 
housing societies in each district every year for a period of 5 years 
and the issue of loans repayable in 3 years for the 
construction of cheap houses costing about Rs. 150 each. State 
aid is given to the Co-operative Societies in the form of loans^ 
land acquisition staff, making arrangements for the supply 
of essential building materials, free service of departmental 
officers to work as Secretaries for a period of one year, etc. 

Uttar Pradesh 

In Kanpur, the Christian Co-operative Housing Society is the 
only society which has been trying to make some headway in thu 
direction, but has not been a])lc to undertake actual work uptil 
now, on account of the want of funds. In Bullaiidshahar, however, 
a society has been succcisfully formed for the purpose of erecting 
houses for middle class Government servants on co-operative lines. It 
is reported that altogether there are 130 societies m U. P. 

Few attempts have been made to me cooperative building so¬ 
cieties as a means to provide housing for the vvorkeis. An approach 
to the question along co-operative lines would not only provide 
hygienic houses and remove congestion in industrial centres but foster 
thrift and self-help among the workers. The Committee on Co¬ 
operation (1940) thought this was an enterprise which deserved all 
the encouragement and support which the Government, Co-operative 
Department, the Local Bodies and the employers could give by foim- 
ing co-operative housing societies and permitting them to build in 
areas laid out and prepared for housing schemes. Employers of 
industrial labour may also assist their workers to build their ow'ii 
houses by making free grants of land and supplying building materials 
free of cost or at nominal rates or by advancing money at lower rate 
of interest. But best results can be secured by the joint action 
of the workers and their employers in the promotion of housing 
schemes. 

To accelerate co-operative building activities the following con¬ 
cessions in addition to those already indicated are required:—(1) 
Enhancement of individual credit limit:—In the case of house build¬ 
ing societies, loans to memters may be permitted up to eight times the 
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share capital and the maximum loan permissible to any individual 
member may be fixed at Rs. 20,000 but this limit should not preclude 
a member from asking for a more expensive house so long as he pays 
to the society all the moneys in excess of this amount in advance 
and the entire building is held as security by the society. (2) Reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of interest—-The Government should be able to 
grant loans to co-operative societies and even to corporate house build¬ 
ing schemes, which are not profit seeking, at rates not more than their 
borrowing rates plus a small charge of one-fourth per cent to cover 
their expenses. The loan should be spread over a long term of years. 

Government Advances and Loans 

As mentioned earlier, the few societies which exist in Bomba> 
and Madras are almost confined to the upper middle class people, who 
can afford to invest substantial amounts of money themselves and are 
also educated and enlightened persons. For them, it may be admitted, 
the economics effected by the collective purchase of' building materials 
may sometime be a sufficient inducement ; but the lower middle 
class or the poorer people cannot be expected, in these times of 
high building costs, to make houses for themselves in that way. With 
the example' of England, Germany and the other foreign countries 
before us, where, in spite of the popularity of co-operative methods 
and the advance of education, etc., co-operative building societies 
could not prosper among the ordinary people till profuse State aid 
w'as extended, it is not at all strange that co-operative tenants have 
remained more or less utopian in India up to the present time. Con¬ 
sidering the great benefits that co-operation confers on the social, 
moral, economic and political conditions of the poorer people, the 
desirability of its encouragement among the poorer people in India, 
through a proper system of advances and long period loans on behalf 
of the Government, cannot l^e overemphasized. The All-India Co¬ 
operative Planning Committee has recommended that a Central 
Co-operative Housing Society should be formed in each State and that 
its function should be to grant long term loans to housing societies for 
the purchase of house sites and for the construction of houses and to 
purchase building materials on a large scale from wholesalers and 
supply them at reasonable rates to the housing societies. 

A Conference of the representatives of Banks, Insurance Com¬ 
panies and Co-operative Institutions was held in 1951 in Bombay. 
Mr. V. L. Mehta, Minister for Finance, Village Industries and Co¬ 
operation, presided over the Conference. The discussion centred 
round the question of how to find the money required by co-operative 
housing societies. The concensus of opinion having been that there 
was urgent need for a separate co-operative housing finance body for 
Bombay State, a committee with Mr. P. J. Chinmulgund, Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, as Secretary, was set up to examine the 
question in detail and report thereon. 



CHAPTER LXIX 


THE NEED FOR A PUBLIC HOUSING POLICY 

No attention was paid to the evolution of a housing policy before 
the first World war. The war and its aftormath pi^uced such 
a radical change in the situation that the housing .{Mroblon of to-day 
may be said to date from 1914. Tremendous influx of rural popula¬ 
tion put great pressure on urban accommodation. Housing 
was expected to be taken care of by private enterprise. The 
housing standards too were generally low. The public conscience 
was not highly developed and they did not consider it profitable 
to devote substantial resources for the purpose of re-housing people 
who were already some how or other living in some kind of shelter. 
Improved housing standards and town planning were not regarded as 
important. 

The acuteness of the housing was felt during the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century and though some action was tt^en by public authori¬ 
ties, it aggravated rather than abated the creation of slums. By 
the end of the century the public conscience had been awakened and 
increasing attention was devoted to hotising. The first World 
war put a stop to building in all belligerent coimtries, as the cost 
of materials, labour and land shot up. Although there 
were occasions before the war when the supply of housing was in¬ 
adequate in quantity as well as in quality out never before had the 
problem of finding shelter of any kind been so vast or so acute. 

The central problem of housing policy is to achieve greater staUlity 
of employment in the buil^ng industiy so that the industry, besides 
reducing cost of adequate housing, will also contribute to the achieve¬ 
ment of full employment throughout the economy. The need for 
housing arises out of the demand for houses fi*om people who can not 
afford to meet the costs of their housing.The need for housing, some 
people will maintain, is a transitional problem and can be solved as 
soon as scarcity of labour and building materials is removed. They will 
argue that the private enterprise has always catered to the needs of 
housing in past and will continue to do so in future. They do notrealise 
the necessity on the part of Government to prescribe a programme for 
the number and type of houses to be built. While it is admitted that 
the building of comparatively few houses might reduce the housing 
shortage to wme ntent, it is the necessity to provide housing not only 
to those who demand it, but to the people who are not paying prices 
or rents high enough, which will i^uire the development of a State 
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housing policy. A State housing policy should reduce housing costs and 
grant assistance to families unable to meet the costs of their housing 
needs. While public action in the field of housing is essential, the 
means of attaining housing policy, i.r., construction of houses by 
Government through financial grants, through rent or income subsidies 
or through co-operation with or control of the building industry 
will vary from country to country and from time to time. 

In the present-day world where effects of monopoly and of un¬ 
employment are so widespread and where distribution of income in 
all forms does not correspond to the accepted principles of social justice, 
the need for a special public housing policy can hardly be debated. 
Furthermore, the following reasons are put forward in support of a 
public housing policy :— 

(1) Housing activity is vital to any policy dirc(*ted tow^ards stabil¬ 
ising the level of employment in an economy. With the building of 
more houses, jobs for men are created and it simplifies the problems 
of full eniployrneiit. In fact the industry is so large that its stabilisa¬ 
tion is vital to the policy of staliilising general level of employ¬ 
ment. 

(2) The present day standards of housing being unduly l(iW, a 
housing poluy contribute ', to the raising of standards of living and to 
an improverrent in real i ncomes by securing the production of more 
houses at reduced cost. 

(3) Provision of better housing secures the benefits of good health* 
moral, welfare, efficiency and aesthetic appearance of society. 

(4) The sliortage of housing is so acute and costs of housing are so 
high that all the resources of public planning should be brought to 
the aid of normal private building activity in a concerted effort to 
overcome these difficulties. 

(5) The sir^e of the investment involved in houses in relation to 
the incomes of purchasers, the long term risks attaching to the invest¬ 
ment, and the imperfections of the mortgage market, all warrant 
special attention being given to the problexns of finance of housing. 

(6) Provision of alternative houses at reasonable* rents and prices^ 
wdil result in clearance of slum areas which would otherwise continue 
as a profitable form of investment. 

(7) The product of the housing industry is an almost completely 
immobile asset. The community needs flexibility of its resources 
including mobility of labour to maintain efficiency. It should be pre¬ 
pared to assist in meeting the costs of this flexibility. 
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Public housing policy developed first in Europe and later in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and other countries. 
Only in Europe was public housing policy responsible for a substantial 
proportion of total housing built in the inter-war period. In other 
countries it was beginning to play a more important role towards the 
end of the period, for instance, in the United States during 1939 and 
1940. In most countries private enterprise has not only remained the 
most important source of building but a source of supply also. It has, 
however, failed to provide houses for lower income groups whose 
needs have yet to be met. Public housing policies depended principally 
on financial support from public authorities in the form of subsidies 
and credit facilities. Subsidies were granted in the form of lumpsum 
payments or of annual payments for more or less lengthy periods. While 
the former is designed to pay part of building costs, the latter were 
intended to cover part of the annual charges of the building. The 
authorities assisted the builders to raise capital in more advantageous 
forms. In addition to direct financial assistance public authorities 
in some cases also encouraged housing by exempting dwellings from 
taxation, by providing building with sites on easy terms or by 
endeavouring to promote a reduction of building costs. 

Though the overall housing shortage was substantially reduced aa 
a result of intensive public and private building be ween the two 
World wars, much progress still remains to be achieve:!. The second 
World war gravely accentuated the problem of housing. The urgency 
of providing housing has been accepted in al! countries and public 
opinion will insist on giving some priority to housing schemes. 
The housing problem can not be solv^ by private enterprise as it 
has provided housing to upper income groups but has failed to 
discharge its obligation to the lower strata of the society. 
What is actually needed is to supply houses to a section of people 
whose needs still remain to be met by public enterprise. While the 
policy of private authority should be directed to design best houses, 
for those who cannot afford them for themselves by employing their 
own architects and workers, the private enterprise can undertake actual 
construction of houses in accordance with public plans and can also 
tender for supply of building materiab. The housing standards 
should conform best to the needs of consume^. The 
housing problem can only be solved by energetic action on tte part of 
Government. 

It b gratifying to note that Government, local authorities atid 
employers are all now alive to thb question in India. Steps that 
are being taken by the Central and State Government*^, employers, 
etc., have been described in other chapters. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF PROVIDING HOUSING FOR 
WORKERS 

The housing probltm in its present actue form is rooted in the 
process of industrialisation and development of urban areas. This 
question is a ticklish one and different authorities have given different 
views. Their views are summarised below:— 

Hie Indian Industrial Commission (1916—18) 

The Commission drew pointed attention to this problem and refer¬ 
red in particular to the conditions in Bombay and warned that if the 
housing of workers was not tackled energetically for the country as a 
whole, the almost insurmountable difficulties that existed even then 
in Bombay would repeat themselves in other industrial towns which 
were fast growing. The Commission suggested that the following 
principles might be adopted in dealing with the problem:— 

(i ) the housing of industrial labour was not to be confused widi 
housing problems in general, although it was to some 
extent bound up with the housing of the poorer middle 
classes ; 

(«) the problem was one of the great urgency and justified 
resort to exceptional measures ; and 
(lit) the onus of actually providing dwellings for industrial 
labour could not be laid upon the individual employer, 
but the employer must (save where he had undertaken 
housing himself) be called upon to assist in the solution 
of the financial problem. 

Royal Commissioii on Labour (1929-^1) 

According to the Whitley Commission, the municipal councib 
had done very little to meet the problem. According to it the 
action taken by the parties concerned—employers. Government and 
local bodies—was in inverse ratio to their responsibilities. “Em¬ 
ployers have done most, local bodies least and that the main res¬ 
ponsibility for housing policy lies with the Government and with the 
local bodies. The municipal councils are primarily responsible for 
the'health of their citizens and that responsibility cannot be discharg¬ 
ed in the industrial citio$ unless a vigorous attempt is made to improve 
Housing." The Cotnmission did reco^ise that the resources of the 
mu icipalities were limited and the raising taxation for housing was 
not a simple task. It also felt that the municipalities 'were ill- 
equipped on the executive side for tackling the complex housing prob- 
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km. The conception that the provision of good housii^ is the duty 
of the community is a comparatively new one in any country. The 
Commission was, however, constrained to observe that the munici¬ 
palities had failed to use their machinery and power to control layout 
and erection of new buildings. 

According to the Commission, although the main responsibility for 
housing policy lies with Government and the local bodies, industrial 
development has enhanced the difficulties of the housing situation hi 
numerous areas. Many employers have in fact carried out the great 
majority of the housing schemes so far put into operation. Some of 
the admirable schemes pushed through by employers have effected a 
great improvement in the standards of health and well-being of their 
fortunate occupants, whilst employers must also have realised the 
economic advantages obtained from more contented labour force 
through an increased efficiency. It is obvious, however, that so far 
only the fringe of the problem has been touched. With the best in¬ 
tentions industrial concerns have been unable to provide for more 
than 10 to 40 per cent of their employees, and it is unlikely that 
even the most prosperous industries could house all their workers 
without the active assistance, both financial and otherwise, of Govern¬ 
ment and municipal authorities. The accommodation provided by 
employers has in most cases to be given rent free and even where rent 
is charged, a direct economic return is seldom obtained on the capital 
outlay. 

CoHiperatioii between Government and employers 

Important causes contributing to the present situation are the 
lack of coordination between the parties concerned and the apparent 
doubt as to where the responsibility should lie. The efforts m^e by 
some employers have encouraged a tendency to leave the whole prob¬ 
lem to them, whilst some municipalities look to Government to raise 
from the people as a whole, funds which should be found locally. 
The position demands immediate attention, not only from Govern¬ 
ment and local authorities, but also from organised industry and the 
public. Every State Government should take the initiative by making 
a survey of its urban and industrial areas in order to get exact in¬ 
formation as to their most urgent needs. Each Government should 
then arrange for a conference with the interested parties to find out 
practicable schemes and the methods by which their cost could be 
shared. Many industrial concerns would be prepared to co-operate 
with the authorities in any scheme in which the financial burden 
was shaded. Where suitable Government land Is available, the 
Commission thought that Governments should sell or lease it to 
those who agree to build houses within a specified period. The 
Commission suggested that Governments should announce their 
willingness to subsidise in this or in other ways, housing schemes ad¬ 
vanced by employers. Such action neither removes responsibility 
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frdm the Government nor from public authorities nor prevents them 
from taking independent action. At the same time it would ease the 
burden, particularly in smaller industrial areas, and would projnote 
that combination of public and private effort without.which.it will be 
impossible to make progress. The whole question depends primarily 
on whether Government is able to assist, for the cost involved is the 
crux of the vvholc problem. 

Health Survey and Development Committee’s views (1946) 

According to this Committee a housing programme can. only 
be carried out successfully if Government, local authorities and 
impirovement trusts are prepared to enter the field with large scale 
housing schemes and induce private interests to more satisfactory 
performance, by financial and technical aid and the rigid enforcement 
of better standards. CJovcrnment and public authorities can perform 
the following functions;— 

(*) the planning, execution and regulation of housing program- 
■ mes including participation by local authorities and im¬ 
provement trusts in house construction and maintenance ; 
(ii) the grant of financial assistance by long term lease at low 
rates of interest, or grants-in-aid ; 

(Hi) the prescription and enforcement of standards ; and 
(iif) the promotion of housing research. 

According to the Committee, upon Provincial Governments 
must rest the primary responsibility for dealing with the problem of 
hoiking and town and village planning and for developing and exe¬ 
cuting housing schemes within their respective areas. This cannot 
be evaded by leaving it to private building interests or employers of 
labour. It may, of course, be delegated under suitable conditions and 
in defined areas, to local bodies or public authorities such as im¬ 
provement trusts. The Committee was of the view that every avail¬ 
able ^ency must be utilised if a comprehensive progamme is to be 
planned and executed within a reasonable time. But the Govern¬ 
ment concerned must be responsible for ensuring co-ordinated pro¬ 
gress and for making or encouraging others to make a determined 
effort to provide more and better houses for the people. It rez m- 
mended the establishment in each province of a Ministry of Housing 
auid Town and Village Planning charged with the responsibility for 
the preparation and execution of new housing and housing improve¬ 
ment schemes, slum clearances and urban and rural planning. Only 
thus would this urgent problem receive the undivided attention of a 
single department and the determination of policy by Government 
at the highest level. 

The Committee realised that the Provincial Governments would 
not be able to provide the finance necessary for a bold and compre- 
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hensive housing programme. It, however, did recommend that 
the Provincial Government should establish a statutory body, under 
the direction and control of the Ministry of Housing and Town and 
Village Planning with financial resources arid power to’ plan and 
execute a province-wide house construction. 

*.• . . ■ . ■ ! 

The Committee also considered that just as in Europe local autho¬ 
rities have been responsible for the control of State-aided' housing, 
diey should be so in India. It suggested that loans or grants by 
provincial governments to finance hosuing schemes should be adminis¬ 
tered by local bodies subject to such rules and regulations as these 
Governments may prescribe. As in England, each local authority 
should be made to contribute a suitable proportion of the cost of such 
schemes. It felt that the Ministry of Housing and Town and Village 
Planning should deal with local organisations which might be con¬ 
cerned with house planning. 

As regards improvement trusts, they could perform the most 
valuable functions in connection with slum clearance and the re¬ 
housing of dispossessed inhabitants in large towns and cities. Slum 
clearance involves the re-building and re-planning of the cleared areas. 
'Fhe Committee advocated placing the work of re-building in the hands 
of the trust and not in the hands of private enterprises. Few of the 
trusts have adequate technical advice in their work of planning and 
housing construction and so the Committee recommended that each 
improvement trust should employ a technical officer trained or ex¬ 
perienced in town planning. With the strengthening of their general 
engineering and pulic health engineering staffs, the local authorities 
should be able to exercise better supervision than in the past over the 
housing schemes within their areas. 

National Planning Committee 

^, This Committee dealt with housing for all; it did not limit itself to 
industrial workers. However, its views are authoritative and in- 
ter^ting. According to this Committee there are three alternatives 
which are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Each has its own 
peculiar fitness for discharging that obligaton . 

(1) There is, in the first place, the State or the Nation as the 
whole, who can shoulder responsibility. In so far as housing is a 
public ^utility service of national importance, the central authority 
of the country must necessarily bear its share of this obligation 
though the burden need not be shouldered entirely and exclu¬ 
sively by that audiority. 

On the other hand, the Central Government by its very nature, 
cannot actually provide the service, even if it shoulders some part c{ 
the obligation since it is essentially a local concern. Housing in diffinrent 
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parts of a country like India^ for climate and other reasons, must 
necessarily vary in structure and material; in the accommodation as 
well as equipment, in the design and layout, in accordance with the 
purpose for which each building is to be utilised. This means respon¬ 
sibility of the local authorities, whether State Government or local 
bodies, like a municipality or district board, or even village 
union. 

« 

The actual agency for constructing or providing houses may thus 
be the local authority, e,g.j in respect of a basic plan, situation, 
technical desi^ and standard equipment, together with certain pres¬ 
cribed amenities or services by the State or Central Government as the 
case may be. 

(2) The local authority or the municipality or district board will 
not find itself equal in all cases to the task in all aspects. Some res¬ 
ponsibility must also, therefore, be cast upon those elements in the 
society, which stand to derive some benefit from people using the 
housing they provide. Their benefit may be not so much by way of 
the rent or return on their investment as in the shape of the addi¬ 
tional or surplus value infused in their work which the workers in 
their employment do. 

The employer is thus an outstanding class on whom responsibility 
may quite fairly be laid for providing necessary housing accommo¬ 
dation, at least for his immediate operatives whether manual labour 
or intellectual worker. 

There are obvious advantages as well as limitations in making 
the employer responsible for providing the housing accommodation 
for his workers. The main advantage lies in regard to the saving oi' 
time by locating housing as near the place of work as possible, designing 
it to fit the peculiar needs of the given operatives serving or equipping 
such accommodation with the ordinary amenities, utilities and services 
as may be prescribed as part of the National plan. On the other 
hand, any housing that an employer provides can only be for large 
scale factories or workshops. The relatively small scale business 
employing only five or ten people will not find it economical or con¬ 
venient to provide such housing for each employer’s staff whether 
manual or intellectual. Besides, if such housing is provided com¬ 
pulsorily, as a legal obligation thrown upon the employer, the latter 
would demand that so long as a worker works in his employ, he must 
occupy the housing provided by the employer. The workers* freedom of 
movement will in consequence be affected. The moment the worker 
ceases to be in the employ of the party providing the accommodation, 
the latter would be free to eject such a worker, whether or not 
he has found an alternative accommodation. The worker thus 
gets tied up to a place ; and as such his general tendency is to dislfite 
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living in quarters provided by the employer, and this quite apart 
from the point of view of rent. 

(3) An alternative agency to provide housing is competitive 
private enterprise. This may provide fancy structures varying 
according to the taste and means of individual house-builders. If 
housing is part of a National plan, it cannot be left to the vagaries 
rf the private enterprise, however much controlled by local or 
national regulations. 

If housing is provided by private agency, of the type that a capitalist 
employer usually is, he would seek his utmost to make the return 
equal to the investment over a relatively short space of time. The 
economic rent expected for such housing by a capitalist house-builder 
(or employer) will take into account only what he would call a fair 
return on his investment; and that would be arrived at by com¬ 
parison with the ordinary interest rates in the money market for 
investment in corresponding securities. This, in its turn, will be 
utterly regardless of the ability of the working class tenants to pay 
such rent. 

Moreover, the employer, as already remarked would provide 
housing only for his immediate employees, who do not exceed 
7 per cent of the total population. That section of the community,, 
therefore, which is not employed as wage-earners, and which consists 
of professional elements working for the public at large, and not for 
any definite employer, or the relatively older people, the retired, 
or superannuated, not actively engaged on work, will not be served 
by such agency. Their need for housing must also be attended to; 
and that can only be done by some form of State enterprise, whether 
conducted by the local government, municipality, district board or 
some other non-profit making society, like a co-operative or statutory 
authority. 

The State, whether Provincial or Central Government, is already 
a large employer; and will, in the near future, become so in an ever 
increasing degree, especially when some key industries are nationalised. 
Municipal and other public services, like Transport and Communi¬ 
cations, employ thousands of teachers, postmen, medical men, police, 
railway and tramway operatives, and others of that kind. For its 
own employees therefore, the State must set a model of housing 
which must not only be not inferior to any similar facility provided 
by a private employer, but which must correlate in point of the 
return demanded from the tenant to the ability of th e latter, a 
measured by his income rather than to the actual cost of the invest 
ment or the market return on similar investment on other enterprises. 

(4) If housing is provided by private enterprise only, for purposes 
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of letting out,' that section of the community which docs not caarc Xdr 
owning house property, but nevertheless seeks a reasonable, fixity of 
residence and also a high standard of amenities, which also has an 
eye to the beauty of situation, convenience of location and thb.like, 
must have some say in regard to the material, design,, equipment, and 
above all, fitting in with such town planning measures as may in any 
case be adopted. The responsibility thus is not exclusive of any single 
indi\’idual, corporation or authority ; and the State will have to take^ 
in one aspect or another, an increasing share in providing, regulating 
and controlling the House service as a whole. 

The Labour Investigation Committee 

The Committee, which examined housing in about 45 industries 
tbepressed the following views: “ The main desideratum is the enacts 
ment of an Industrial Housing Act by the Government of India pro* 
vlding for the ceration of an All-India Industrial Housing Board ana 
Provincial or Regional Boards. We presume tliat there will in future 
be a systematic planning of industries .under the auspices of Govern* 
ment and that once it is decided to allow an industry to be set up 
at a particular place, the Housing Boards would deal with, the cons¬ 
truction of workers* quarters according to a pre-arranged plan. The 
proposed Housing Boards should be of a tripartite clmracter. They 
should be left to decide in each individual case whether the financing 
of housing should be a duty of employers or Government or both, 
Thus, generally speaking, if an industrial establishment is set up in 
a rural area, or in an out of the way place, where land and raw 
materials are cheap and where no alternative private housing is avail*, 
able, the employer might be asked to house the workers at his own 
cost. The position would be difierent in urban areas owing to the 
scarcity of land sites. The State should here accept the direct res¬ 
ponsibility for the housing of workers and provide capital finance 
for the same. We are of opinion that the capital outlay on workers* 
houses should be raised by Government and advanced to the All-India 
Housing Board. This l^ard will co-ordinate the activities of Pro¬ 
vincial or Regional Boards and advance funds to each according 
to its needs. The recurrent expenditure-interest, depreciation, main*, 
tenance, repairs, etc., may be distributed between the employers and 
workers, the latter paying it in the form of monthly rent which 
should in no way exceed a certain percentage of earnings, say 10 per 
cent.” 


ladiBstrial Hoasssig Sub-Committee of the StaniHng Labousf 
Committee (1946) 

This Committee was of the view that in case of factories located 
in rural areas the responsibility for housing must be solely that of the 
employer. He should be ask^ to provide living accommodation d 
the prescribed standard for the labour he employs in his factory widiin 
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41 < period of 10 years: The Committee recbmmeiided that this, should" 

-laid down as a siJtatutory responsibility. One of the members: 
representing: the State did not, however, agree with this recom¬ 
mendation. He felt'that as the Central and State Governments,: 
not to speak of the employers and labour.representatives themselves,. 
a£e anxious to decentralise industiy and prevent over-concentration 
in urban areas, employers should be induced to locate their industries" 
in rural areas. He was afraid the Committees recommendation 
would have exactly the opposite-effect and did not sec any reason why 
a heavier responsibility in respect of liability to house his labour should 
be thrown on the rural employer than on the urban employer, parti¬ 
cularly as one of the advantages of decentralisation would be that 
the vidlagcrs could work in factories and yet live in their own houses 
^njoying their own domestic and rural atmosphere. For this reason 
he considered any legislation in regard to housing in rural areas should 
be permissive rather than mandatory. 

> In addition to a subsidy the Committee also recognised that 
houses must be constructed as cheaply and as efficiently as possible 
and the fullest possible use made of modern large scale methods of 
production, bulk buying of raw materials and standardisation of 
parts. Modern methods were only possible if supplies were manu¬ 
factured on a big enough scale duly programmed to ensure the ad¬ 
vantages of mass productioiy. Neither the control of materials nor the 
mass production of fittings and supplies could be undertaken unless 
a national building programme was properly planned and progressed 
and firm bulk orders for definite quantities placed on a definite time 
table. 

The U. P* Honsing Committee (1947) 

According to this Committee, the construction of the house should 
actually be the responsibility of the employers. The difficulty 
was that the investment did not give sufficient return to the employer 
as the rent chargeable should be ^tween Rs. 6 and Rs. 10 per month. 
It, however, recommended that the development cost should be 
borne by Government and the actual area of land required for the 
construction of quarters should be leased out to the employers on rent 
based on the actual cost of acquisition and development. The Com* 
nuttee also suggested that Government should advance money to the 
employers at low interest, say, J per cent below the Government 
bonrowing mte. It was al^ of the view that Rs. 10 per month should 
be the maximum rent chargeable for the standard house, but in nb 
case should the rent exceed, 10 per cent of the workman's earnings. 
The difference should be contributed by the employer in the shape 
of house rent allowance added to the workers' wages. 

MMdtmm PMvindal Homdag Committee (1947) 

The Committee was of the view that measures should be devised 
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not only to ease the situation in the immediate present but also to 
evolve a comprehensive long term policy so as to meet the needs 
the increasing population permanently and to prevent the recurrence 
of shortage of housing as at present. Such long term policy should 
have as its objective construction of hygienic houses in sufficient 
numbers and of adequate size in * sanitated ' areas (t.s., areas pro¬ 
vided with hard-surfaced roads, water-supply, lighting, drainage and 
sewerage) equipped with all the facilities necessary for community 
life, such as reading rooms and clubs markets and recreational faci¬ 
lities such as sports grounds, theatres and public parks. 

The Committee endorsed the following recommendation of the 
Shore Committee. It is the responsibility of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to deal with the problem of housing and executing housing 
schemes. This responsibility has of course to be shared with locm 
bodies or public authorities such as Imrpovement Trusts. But the 
Government must be responsible for ensuring co-ordinated progress 
and for making or encouraging others to m^e a determined effort 
to provide more and better houses for the people.** 

According to the Committee, combined activity by the Government, 
local authorities, improvement trust, etc., will be necessary for the 
discharge of this responsibility and it will also be necessary to stimulate 
co-operative, commercial and private enterprise side by side, with 
those of public authorities by affording financial aid, technical advice 
and rigid enforcement of better standards. Co-operative and private 
enterprise is likely to be forthcoming in the case of middle income 
groups but is not likely to be helpful in the case of lower income 
groups without generous outright State aid. 

Industries Conference Resolution 

As regards Housing the Resolution passed b\' the Industries Con¬ 
ference in December 1947 was as follows:— 

“ That, as a first step towards improving the standard of living 
of workers immediate attention should be devoted to the 
problem of housing of industrial labour ; the cost of such 
housing should be shared in suitable proportions between 
the Government, employers and labour, the share of 
labour being given in the shape of a reasonable rent.” 

Conference of Chairmen, Improvement Trusts and Develop* 
ment Boards (1948) 

This Conference was held at Delhi in June 1948. The Com¬ 
mittee was of the view that the provision of adequate housing accom¬ 
modation, specially for the lowest income groups is the paramount 
duty of the State, and that there must be centralisation in regard to 
housing with plans to be put into execution. The State should grant 
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the highest priority for the movement of building materials, namely, 
steel, cement, slab coal for brick burning under allocation to various 
Provinces according to needs previously screened by the Central autho* 
rity. A survey of the housing conditions in rural, urban and metropo¬ 
litan areas should be made with a view to eliminate unsound 
and unhealthy houses. The State should also endeavour to keep 
the cost of building material as low as possible and should fix lower 
tariff and freight rates on essential materials like cement, steel and 
coal. It also suggested that a High Power Committee consisting of 
engineers and architects should be set up to draft a National Building 
G(^e and model building regulations for the guidance of local autho¬ 
rities, and that legislation should be undertaken to prevent creation 
of new free-holds by the State or local bodies in regard to their pro¬ 
perties. It also thought that in order to provide minimum standard 
of housing accommodation for the lowest income groups, the State 
will have to provide subsidy out of the funds raised by taxation or 
loans or a combination of both. 

Bombay Government have recently thrown more responsibility 
on the employers for housing their workers. They have passed an act 
Bombay Building (Control on Erection) Act, 1948,” under which 
permission for extension of industrial premises is granted only on the 
condition that the employers will provide housing for 60 per cent 
of the labour to be employed on account of the expansion of the 
industry concerned. 

Gonstitutiosial position and recent steps 

The subject of housing is not specifically mentioned in the seventh 
schedule of the Constitution of India which deals with matters coming 
within the purview of the Union and State Governments. In so far 
as housing for industrial labour is concerned, Item 24 of List III may 
be said to cover it because it deak comprehensively with the welfare 
of labour. That would bring the matter in the Concurrent List with 
which both the Union and the State Governments are concerned. 
The residuary power in relation to subjects not mentioned in the 
Concur refit List or the State List, however, vest in the Union Gov¬ 
ernment. As such the Centre may be said to be directly concerned 
with the subject of housing in general. In these times, the State 
cannot afford to confine its role in this field to planning and regula¬ 
tion. Private enterprise is not in a position to do the job so far as 
low-income groups are concerned. They cannot afford to pay the 
economic rent for housing accommodation of even the minimum 
standards. The State has, therefove, to fill the gap and take up the 
supply of houses as a part of its own functions. This would involve a 
large measure of assistance which may take the form of subsidies on 
a general scale and the supply of loans on a somewhat low rate of 
interest. In view of the gravity and vastness of the problem and the 
financial condition of the States, the Central Government have ac- 
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cepted a large measure of responsibility for financing housing pro> 
grammes chiefly for the provision of houses for industrial wqrkers.. 
-The Government of India’s recent Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme covers the above measures of assistance but the Central and 
State Governments, employers and the workers have all to play their 
part. Provision is also being made to find funds for middle-class 
housing schemes, preferably through co-operative building societies.. 
Amelioration of conditions of housing in rural areas also is engaging 
the attention of some State Governments. 



CHAPTER LXXI 


VILLAGE AND TOWN PLANNING IN INDIA 

Historical 

Towns, and indeed the whole face of a country’s landscape, are 
the outward and visible signs of the inner and spiritual grace of the 
community. India has great towns, each portraying different as¬ 
sets of her soul ; Banaras: religion and education, Allahabad: 
education, Kanpur: industry, etc. ; but the most significant mani¬ 
festation of Indian philosophy is the wonderful network of villages 
stretching throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Throughout India there are ruined cities—many of them very beauti¬ 
ful. In the ruins of the ancient cities of Sind (now in Pakistan) 
one finds much of tremendous interest to present-day India. Ruined 
cites, Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, built between 2000—3000 years 
B. C. with their long vistas, big avenues and streets, sewerage sysem,. 
etc., all testify to the perfection of the ancient builders. How did 
this enlightened town planning and housing come into being ? Ob¬ 
viously because the builders had vision and were inspired by a sound 
social philosophy. In the ancient Vedic writings many < xccllent Town 
Planning precepts are laid down and a strong appreciation is shown 
of the importance of keeping first things first, for example, “ First lay 
out the town and then only plan the houses” and again “First plant the 
trees and erect the premises thereafter ; otherwise they will not look 
graceful and seemly.” When Lord Krishna gave the directions 
about the planning of his capital “ Draravita ” he referred to the 
orientation of buildings, the placing of triangular and quadrangular 
plots at the junction of roads and to the selection of building plots and 
the placing and spacing of buildings. Indian literature frequently 
contains discussions on the planning of villages and towns, division 
of the land, selection of the site and examination of the soil, which 
show knowledge and commonsense. From historic evidence it can 
be proved that the influence of this remarkable wisdom in the ad¬ 
ministration of municipal affairs spread westwards from India. 
Between 1746 and 1146 B. C. Babylon was ruled by Kassites, an Aryan 
race who spoke Vedic Sanskrit. The Aryans who migrated from the 
East to the West at that time in history spent long enough in India 
to acquire a rich experience in the civic arts, including architecture^, 
as well as the elevated spiritual culture reached in the Rig Veda. Within 
600 years of the Kassite rule in Babylon the Jews were taken there 
into captivity, along with the prophet Ezekial, then 25 years old^. 
who maintained the xnorale of the exiles by planning a new Capital 
City for them. 
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The country, however, passed through many vicissitudes and was 
-over-run by invaders.The art of village and town planning was, there¬ 
fore, lost sight of for centuries and as already indicated the problem 
was accentuated owing the haphazard growth of industrial towns. 
In 1915, however,Patrick Geddes, an elderly Scots sociologist and 
town planner, was commissioned by some of the Indian Rulers and 
British Governors to give advice on Town Planning. Between 1915 
and 1919 he published at least 50 reports, all of then full of apprecia¬ 
tion of the vitality and beauty of Indian towns and of inspired com- 
monsense in regard to their modernization and development. Ex* 
tracts from these reports were publishedjn 1947 by Lund Humphires 
under the editorship of Miss Jacqueline Tyrwhift. This inexpensive 
unpretentious volume called Patrick Geddes in India^ is full of advice 
which is technically sound and at the same time full of a kindliness 
which is almost unbelievable in these days when in the name of 
economics, human activities have become cheapened and harshened. 

Recent Developments 

The initiative for the town planning movement in India was 
taken by the Government, “ from the top,” instead of coming “ from 
below ” as in England where the lead for reform in town and country 
planning was taken by public and private institutions, the authorities 
following it up with the necessary enquiries and legislation* 

Village plaimiiig 

Most villages in India have grow'n up in a haphazard manner 
without any attempt being made to regulate building construction. 
In many States the houses are built with little relation to one another 
and without any consideration for the requirements of sanitation. 

Plaimiiig in urbsui areas 

Progress in town planning has been extremely slow. In some of 
the larger cities, Improvement Trusts have been working for some con¬ 
siderable time. Although their specific purpose is to assist in the 
planning of these cities, the results achieved have been limited. 

In Madhya Pradesh, a draft-Town Planning Act was prepared 
and the Bombay Town Planning Act of 1915, although rather out 
of date, was taken as the model. Although the State of Madras is 
unique in having an elaborate Town Planning Act, as well as a 
Public Health Act which also contained provisions relating to town 
planning, the actual standard of performance is not satisfactory 
Details about Improvement Trusts have been given in the next 
chapter. 

Nature of the difficulties 

In the country as a whole, the question of town and village planning 
has failed to receive the attention it deserves. While attempts have 
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hmi made to the growtli of en taili eities and to deal with 

slmns and ov(T('rovvdiiii> hy c reation oriin|)rovc‘nie!it inisls, llie number 
ol these trusts is so small and tlie success ailnexrd Iiy them has bc*en 
SO limitc'd that the total elleet of suc h plannini^ has been ue»j;ligible. 
Industrial c'oneems have .L»ro\vn haj)hazardiy in lesidential areas and 
'<luins ha\<' ojieu ,t;i'oun aroiind thc'scr industries. 

i lie census of* pN| 1 rexealed an a.c c e!eiaU‘d rate of urbani/atiejn 
in India and tin's u ndenc \ received I'nriher impetus durini' the* scxicnul 
World \v;ir. It is now anlieipiited liiat jic‘\v iaiee-sea!c‘ indiislrial 
dc'.veJopineni;,, ihe ac tive provision of a.'-iric:ulturai operatiojis on a 
wide basis aral the exceutiem of larti^e public woiks will in all pro¬ 
bability Iiclp to create new townslaps and setllemcnts and thus 
hirtlier the ja’ocrss of uibanizatiem. It is therefore, ol' paramount 
imjcortauecr to ic'milatc' the growth of towns in ac.corclanee with thc‘. 
piiueiples ol sound town ]>huuiiui» as well as l(» make a determined 
c'lfort to eradic'ate e\isiin.i'‘ slums and javveut eoudilioiis in whkii 
lliey can a/juin i^row ;uu.l thrive. 

1 here arcr, miforliuialel)', serious hmilaiioris tv) llu iniproxeuients 
that ean be ( fleeted in iveard io (‘xi vtiiij.; biiilt-iij) ai eas. T'hcxse ha\ i' 
v;rosvn up oxct (lie \( uis and it will not lie easy to demolish ;jiid rebuild 
them. I radilioti, prejudice, ieuoiviuc't', a c-onllict of inteiest between 
the eoininunily and ]:ri\iiu* iiidkiduals and thc‘ enormous erxpendi- 
turc' inv(dvi‘d arc' laclors t«> i.*e rcc'koncxl with. Attlie same time, 
unless measure s arc* taken to retiic've the < rrcas of llu^ ];a.sl and icj 
ensure tliat at least ihc' new cities, towns and village’s are planned 
on sound jiriru iples, the prc»l>i('in civaled for the* future will be even 
more serious liian ihad xvhic h faces India lodax . 

Health Survey and Development Committee’s views 

I he Committee of hi^thly cornpc*lenL experts, known as the lleaJlli 
Survey and Dc^veloi'inenl CJoinmittcc*, appointed in HMb, outlined a 
comprehensive jircv^raminc' in the fields (»f plaimiiiL* and oJ* housinu:. 
rhe Comniillec considered it essential tliat a Ministry of Honsint* and 
Town and X'illai^e Planniin^ should Ije established in each Stale, 
•since planniiiiT invoivtrs eo-ordinated action by various departments, 
su(:h as those dealing with land, agriculture, industries, piiblie works, 
irrigation, local sclf-goveniment and health. At the national levrl, 
it was suggested tliat a eo-ordinating expert in town j)hinning should 
be appointed. 

Legislation should be undertaken in all the States on ;i fairly 
uniform basis and should ineludc within its scope both urban and rural 
Areas. Flic Central Ooverninent should therefore draw n|> model 
legislation and recommend its adoption by the States or even, 
with their approval, seek the enactmcnif' of an all-India 
Act 
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All State Town Planning legislations should include, among other 
provisions: 

(a) The reservation of land in and surrounding towns within 
certain notified limits, in order to prevent its development in a manner 
incompatible with the principles of town planning; 

(i) the prevention of “ ribbon development,** t.r., the growth 
of a town along a highway ; 

^ (c) the requirement that local authorities, improvement trusts^ 
building societies, industrial organisations, private estate development 
concerns and also government departments should submit all schemes 
for land development or for slum clearance to the Provincial Ministry 
of Housing and Town and Village Planning for previous sanction. 

The Ministry of Housing and T own and Village Planning in each 
State should be able to call upon the services of a technical expert, 
who could be called the Director of Tow^n and Village Planning. 
The State Director should have, in the beginning, three Regional 
Assistant Directors in the larger provinces, their number being reduced 
in small States. The duties of the Director would be, among others, 
the following:— 

(а) To draw up master plans for such local authorities as may 
ask for them ; 

(б) to determine, on his initiative or at the request of individual 
local authorities, the area under their jurisdiction in which 
the development of land should be controlled ; 

(r) to advise other government departments, improvement 
trusts, local authorities, registered housing co-operative 
societies and other organisations interested in town plan* 
ning and housing on the schemes they propose and to draw 
up schemes for them; 

(d) to examine all schemes submitted to the Ministry for ap¬ 
proval under the provisions of the proposed legislation and 
to advise the Minister on them ; 

(f) to inspect schemes during execution and on completion in 
order to ensure that they are carried out on approved lines. 

The establishment of improvement trusts for dealing with large 
scale slum clearance and rehousing was considered necessary in all 
the large cities in India. However, the responsibility for enrforcing 
the law with regard to building construction, drainage and water 
supply in the^ developed areas should rest with the local authority. 
The Committee recommended the appointment of public health 
engineers at three different levels of administration, namely, the 
headquarters of the State, the dbtrict and secondary units, in order 
to assist in^ improving environmental hygiene, including the enforce¬ 
ment of suitable standards for housing. 
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Model moBter plan for ddes 

The Committee^ in order to indicate the comprehensive nature of 
the planning that can be undertaken in a large city, prepared a master 
plan for one such city, making provision for the following: 

(a) Industrial zones with railway facilities ; 

(A) areas for housing industrial labour in close proximity to 
industry, with provision for amenities so as to make such 
housing schemes self-sufficient townships ; 

(c) extension of the Civil station to provide accommodation for 

upper and lower middle class families and their domestic 
servants ; 

(d) location of business and civic centres on wide roads ; 

(#) reservation of sites ibr public and quasi-public institutions 
in convenient localities ; 

(/) ring roads (by—^passes) sepai'ating external from internal 
traffic; 

(g) working class building sites within a reasonable distance of 
places of work, with provision for amenities similar to those 
provided for townships ; 

(A) parks and playgrounds distributed over the entire 
area; 

(t) canalisation of water-courses and diversion of sewage into 
a complete water-carriage system of drainage; 

{ j) wide arterial roads driven through the heart of the existing 
congested city. 

The Committee also suggested that improvement trusts should not 
be allowed to sell land freehold; land should be given on long lease 
for building purposes, with such conditions as are necessary to ensure 
that the prescribed standards are observed. As regards urban areas, 
the local authority responsible for planning should be the District 
Health Board. This authority should be required to maintain on 
its staff a trained town planner who would, in technical matters, 
be subject to the supervision of the State Town and Village Planning 
Directorate. 

In view of the possible repercussions of the location of industry on 
the health of the community at large, the Committee stressed that 
the haphazard location of industries in inhabited areas should be 
controlled by proper legislation. It specifically stated that the 
local authority should have the right to refuse permission if, 
in its opinion, such location were objectionable because of the 
density of population in the neighbourhood or the likelihood 
of a nuisance being created. Provisions for controlling the 
location of industry should be included in the proposed model legis¬ 
lation and should be applicable to both urban and rural areas. 
Whenever an industry is to be established, the plan should be sub- 
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:i8s 

rnitted to the Ministry of Housing and rown and X'illagc PJannin^ 
for pre\ioii« approval. 

Rural Areas 

Siiia; rural arta?' prcsnit thr most diflicull prohlcni from the point 
of virw (»l‘ planning, and since in certain Slates many villages have no 
streets or roads, tlic houses liaving hcen built indiscriminately over 
the village site, it was considered that llie Stale Town and Village 
FManning Directorate w(Mild find it (hllicull to secure a suital>Ie staff 
to undertake satisfacuay supervision i>\er the. scherncb that may l>i‘ 
developed. However desiral)le it may be to replan existing villages, 
such planning might not be practicable as a short-term measure; lor 
the moment, attention might have to Le confined to the lay-out of any 
new villages which might l)e establislied as tlic result of developments 
in industry, mining, agriculture cn* the settleniciit of demobilised .ser¬ 
vicemen. 

In the case of all new villages, die Clominiilcc recommended that 
the State Director of T own and Village Planning should be consulted 
before hatid by the department conr(‘riicd and that he should design 
the lay-out. 

T'lic Committee also stressed that an orderly de\cIoprnent of rural 
community life, so as to promote economic and social welfare without 
at the same time disfiguring the face of nature, is the ultimate 
aim that planning should keep in view. The Committee finally slrcssc'd 
that, in due course the development of town and country planning in 
India would be best served by the creation of an Institute of Town 
iind Rural Planning, 
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IMPROVEMENT TRUSTS, THEIR WORK AND SUCK^iESTED 

REFORMS 

In order to provide people with hygienu' houses in sufficient 
imnibcrs equipped with all facilities for community life the necessity 
of Improvement Trusts in a country like India need not be over- 
emphasized. The responsibility of Improvement Trusts coupled as it 
is with town planning anti amelioration of living conditions for the 
vast population is a tremendous one. 

The Establishment of Improvement Trusts 

In India, the Improvement IVusts have set before themselves thr 
task which in England has been accomplished by the Ministry of 
Health and county councils, under the express provisions of the 
Housing and Town-Planning Act of 1909, and other subsequent 
enactments pertaining to housing, public health and sanitation over 
and above the numerous bye-laws and regulations, issued from time 
to time, by county councils, metropolitan boroughs and various 
other local bodies. Though municipal acts and bye-laws were in 
force in Indian towns e\'en before the inception of the trusts, they 
were not so consistent and adequate as to make satisfactory progress 
in towm planning and development. No w^onder that the improve¬ 
ment of insanitary conditions, the provisions of model houses for the 
work-people and the general development of the towns leave much to 
be desired. It w^ould not be an exaggeration to say that even at 
the present time most of the municipal councils consider questions of 
town-planning and other development schemes as almost foreign to 
their functions. 

Problem of Towns 

Our cities and towns were never planned for industry and grew 
haphazardly. The usual characteristics arc ill-ventilation over¬ 
crowding, little space for access of free air, insufficient drainage, want 
of proper water supply, lack of sufficient open spaces and want of 
other amenities. In India, at the moment, the chief problem is that of 
overcrowding resulting from constant migration of people to towns. 
Reasons for this migration have already been given under ‘^Growth 
of Cities and Towns in India.” 

Improvement Trust in various States of India 
Bombay Improvement Trust 

The first Improvement Trust was created in the city of Bombay 
in the year 1898 , after a terrible visitation of plague in 1896 . The . 
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City of Bombay Improvement Act, 1898 was enacted in order to 
make provision for^ the improvement and future expansion of the city 
of Bombay. Later the Act was repealed by the City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust Transfer Act, 1925, the object of which 
was to transfer to the Corporation the property of Board, constituted 
under the previous enactment, for the purpose of the improvement of 
the city. The City of Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer Act, 
1925, was also repealed by the Bmnbay Act XIII of 1933. 

Calcutta Improvement Trust 

Next to Bombay comes Calcutta wJierc the improvement of the 
city was tackled by the Improvement Trust, the starting point oi* 
which was the Calcutta Building Commission in 1897. The Com¬ 
mission was entrusted with the task of inquiring into the history and 
operation of existing laws and bye-laws on buildings and to consider 
the desirability of opening out the crongested tracts of Calcutta and 
to suggest ways and means of elfec-ting this. But no tangible scheme 
could be evolved until the enactment of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 which \vas designed to make provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas, laying out or 
altering streets, providing open spares jbr purposes of ventilation or 
recreation, demolishing or coii.struc:ling buildings, acquiring land for 
the said purposes and Ibr the re-housing of persons of the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of improvement schemes. 

Town Improvement Trusts in Uttar Pradesh 

The idea ol opening congested areas in the State and providing 
model bustees for the poor w^as incKited in 1907. But it was only in 
1919 that the U.P. 'I’own Improvement Act was pas.scd and Impnwc*- 
ment Trusts wen^ constituted in Lucknow and Kanpur in December 
1919 and in Allahabad in 1920. 

Nagpur'Improvement Trust 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust was <*stablishcd in the beginning 
of 1936 by an act of Legislature known as the Nagpur Improvement 
Trust Act 19.36. 'I’lie Act came into force on the 1st January 1937. 

Delhi Improvement Trust 

The Dellii Improvement Trust wiLs constituted in March, 1937. 
Before constitution of the Trust Mr. A. P. Hume, I.C.S., was placed 
on special duty to study the Housing problem in Delhi and to suggest 
measures of relief. He subsequently became the first Chairman of the 
Trust. The Report of the Trust while stressing the need of development 
of Government land and the provision of extra areas on the outskirts 
of Delhi to accommodate surplus population, observed that unless 
vigorous action was taken to ameliorate insanitary conditions by the 
removal of slums, the problem of congestion will remain un- 
sedved. 
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Under the Calcutta Improvement Act, ‘ the duty of carrying out 
the provisions of that Act vests, subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained therein, in a Board, called ‘The Trustees for the Improvement 
of Calcutta,* and that Board is “a body corporate having perpetual 
succession and a common seal and is to sue and be sued by the said 
name”. Similarly, under the U.P. Act, the duty of carrying out the 
provisions of that Act vests, subject to the conditioiLs and limitation 
contained in that Act, in a Board called ‘ The (name of town) Im¬ 
provement 'rrust,* and every such body is a body corporate and has 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and can sue and be sued 
only by the said name. Under this Act as extended to the State of 
Delhi, this Board is ('ailed “ I’he I3elhi Improvement Trust.** Tlie 
Nagpur Improvement Trust Act provides, identically with section 
3 of the U.P. Town Improvement Act, for the incorporation of Trusts 
for tlie improvement ol‘ towns under those Acts. 

Divergent Policies of Trusts 

Though many valuable reports written by Improvement Trusts, 
Corporations an<J Development Boards are available, no concerted 
effort could l)e made in this direction. The policy of the Trusts seems 
to have been confined to ])lanning of towns, drainage, 
water supply and nothing else. The failure of tlie Trusts to 
realise the necessity of providing .adequate accommodation in advance 
to tlie people whom they seek to dispossess of their h^mes in order 
to carry out improvement schemes has given rise to a new problem. 
It cannot, therefore, be t(X) strongly emphasised that improvement 
sclierncs in th(* city areas should be taken up only afttn*, and not before, 
providing sufficient accommodation for the displaced population. 

The policy of the Trusts has been different in different cities. ” The 
complaint is generally made,” observes the U. P. Improvement Trust 
Committee, ” that the 'Trust has so far done nothing directly to improve 
the sanitation of the town by taking up insanitary enclosures and 
other plague spots, clearing them and laying them out on sanitary 
lines *’ and it is urged with much force that anything wi'll done would 
have v(*ry much increased public interest in, and sympathy witli 
the Trust, and improve the relations between the trusts and the 
municipality. To add to such failings, the Trusts have generally 
bestowed little tliought on the proportion between the cost and its 
utility. While the Trusts have been able to make some provision for 
middle and upper classes in some places, in the matter of housing the 
working classes and the poorer people, the record of the Ti-suts does not 
appear to be satisfactory. 

Reforms suggested 

^ The Trusts in India have cared more for show than for concrete 
things. What is needed, therefore, is to make the Trusts more 
popular on their own advisory and deliberate side, to give proper 
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representation to llic interests to be afiected, especial!) to the 

labourers and otlicr poor classes, and to ol)ser\ e rigid ccononiy in the 
appointment of whole time and highly paiil oflicials. 'The United 
Provinces Improvement IVnsts Committee also recommended the 
abolition of the post of a paid Chairman, Chief Kngineer, etc. It was 
of the view that the power of coopting members to adv ise it in its work 
generally, or in the carrying out of anyscheme, is iin effective snbsi- 
tiition for increased representation wliile architecls, surveyors and 
other experts can be engaged in c-oinmon b\ seveial Trusts, or 
their services borrowed from other departments of'government. On 
the other hand, efforts should be made to place adecpiatc funds at their 
disposal to carry out devclopm ent schemes and to effect temporary 
and permanent improvements, in order of their merit and urgency. 
ComprehensivT legislation should l)e undertaken in order to 
regulate building and other sanitarv' laws. Besides, other 
industrial and commercial cities, like Ahmedabad, Sliolapur, 
Poona, Nagpur, Madras, Howrah, etc., wliich presemt similar 
problems on account of their rapid expansion and development as 
centres of industry and trade, should have Improvement IVusts to look 
after thtrir local problems. Moreover, municipal councils should be 
entrusted with the work of the Trusts in all towns where an Im¬ 
provement Trust does not exist. As in England and America, the 
Improvement Trusts and municipal crmncils should be empowered 
to float loans for jniiposes of' c-itv impiovemcni and housing, to 
sanction or reject the layout of streets, drains or sewers and to deal 
with encroachments and unauthorised eonstructions on public land. 

In June, 1948, a conference of the Chairmen of various Improve¬ 
ment Trusts ill the country was held in New Delhi. This conference 
was of the view that the provision of' adequate Iiousing accommoda¬ 
tion, specially for the lowest income groups, is the paramount duty of 
the State. The conference also thought that:— 

(t) there must be centralisation in regard to housing with plan 
to be put into execution; 

(«) the Stale should grant the highest priority for the movement 
of building material; 

(m) a survey of the housing conditions in rural, urban and metro¬ 
politan areas should be made to eliminate unsound and 
unhealthy houses; 

(id) the cost of building material should l>e kept as low as possible 
and lower tariff and freight rates for essential materials; 

(d) a High Power Committtee consisting of engineers and 
architects should he set up to draft N.B.C. and model 
building regulations ; and 

(w) provision for subsidy to be granted to low income group 
persons should also be made. 
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CEm’RAL AND S rA'l’E INDUSTRIAL HOUSING SCHEMES 

As early as 1914 the Indian Industrial Commission n;cognised the 
provision of cheap, sanitary and adetjuate hojising accommodation as 
the most important problem for the health and cfficienc) of the 
industrial workers. 

Wldtley Commission 

In 1931 the Royal Commis.sioii r>n l.ahoiir in India also urged the 
immediate need for the adoption of legislative and administrative 
measures for the pr(»\ ision of houses with adeqiiate space, light, 
ventilation, drainage, lati ines and saniuiry arrangenients. The Com- 
mi.ssion also specified different roles for the Central and Provincial 
(now State) governments, municipalities and local boards, co-opera¬ 
tive societies, employers’ and workers’ organisations. 'I’he following 
recommendations of the Commission involved legislative measures (1) 
amendment of Land Acrpiisition Ac-t providing for acquisition of land 
l>y industrial concerns for housing their lalwur (2) enactment of 
I'own Planning Acts b\’ States and (3) statutory obligation on every 
improvement trust to provide f«)r workers’ houses. The recommenda¬ 
tions requiring administrative actions by State governments and muni¬ 
cipalities were (1) survey of urban and industrial areas by State 
Governments for ascertaining the housing needs and laying down of 
minimum standard in regard to cubic space, ventilation, lighting, 
water supply, drainage, latrines and sanitation ; (2) development and 
layout of industrial areas and maintenance of proper sanitary 
arrangements and preparation of sample plans for industrial housing ; 
(3) efforts for evolving cheaper types of houses; (4) encouragement 
to co-operative building societies and to the workers for erection of 
their own houses and (5) undertaking of preliminary work and 
iwision of bye-laws regarding health, hou-sing and sanitation. 
The action taken by the Cenral and State governments on the 
above recommendations is given Ix^low. 

On the 12th September, 1932, the Government of India introduced 
a Bill in the Legislative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition Act 
and the Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act was passed in 1933 (XVI 
of 1933}^ enabling industrial concerns owned by an individual or an 
association of individuals and employing 100 or more workers, to ac¬ 
quire land compulsorily for the purpose of erecting dwelling houses for 
their workers and for providing other amenities. 

Madras and Bombay enacted Town Planning Aets. The Town ' 
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Improvement Act in the U. P. and the Municipal Act in Madhya 
Pradesh contained necessary provisions. Improvement Trusts have 
already been established in several States. 

In spite of the recommendations of the Whitley Commission, 
there has been no appreciable change in the matter of providing ade¬ 
quate sanitary houses to the industrial workers. In the United King¬ 
dom and the Continent the housing of low^r income groups has been 
accepted as the responsibility of the Stale and local authorities, but in 
India this important problem has all along been in different stages 
of discussions without rt^course to any constructive action, either 
legislative or administrative. 

Attempts by governments, locral bodies and employers 

Onl)- the Bombay Covermnent launched an industrial housing 
scheme after the first World w^ar. Tlic U. P. Covernment graned 
interest-free loan to the Kanpur Improvement Trust for construction 
of workers* houses. 

Bombay City Improxeincnl Trust and Ahmctlabad Municipality 
constructed a large number of tenenienls for housing of labour. Delhi 
Improvement Trust drew up a scfieme for construction of three stand¬ 
ard typ<rs of houses to reliousc displaced poor families on nominal 
monthly rental. But the activities of improvement trusts and inuni- 
cipalitie**, in general have made little impression upon the housing 
diffc 1 i q; of industrial workers. 

Soint! employers have attemptefl tt> solve partially the housing 
difficulties of their workers hy providing quarters, Tata Iron and 
Stcx*l Company and Indian Steel and Wire Products of Jamshedpur, 
Bata Shoe Company of Calcutta, Birla Julc Mills of Budge Budge, 
British India Corporation of Kanpur, Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
of Madras, Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi, etc., and Port Trust authorities 
of Bombay and Calcutta. Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
has done notable work in the matter of providing housing on co¬ 
operative basis. 

Provincial Labour Enquiry Committees 

The Bombay T extile LalK)ur Enquiry Committee, Kanpur Labour 
Enquiry Committee and Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee also 
pointed out the deplorable housing conditions in most of the industrial 
centres., 'fhe Bihar Enquiry Committee recommended that all new 
factories before starting operations sliould obtain license from 
the Government which should lie granted only if minimum 
standards for housing of labour were provided and that the local 
authorities should be given power to demolish houses unfit for human 
habitation. 
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The Bombay Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion that as 
^decent hygienic conditions had a great influence in increasing the 
general efficiency of the workers,the problem should not be left to 
private enterprise alone and recommended that the Government 
should formulate and execute necessaiy housing progranunes leaving 
the responsil)ility for development to the local authorities. Accepting 
the recommendations, the Government of Bombay set up the Bombay 
Provincial Housing Board in 1949 with the Minister for Labour and 
Housing as Chairman for providing increased housing accommoda- 
tionf through (Government or local bodies and encouraging private 
building enteiprises and co-operative housing. 

Labour Ministers’ Conference 

The question of industrial housing was discussed in the first 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in January, 1940 and it was 
decided that the State Governments sliould pool their experience 
and encourage the employers to provide housing schemes. 

Rege Committee 

The Labour Investigation Committee came to the conclusion 
that the growth of industr)'' in this country synchronized with the 
growth of^ si unis and tliat the State should onc(^ for all make up its 
mind about the exact lines of policy and should take bold and imme¬ 
diate action in implement the same. T’he Committee suggested that 
th<; question ol' responsibility for providing housing facilities to the 
workers eitln'r by tlu* State or municipalities and other organised 
bodies or by the employers should be decided first ; but the State 
should at least lake the responsibility of providing finance for housing 
and the recurring expenses should be borne by the diiferent parties. 
It also suggested that the State should direct new establishments to 
organise industries in scattered areas and encourage tians-plantation 
of existing industries from congested areas to rural or urban areas, 
both subject to availability of transport fiicilities. It recommended 
setting up of statutory Central and »State Housing Boards on a tri¬ 
partite basis to deal with the industrial housing policy and all 
questions concerning finance, ownership, standards of accommodation 
and actual construction. 

Appointment of Housing Sub-Committee 

Industrial housing was one of the subjects discussed at the seventh 
standing Labour Committee of the Tripartite Conference held in 
August, 1945 and a Sub-Committee w^as appointed to consider and 
report on various aspects of this problems. The Committee .submitted 
its report in May 1946 relating to the housing of industrial labour 
and those other workers in urban areas who were unable to pay 
an economic rent. The report comprised two parts covering res¬ 
pectively the long term and the short term plan regarding 
housing. 
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The long-tcnn housing plan indicated the manner in which a long 
f o-ordinated housing plan lor industrial labour could best be prepared 
and the Ibllowing provisions were considered essential in any such 
plan. ^ 

(*) A long term target of sufficient scope to ensure that the maxi¬ 
mum economx' possible under items (Hi) and (ir) below will be 
secured. 

(ii) Financial provisions wliich will ensure that while adequate 
standards of housing are maintained, rents charged wall be such as 
can be paid by the classes for whom the housing is constructed. This 
is likely to mean snl^sidies by Cioxcvninenl and (ontribntions by 
employers. 

(m) Adequate planning to ensure niaxirniim utilisation on a 
rationed scale of standardised parts, adecpiatc programming of orders 
for such standardised parts by some c(‘ntral industrial authority and 
the placing of hulk forw'arcl orders for materials siicfi as cement, tiles, 
etc. 


(w) Co-ordination of building activities with town planning 
schemes and co-ordinated transport schemes so that industrial housing 
ran be provided in circumstances which wall make it unnecessary tf» 
have over-crowding and make it possible to provide reasonable space 
for each house. 

The short term plan was so framed as to have the greatest pos¬ 
sibility of its being merged conveniently into the long term plan. 
Under the short-term plan the Government of India was prepared to 
make capital grants of 12^ percent (stibjecl to a minimum of Rs. 200 
per house) of the cost of any such schemes undertaken by improvement 
trusts, State Governments, municipalities, or employers provided the 
Provincial Governments and municipalities were themselves prepared 
to make an equivalent grant from their own revenue and provided 
that the schemes complied with the following provisions— 

(i) That they provided a suitable standard of accommodation, 
suitable siting and maximum economy in construction. The minimum 
standard family unit should comprise 2 rooms (240 s.fl. area), a kitchen 
with storage space for food and fuel and an independent bathroom 
and a latrine. 

(ii) The>’secured adequate protection for workers occupying 
houses built by their employers under the subsidised industrial 
housing scheme. 

The Government of India later estimated that the cost of a house 
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with iiccommodation on the srale contcfinplatccl Inil exclusive of water- 
supply, sanitary fittings and the cost (jf land should he about Rs. 2,2:)0 
and not Rs. 1,300 which was th<‘ original ligurc*. The building (»!' 
houses of niucli highci* costs than the original cstiinaLcs was considered 
to be inflationary in its effects. 'I‘he Ciovcrnincnt ol* India, tliercfoic, 
suggested to the State Coverninents in Noxeinhcr, lOiG that iliey 
should consider only such iioiising schciuc's as were cxireiiiely urgent 
and tliat it would priihaljK be more convenient to j)reparc separal*- 
schemes to suit the circninstanccs of particular localities and not to 
attemj)t at that stage to introduce* a unified scheme (dr the wholi* 
Statc.As regards the housing problems generally, it would be realised 
that it would not be possible to justify discrimination in favour of 
industrial workers alone but that the problem should be treated as 
inter-connected ^^ith town planning, clearance of slums, public 
heallli, etc., which would necessarily impose varying degrees of 
lesponsibilitcs on employers, Governmexits (Central and States.) 
municipal bodies, etc. It may even he necessars' to resort to legisla¬ 
tion in ordei’ to enforce certain obligations on industrial employers. 
Wlicn schemes liad been prepared by the Provincial Governments 
according to the urgency of their needs, they might indicate the share' 
of cost to be borne respectively by industrialists, municipal authorities 
and the IVox incial (>ovcrumcnts. For its part, the Central Government 
would be prepared to eo-c)rdinate and cooperate in any sucli 
measure by icJidcring reasonable iinaiieial assistance the extent of 
whicli would he decided on the merits of cMc h case. 

Tlie response to this scheme was nil. Further examination re¬ 
vealed that any attempt to undertake large scale construction would 
only force the prices still higlier and militate against the economy of 
the country. 'Fhe sclicmie w'as dropped in November 1946 and State 
Governments were advised to take up only suc h schemes as were of 
pressing neccssit\-. 

At the Labour Ministers’ Conference held in Ncjvember 1947, 
the urgency of industrial housing was again empliasised. As it was 
not possible to expect any substantial subvention from Central Re¬ 
venue's, it was suggested that funds necessary for financing industrial 
housing schemers might be raised by means of a levy on output, similar 
to the housing cess levied on coal despatches. 

The Industrial Truce Resolution passed in December 1947, recom¬ 
mended that “as a first step towards improving the standard of living 
of wwkers, immediate attention should be devoted to the problems 
of housing of industrial labour.” The suggestion made at the Labour 
Ministers’ Conference for levying a cess and earmarking it for in¬ 
dustrial housing was not accepted by Government on the ground that 
such a levy formed an important source of Central finance which would 
be adversely affected by this proposal. It was, however, agreed that 
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industrial housing was a responsibility which should be shared by 
the State (including the States and the Centre), Industry and Labour,, 
the States share being in the shape of an outright grant for building 
houses. Accordingly early in April 1948, the Government of India 
announced, as part of their industrial policy, their decision to cons¬ 
truct one million workers’ houses in ten years and to constitute a 
Housing Board for the purposes, the cost being shared in suitable pro¬ 
portions between Government, employers and labour, the share of 
labour being recovered in the form of a reasonable rent each month. 

After careful examination it was proposed that the Central Gov¬ 
ernment should advance loan.s to serv^e as capital required for cons¬ 
truction of houses in accordance with the announcement 'made in 
April 1948, and that the recurring charges which were estimated at 
7J per cent. (3 per cent interest, 2 per cent sinking fund and 2^ per 
cent maintenance) sliould be shared as follow's:— 

(i) Worker as rent 3 per cent subject to 10 per cent of earnings ; 
(u) Employer 1J per cent; 

(m) Central Government 2 per cent; and 
(iv) State Government 1 per cent. 

The proposals were discussed at the Labour Ministers* Conference 
held in May 1948 but it was found that the State Governments were 
not prepared to provide the contribution expected of them. After 
further discussion it was generally agreed that a capitation tax of 
Rs. 3 per worker per month employed in factories and Rs. 1-8 per 
worker in plantations was the only way of financing the scheme. It 
was proposed, tn/er alia that the capital required should be raised by 
loan and that the recurring charges estimated ^Xl\ per cent should be 
met in part by the levy of the capitation tax mentioned above. It 
was further suggested that the Central Government should make a 
contribution of 2 per cent on the cost of construction. 

The question was again considered by the Government of India 
in October 1948. It was agreed that the scheme for Industrial 
housing could not be abandoned but expenditure would depend on 
the availability of finance and raw materials. I'he matter was left 
for further examination. In the meanwhile the Economists had 
advised that, in view of inflation, the levy of the proposed capitation 
tax would not be desirable. A revised scheme of Industrial Housing 
was, however, drawn up by the Ministry of Labour in March 1949. 
The broad features of the scheme were as follows:— 

(i) Two-thirds of the required capital would be provided by the 
Union Government as an interest-free loan, and the re¬ 
maining one-third by the State Governments, or by the 
employers sponsored by them as a 3 per cent loan. 
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(«) The recurring charges were estimated at per cent which* 
included 3 per cent on account of interest, 2 per cent sinking 
fund and 2^ per cent maintenance. If interest on capital 
provided by the Central Government free of interest is 
excluded^ the total works out to 5^ per cent of the capital 
cost. Of this, the employers were to contribute 3 per cent 
of the cost in the form of rent for houses allotted to their 
workers and the workers would pay rent at 2^ per cent of 
the cost, subject to the limit of 10 per cent of their wages 
(tii) The Union Government would set up a Central Housing 
Board for exercising directive control over the house¬ 
building activities and will bear the necessary cost. The 
cost of setting up Regional Housing Boards was to be met 
by the State Governments. 

The scheme was communicated to the State Governments in April 
1949 but the response was not very satisfactory. T'hc Governments 
of Bombay, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and the Punjab alone 
expressed willingness to participate in the Scheme. The Govern¬ 
ment of India provided Rs. 1 crore in their budget for 1950-5land 
Rs. 1.68 crores during 1951-52 to enable a start being made. This 
was distributed as follows:— 


State 


1950-51 
(Rs. in 
lakhs). 

1951-52 
(Rs. in 
lakhs.) 

Bombay 


60 

44 

Bihar 


10 

30 

Madhya Pradesh 


10 

10 

Orissa. 


10 

10 

Assam 


• • • • 

10 

Mysore. 


• • • ■ 

20 

Hyderabad 


mm mm 

20 

Travancore-Cochin 


mm mm 

10 

Punjab. 


10 

3 

Madras .. 


• • • • 

9 


Total 

100 

168 


Against the loans advanced during 1950-51 the Government of 
Bombay built 1,712 houses, Bihai' 100 houses, Orissa 261 houses and 
Madhya Pradesh 400 houses. 

Planning Commission’s Scheme 

The question of Industrial Housing was taken up by the Planning 
Commission in 1950 in consultation with the Ministry of Labout. 
Various schemes^ including the one drawn up by the Ministry of 
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LalxMir wtM t: (’xaniliK'd by I hey th(iML>lil tluil jjrivate enter¬ 

prise b\ ils<*ir was not likeh tci be able to eojje with the situation. 
Consei|iK iwlv the (joviannienl must sle]) in and sponsor programme 
(»r r(.n'.n.iM lion. I’ht' problem must, howe\(;r, b(' tackled in stages 
of i!ie limited rrscnirec‘s at tixM-ommand ol* tin* eommunity. 
So they tell tlial iiisjiv attention siiould be given to urban areas and 
to the needs ,>1 |jei''ons with low incomes. 

riic Coiijinission .iccordiHg!\ worked out a scheme oit lh<! basis 
ol cojiLril)i'.tio?is from workers. emploNcrs iind the State. 'ITiis pi<»- 
gramine eiivisagnl the <onstiiK:li<.)n ol* llV’iybbO subsidised liouses in 
T) years, that is, 123,000 houses evt‘r\ year, '[’o implement the scheme, 
a National Housing Fiiiul was to !)c raised as below : 


lilstirnatcil 


Sruin e 

Basis (»J' erjuti ibutioii 


rcceij)t 
(erorcs of 
rnpcesi. 

Employers 

Oulriglu graiil aiiKniiiling i 
per < cut of (he wage 

U) 2i 
‘ bill. 

1.3 

W'orkcr*. 

per (cnt f»f nioiilliK’ wag 
be ireated as loan at .‘i 

(eiil. 

;es to 
► p(‘r 

13 

Central (jownirneiu . . 

Aserage grant f>l* 2.7 croro 
year. 

N per 

13.3 

Stale GrAtfiiiiiieuts 



3.7 


li was thought that as the price of land is a substantial factor in 
the construction cost, land sliould l>e a.vailablc at reasonable rates and 
the cost of construction kept low. The States should have powders to 
accpiire land. At the same time, to keep the cost of construction down, 
detailed estimates shf)uld be made licfore the work is started. The 
present method of budgeting fiom year to \ear makes it difficult to 
draw up plans in advance. 

While the 1940-49 .scheme of the (jovcrnmcnl of India contem¬ 
plated assistance by the Cential Government in the form of interest- 
free loan of the two-thirds of the capital, Planning Commission’s plan 
visualised an outright grant of about 20 per cent of the total cost. 
This scheme was formulated before the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act was passed. With the passing of this Act, funds would be avail¬ 
able for provision of capital for housing and the employees are to con¬ 
tribute 6| per cent of their wages to the Provident Fund under the 
Act. In order to implement this programme, the Commission re¬ 
commended the creation of a National Housing Board at the Centre 
with Regional Boards in the States* It was piOposed that the Board 
would frame policies and allocate funds to the States according to 
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their needs, fix priorities and promote research. The ownership of 
the houses constructed and all other assets would vest in the National 
Housing Board. 

It was proposed that the National Housing Board inttr alia would 
he intended to activate building programmes and to initiate estab¬ 
lishment of new townships. Along with the State Housing Boards, it 
would initiate proposals for tapping possible sources of housing 
finance. The State Housing Boards would collect information re¬ 
garding the housing needs of different classes of people and would 
encourage slum clearance to improve the existing conditions of housing. 
The National and the State Housing Boards w'erc suggested to be 
set up on the lines of the Road Researcli Organisation. 

In order to reduce the economic rent of the houses, the Commis¬ 
sion proposed that the State Governments should forego the urban 
immoveable property tax on such constructions and also bear the 
administrative charges of the States Housing Boards (about 10 per 
cent of the cost of construction). The local bodies who also bear 
.some responsibility in the matter of housing, should be asked to forego 
50 per cent of their taxes in respect of these houses. , 

Employers were, liowever, opposed to both the schemes as they 
thought that the houses built under cither of the two schemes would 
be owned by Government or by some Slatuiory Housing Board and 
would not l)e ow'iied by the employers themselves. There was no 
provision in either of the schemes by which the em})loyers would be 
■encouraged to build houses for their employees. 

. To meet this objection anotlur sclirme was formulated which 
provided for 20 per cent subsidy from the Central Government, in¬ 
cluding the cost of the land. Under this scheme though the houses 
were to be the property of the owners, the Central Government would 
lay down certain conditions in regard to recoveri(‘s from workers, spe¬ 
cifications of houses to be built, etc. I’bc Chwernment of India also 
•consulted the Stale Governments and the employers to a.scertain 
their views. 

It was felt that to give effect to these schemes and plans, legislation 
for the following specific purposes would be necessary:— 

{a) To secure due authority for the cre.ation of the Central and 
Regional Housing Boards ; 

{b) to enable the Central Housing Board, wlien set up, to ex¬ 
ercise directive control over the activities of the R^ional 
Housing Boards ; 

ic) to enable the Regional Housing Board to carry out their 
functions of executing the (rlirtstruction, programmejof letting 
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the houses out to and collecting rent from the workers and 
realising contributions from the employers ; also to provide 
for the ownership of the houses being vested in them 
(employers) ; 

(d) to make the payment of contribution by employers in the 
form of rent for the quarters allotted to their workers, at 
3 per cent or at a lesser percentage of the cost, f)bligatory ; 
and 

(f) to permit deductions being made from the wages of the 
workers on account of the rent Ibr the quarters allotted to 
them. 

The legislation should give enabling power to Government for 
making, subject to certain ceiling limits, levies from the em¬ 
ployers for meeting part of the cost of housing of industrial workers, 
these levies being cither on the basis of the houses allotted to indi¬ 
vidual employers for use of their employees or as a percentage of the 
total wage bill. A measure of flexibilit\' was to be provided so that 
other schemes, construction of houses by employers Ibr use of their 
employees, with or without assistance from the Slate cOuld also be 
required in cases where such schemes would be more suitable. 
There would also be an obligation laid on the workers to occupy 
the houses built under the scheme subject to jjaymerit of rent 
at the rates prescribed by Government. The proposed legislation was 
also to make suitable provision for the ctstablishrnent of Statutory 
Housing Boards with adequate powers to undertake housing schemes 
and to make recoveries from the parties as also to deal with other 
connected matters like terms of renting, etc., exemption of 
Government owned undertakings from the provisions of the legisla¬ 
tion as the major emplo> ing departments of Government, like Defence, 
Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, have both industrial and non¬ 
industrial employees all governed more or less by the same conditions 
of service. For the same l eason Government exempted Government 
owned undertakings from the Provident Fund Scheme. 

As the Planning Commission felt that the concession so far allowed 
did not produce the desired effect, they thought that the subsidy 
will have to be liberalised still further and spplemented by loans. 
The\', therefore, have now recommended a subsidy up to 50 per cent 
of the total cost of construction including the cost of land. The sub¬ 
sidy admissible to private employers of labour under this scheme has 
been limited by them to 25®/o of the total cost of construction. They 
also recommended that in addition to the sbsidies, loans should be 
made available to the State Governments for the balance of the cost 
of construction at a rate of interest which should only take into ac* 
count the cost of servicing the loans above the current rate of the 
Central Government borrowing. Such loans should be repayable 
in 25 years. The State Governments may be expected to make funds* 
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available to Statutory Housing Boards out of the Central loan. 
Loans should also be admissible to the co-operative housing societies 
of industiial workers and to private employers up to 37^ per cent of 
the actual cost of construction including the cost of land, that is, the 
total cost less the subsidy of 25 per cent. The State Governments will 
fix the rate of interest keeping in view the interest charges they have 
to pay to the Central Government. Sufficient safeguards in regard to 
transfer of shares of the members so that by a change in the composi¬ 
tion of the society the houses do not come into the possession of a class 
for whom they are not intended should be taken. The Commission 
also were of the view that provision should be made for loans to co¬ 
operative building societies of middle class and other low-income 
groups, though they may not be considered eligible for the pa>Tnent 
of a subsidy. In such cases the rate of interest to be charged 
should be reasonable, /. e. it should be only higher than what 
the State Governments have to pay to the Central Government. 
The loans to such societies, etc., should be paid through the State 
(iovernments concerned. Tlie Commission laid emphasis on co¬ 
operative housing societies not only because they can mobilise private 
capital, which otherwise w'ould remain dormant, but because they 
open the way for aided self-help in the construction of houses which 
should be encouraged for reducing the cost as much as possible. 

The Commission, however, felt that for years to come the bulk of the 
building activity will still have to be undertaken by private enterprise, 
because the private builder can construct at a rate considerably 
cheaper than public bodies on account of economy in supervision 
and personal attention to details. The Commission recommended 
that the encouragement to private builders should take the following 
forms:— 

(a) provision of suitable building sites, where possible, at reason- 
able cost; 

(4) empowering the statutory housing boards to guarantee loans 
which a private builder may obtain from a bank or an 
insurance company to finance construction of buildings—* 
the buildings in such cases being hypothecated to the 
housing boards ; 

(r) reorganising the present system of distribution of essential 
building materials; such as steel, cement, coal, etc., and 
taking steps to reduce the high prices of these materials ; 

{d) provision on the lines of Section 39 of the Delhi and Ajmer 
Rate Control Act XXVIII of 1952, which exempts pre¬ 
mises constructed between certain periods from the opera¬ 
tion of the rent fixation law. 

While due encouragement to private builders has been recom¬ 
mended, the Commission thought that steps should be taken to 
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•eliminate the speculative element in land and to discourage land hoar¬ 
ding in urban areas, for which purpose the taxation structure on vacant 
lands should be so designed as to make all land hoarding unprofitable. 

In regard to the minimum standards of ser\'ices, the Commission 
Tecommended the following:— 

(?) every unit should have at least one water-tap for drinking 
water ; 

(h) the latrine should be preferably of the water-borne sanitary 
type which in a single-storexed unit may have to }>e shared 
between two tenements ; 

{Hi) effective provision should be made for disposal of kitchen 
and bath-water through the water-borne system ; and 

(iv) electricity should be provided for lighting, as far as possiiile. 

The question was actively considered liy the Central Government 
•(Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply). The Hon’ble Minister for 
Works, Housing and Supply referred to the scheme in Parliament on 
the 19th June, 1952 and said that Government were serious about the 
scheme of housing and clearance of slums in industrial areas and 
worked out details in consultation with State Governments, employers 
^nd employees, etc. A machinery w^mlcl be set up for tlie cflective 
and efficient execution of the scheme. Rural housing was al?o engaging 
their attention. He also added that a legislative measure would b<‘ 
brought forward for the setting up a Central Housing Board and the 
Regional Housing Boards. The Hoii’ble Minister invited ptiblic 
cp-operaiion in tlie matter stating that Government’s responsibility 
%vas great, but still greater was the responsibility of the people. 

The Central Gtnernment gave further consideration to the existing 
schemes and framed another scheme in July, 1952. Ihey worked out 
the details of the allocation of the sum ot Rs. 9 crorcs provided in the 
budget f(»r 1952-5J to various authorities. I’hese details and the 
scheme as a whole were discussed at a Conference held in New Dellii 
on the 23th and the 2(nh August, 1952. Representatives of the 
State Governments, Employers’ and Workers’ organisations attended 
the Conference. Discussions were held jointly and severally with 
these representatives. 

Subsidised Housing Scheme as finalised 

The scheme as discussed contemplates building of houses priiu i]jally 
for accommodating industrial workers through the agency ol' the 
State Governments, .statutory housing boards where they exist, em¬ 
ployers and registered co-operative house building societies of inr 
dustrial workers. The assistance which the Central Government 
propose to give towards the programme is by means of subsidies and 
Joans on relatively easy terms. 
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T he sclieme also envisages loans at reasonable rate of interest to:— 

(i) cooperative house building societies of low-income groups 
(other than industrial workers) and middle-income 
groups for housing schemes, and 
(n) local authorities and improvement trusts for acquisition of 
land and clearance of slum areas. 

T1ic Central Government will grant subsidies as follows:— 

(flr) to the extent o(* 50 per cent of the actual cost of construction 
including the cost of land for housing schemes undertaken 
by the State (Tovernments or Statutory Housing boards, and 

(b) to the extent of 25 per cent of the actual cost of construction 
including cost of land of housing schemes undertaken by 
employers and registeird cooperative societies of industrial 
workers which provide in their constitution that the houses 
will not p<iss to any one oilier than industrial workers. 

1 Ik* Clentral (iovernment will grant loans as follows:— 

(//; to the S(at(? (ioverninents up to 50 per cent of the cost of 
construction including the cost of land repayable in 25 
years at 4J per cent jier annum ; 

(h) to the State Chivernments for industrial cooperatives up to 
37 2 per cent of the cost of construction including cost of 
land at 4] per cent repayable in 15 years ; and 

(c) to employers up to 37i per cent of the cost of construction 

at 4J per cent per annum, repayable in 15 years. 

Note:— (i) Land already acquired wall not be taken into account 
for the purpose of the subsidies and loans, 

(ii) loans and subsidies will be limited to the amounts cal¬ 
culated on the basis of the standard cost, Rs. 2,700 
and Rs. 4,500 for one room tenements in single storeyed 
buildings and one room tenements in multi-storeyed 
buildings respectively, 

(m) the subsidy to cooperative building societies of industrial 
workers should, as far as possible, take the form of grant 
of developed building sites. 

No loans or subsidy under this scheme wall be admissible for 
housing employees of the Central or the State Governments except 
where employed by corporations or companies coming within the 
scope of the Employees Provident Fund Act. 

Specifications 

Accommodation w*ill be of two types ; 

(a) In cities of moderate size where land values are not 
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exorbitant: single storeyed tenements containing one living 
room, a kitchen, a verandah or lobby and a bathing space 
with a water lap. A water flushed latrine to be shared 
between two tenements or a service latrine for each tene¬ 
ment will also be provided. 

ib) In larger cities where land values are very high; multi¬ 
storeyed building, whci'e each tenement will comprise a 
living room and a kitchen. Community latrine and bath 
rooms will be provided for a group of flats. 

Tlie living room in either type will be of size of not less than 120 
sq. feet. 

T he details of the specificaliojis and the estimated cost for each 
type of* accommodation proposed arc shown in Appendix No. V. 
Modifications and alterations can be made by housing boards or 
Stale Governments to suit local conditions, l^ut the subsidies and 
loans will in Jio case exceed the maxima laid down in the 
scheme. If an cmplo\er or a coopciative society desires to modify 
the specifications substantially, he or the society should obtain the 
permission of the Central Government. 

Recoveries 

The calculation <)f rent of tenements built by the State Govern¬ 
ments takes into account Sinking Fund charges on oO per cent of the 
total cost calculated on 40 years basis at 4 J per ( ent, intert'st charges 
at 4} per cent, maintenance charges at per cent of the cost of con- 
.struction, municipal rates and taxes at 12J per cent of the rent in 
case of single-storeyed and 25 per cent in case of multi-storeyed houses. 
Loans issued by tlie Central Gox'ernment will be repayable, in the 
case of the State Governments within 25 xears and in the case of 
employers and co(jpcrative so(:icti(‘s of industrial workers within 15 
years. 

On this basis, the standard rent for difl'erent types will be as 
follows:— 

per mensem 

Rs. a. p. 

{a) One roomed single storeyed tenements .. .. 10 0 0 

{b) One-roomed tenements in multi-storeyed buildings .. 17 8 0 

This is likely to give a return of 5 per cent on the total cost. The 
rent in each category will be uniform. 

For the purpose of calculating rent, it is assumed that an average 
working class family consists of 1.6 wage-earners. The rent charged 
would not exceed 10 per cent of the average family earning of a 
worker in a small sized town. In Calcutta and Bombay, however, 
rent may amount to above 12jper cent of the earnings of an average 
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working class family. These figures are in the nature of maxima and 
it will be open to the authority concerned to charge lower rent if 
the conditions, such as reduction of cost, etc. do permit.- 

Co-operative societies of low-income groups (other than industrial 
w^orkers) and middle-income groups may obtain loans under the 
provisions of this scheme repayable in 15 years for the purpose of 
building houses for llieir members. Such loans will be issued as loans to 
State Governments at 4J per cent who will also guarantee amortisa¬ 
tion of loans, 'riie main purpose of these loans is to promote self- 
help housing b\' people of limited means. Adequate safeguards 
will, Jiowevcr, have to be provided to prevent such houses from 
ialling into the hands of capitalists and speculators. 

There is a provision in the current year’s budget of the Govern¬ 
ment of India of Rs. 9 crores for industrial housing schemes. 

Under this scheme, the programme ol* construction during the 
financial year 1952-511 will be as follows:— 


I fl) by tlie State Governments and housing boards: 

one loomed single-storeyed tenements .. .. 8,000 

one roomed tenements in multi-storeyed buildings 3,500 


11,500 

ib) by employers and cooperative societies of indus¬ 
trial workers: - 

one roomed single-storeyed tenements .. .. 12,000 

on« roomed tenements in multi-storeyed buildings .. 5,000 

17,000 


Grand Total .. 28,500 


For the above, subsidies may be payable as follow^s:— 

Rs. in 
lakhs 

(fl) to the State Governments at the rate of Rs. 1,500 
and Rs. 2,250 respectively for one-roomed single 
storeyed and one room multi-storeyed tenements 186.76 
{b) to employers and cooperatives of industrial 
workers at the rate of Rs. 675 and Rs. 1,125 
respectively for one-roomed single storeyed 
and one-roomed multi-storeyed tenements .. 137.25 


324.00 
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Loans may be admissible as follows:— 

{a) to the State Governments.. .. .. .. 186.750 

(b) to employers and cooperatives of industrial 

workers ... .. ... . 205.875 

392.625 

In addition to the target of 28,500 housing units under the subsi¬ 
dised scheme, about 0,000 housing units arc expetced to be constructed 
by cooperative house building societies (other than those of industrial 
workers). The housing piogramme of the cunent year may, tliere- 
fore, aim at building 33,000 housing units in round figures. 

f’or the purpose of this scheme ‘‘ Industrial Worker” will mean 
‘‘A worker employed in a factory governed by the Indian Factories 
Act.” 

According to the scheme, the Central (ioverninent will bear the 
major share of the financial l)inden of tlie liousing programme. 
I'he State Governments Avill meet any short-fall in the maintenance 
charges o! tne housing estates to be constructed by them and 
by the housing boards. The establishment cliarges on the schemes 
taken up by the State Governments and housing boards or any agency 
other than private ernpl()ycrs, will also ha\e to l.)e borne by the Stall? 
Government. The pro\'ision of schools, dispensaries and other 
amenities for these housing estates will be made by local authorities 
concerned in the normal course. In legaid to municipal rates and 
taxes, it is suggested that the Stale Governments should persuade 
local authorities to allow a rebate of at least 50 per cent (>f the general 
rate or house tax at least fin* an initijil period of say 10 years. This 
will help in reducing rent. I’he Central (iovernmenl will also take 
adequate steps for the supply of building materials and their trans¬ 
port. Programme for this pinijose will be drawn up in consultation 
with the State Governments. 

In the tenements constructed b)’ employers, tlie management 
of each housing estate will be entrusted to a committee 
consisting of representatives of the employer and of the workers 
concerned with an oflicial chairman nominated by the regional 
housing board or the Lal)Our Cornmssioner. This committee 
may also be entrusted with the .xllotment of tenements though the 
allotment will be confined to the employees of the employer 
concerned. Employers will provide a reasonable time limit 
within which a worker, who is no longer in their employment, will be 
required to vacate the tenement. Until the proposed legislation 
covers these points, they will be included in the agreement between 
Government and the employers who accept the subsidy and loan under 
this scheme. 
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It is recognised that acquisition and clearance of slum areas should 
be integral part of the housing programme which aims at providing 
decent accommodation for tlie lowest income-groups. In order to 
enable local authorities and improvement trusts to undertake bold 
slum clearance progtammes, loans will be made available by the 
Central Government to the State Government concerned at 4^ per 
cent repayable in 15 years to provide the initial outlay for the purpose. 
The rehousing of the slum-dwellers who are industrial workers wUl be 
tied up with the housing programme under this scheme. Rehousing 
of slum dwellers other than industrial workers will be in accordance 
with tlie schemes framed by the State Go\'ernments. The slum area, 
thus cleared, may be disposed of either in the open markets or set 
apart for sale or lease to middle and low-income groups. Such 
schemes will be subject to approval by the Sate Government 
concerned. The amortisation of loans to local authorities and im¬ 
provement trusts will be guaranteed by the Stale Government 
concerned. 

‘To implement this scheme the Ck*ntral Government have asked 
the various State Governments and other agencies to indicate their 
respective demand.s and also send the j^hnis and specifications etc. 
of the houses to be constructed. The privatfr agencies will send their 
replies through their respective Stale Governments. 

T he Hon’ble Minister for Works, Housing and Suj>pl\ toured the 
various Slates (October 1952) to infuse enthusiasm and to sec per¬ 
sonally how the housing programme as discussed at the Conference is 
being pursued by the Slate Governments and other authorities. He has 
so far visited Ahmcdabad, Bombay, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kanpur, 
Lucknow and Calcutta. While at Hyderabad he expressed appre¬ 
ciation for the work done by the State Government and said that the 
State had done well in adopting new ideas making full use of local 
material and skill. At Kanpur lie met a deputation of industrialists 
and also discussed the scheme with the representatives of workers. 
He said the industrial h<3iising scheme as sponsored by the Centre was 
directed towards the fulfilment of a long-felt want. He said that the 
industrialists seemed to generally welcome the scheme and that 
India being a welfare State, the Goverament had if) opera^ in the 
private sector too in the interest of the common man. At Calcutta 
he emphasised that the State Governments should draw fully on the 
Centre’s Budget provision of Rs. 9 crores within the current financial 
year for construction of workers’ tenements under the scheme. He 
also examined certain schemes of the State Government on the spot 
and found the sites, etc., very suitable. He invited all the potential 
beneficiaries to come forward and take advantage of the Govern¬ 
ment’s financial offer. 

A National Housing Act which will cover all relevant provisions- 
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in regard to the Industrial Housing is also under the consideration of 
the Union Government. 

A Central Cabinet Housing Sub-Committee consisting of the 
Ministers for Housing, Labour, Communications and Health has 
been set up to discuss llie Planning Commission’s recommendations 
on the establishment of a National and State Housing Boards and for 
the promotion of legislation to ciicoiirage the l)uilding of more houses. 

The Members of Parliament are also now serious about the prob¬ 
lem and it is understood that an all India Housing Association has 
been formed by them. Shri Mohan Lai Saxena, M. P. will be the 
President of the Association and Mr. Om IVakash, M. P. its Secretary. 
The Association will work as a liaison between the Central and State 
Governments and the non-official organisations engaged in construc¬ 
ting houses. It will also suggest ways and means of clearing slums, 
arrange financial assistance from the (Government, l>anks and insurance 
companies and approach the State Govcrninents to bring about a 
uniformitv in the building bye-laws. 



CHAPTER LXXIV 


FINANCE—COS r OF HOUSINCi—WAYS AND MEANS 

The irmiii difiiculty in the way of promoting any suitable scheme 
of housing is finance. Many scthcines liave been formulated during 
the last 30—40 years, but most of them ha\'c fallen through as finance 
involv(*d could not l)e arranged. It will be interesting to know the 
background and the views oi' the various Committees and Commis¬ 
sions in regard to tJiis important aspect. 

II 

Industrial Commission’s Views 

The question of building houses for industrial workers w-as first 
raised by the Industrial CVnnmission in 1918. It suggested an alter¬ 
native form of assistance where it was desirable to accelerate unduly 
fllow progress in housing or to avert threatened congestion. It re¬ 
commended tJiat land might be acquired c(»rnpulsf)rily irom private 
persrins at the cost of Government or of the local authorities concerned 
and leased by them to the employer either at a rate which would pay 
ofl* its cost over a term of years and leave it as the property of the 
employer, or on ordinary long leasehold leniis. The land would 
aflbrd ample security for the outlay. Local authorities should also be 
encouraged, or where necessary created, to ensure the development 
and layout of growing industrial areas on suitable lines, as well as to 
supervise sanitation. So far as financing was concerned, in regard 
to Bombay, in particular, the Commission said that the financing 
sliould be done by the local bodies with the assistance of the local 
government. As regards industries already located in the city, the 
existing position must be ac cepted as a basis, l)ut the conditions should 
be considerably improved. A definite standard for industrial dwelling 
should 1x5 determined and a progi amme of building worked and taken 
at the expense of the local authorities, who should then manage the 
buildings. If the existing resources of tliese bodies together with the 
assistance of the Icx-al government were not suflicient, further taxation 
should be imposed in such a way as to fall mainly on the employers 
whose co-operation might most suitably be obtained in this form. 
Due account should be taken of cases where employers had already 
made adequate arrangements for the housing of their labour. While 
recognising that the outlay involved was very heavy, the Commission 
added: “ though we think it inadvisable to attempt any estimate, we 
do not consider that the cost will reach an impossible figure. The 
delay, which has already been allowed to occur, has greatly increased 
the estimate which would have sufficed a few years ago, and it seems 
fairly certain that further hesitation will make matters a great deal 
worse. For every reason, therefore, action should be taken at once.” 
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Royal Commission on Labour 

The question was later thrashed out by the Royal CommissiO'n on 
Labour which was of the view that the action taken by the parties 
concerned, the Government, the local bodies and the employers was in 
inverse ratio to their responsibility. Employers had done most, 
while the municipal committees least. According; to the Commis¬ 
sion the preliminary responsibility rested with the miniicipal autho¬ 
rities. It suggested that where suitable land was available, Government 
should be prepared to sell or lease to those who agreed to build 
houses within a specified period and that Ciovernmeiit should agree 
to subsidise housing schrines advanced by employers and the improve¬ 
ment trusts and co-operative building societies should be encouraged 
to construct houses. 

The Health Survey and Development Committee (Bhore 

Committee) 

The Committee expressed its views in tlie following words: 

“ The housing programme, on the scale envisaged, will be costly. 
The Governments concerned will have to abandon the policy, which 
most of them have Ibllowcd up to the present day, of insisting that 
schemes lor slum clearance and house construction must be self- 
supporting. 'I'he importance of adccjuatt^ and l)etter liousing to the 
health and efliciency of the community cannot be calculated on a 
strict accounting basis. The (dfect of shun life, crowded tenements 
and ill-ventilated and insanitary conditions upon the productive capa¬ 
city of the people is immeasurable.” T’he C-onuniltee agreed that 
the provision of houses lor tlie people is the State responsibility. I’he 
State, tlierefbre, must be prepared to provide the necessary 
funds by taxation or b\ loan. 

There are three types of schemes ; those which are financed 
w holly from State ov Central funds; those to whic h the State gives 
grants-in-aid and those winch are finaiieed wholly by private interests. 

The Committee r<‘Comincnded that whert^ the Governments 
w holly finance scliemes, powers might be delegated to suitable local 
authorities to execute such schemes subject to adequate super¬ 
vision. By giving graiits-in-aid or loans at low interest rates, Govern¬ 
ments may utilise the services of public and private agencies including 
building and co-operative societies. Wheie schemes are wholly 
financed‘by private enterprise, Government’s intervcnticjn should be 
limited to ensuring strict compliance with all the housing and other 
standards prescribed by law'. Many of these pow'ers arc now vested 
in local bodies, and provided they aie effectively used and arc sub¬ 
ject to constant supervision and control by the Ministry concerned, 
this practice may continue. 

The Committee stated that it was difficult to estimate with any 
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precision, the cost of housing the population on the basis of the stan¬ 
dards outlined. The authors of the ]^mbay Plan estimated a capital 
cost of Rs. 2,200 crores for the construction of new houses and the re¬ 
construction cf old ones, on the basis of an average of 100 sq. ft. ac¬ 
commodation per head.They also estimated the cost of buildinga house 
with two rooms, a bath room, privy and a compound with an over-all 
area of about 500 sq. ft. at approximately Rs. 400 in rural areas and 
Rs. 800 in urban areas. The cost of a house, built to the standards 
recommended by the Committee, excluding the cost of land, was 
estimated in one urban area at Rs. 2,000. It must be remembered that 
provision has to be made not only for the capital cost, ljut also for the 
annual expenditure on maintenance* 

'The Committee was not in a position to express a definite opinion 
upon the financial implications. It urged that ihete should be an 
inquiry into building costs as early as possible. Even if present costs 
are considerably reduced, there is little doubt that the present re¬ 
sources of the Governments, local authorities and private interests 
concerned will not he equal to tlie task of providing decent housing 
for the population for many years to come. It is possible that for a 
time India may have to hv, content with something less than the 
prescribed standards, 'flu! figures quoted should not be a discourage¬ 
ment, but an incentive to the accomplishment of a task which is of 
fundamental importance to the. health of the community. Most of the 
cost of these schemes must be met from dcvel(*pmenl loans raised at 
low interest rates. 'Hie Committee was confident that tJie public 
would be prepared to subscribe freely to such loans once the\' j>-aUse 
that die proceeds are to be used for an all-out attack upon tlie dep¬ 
lorable housing conditions in the nrlian and rural anas ol' India to¬ 
day. 

Recent suggestions in regard to Finance 

Since the World war II ended, several factors Jiave been operating, 
the most serious being rise in the cost of materials and labour and 
shortage of building materials. The question of financing liousing 
scheir.es is linked up w itli the cost of construction and has l^ecom.? 
all the more difficult. "Hie present situation is as follows : 

(I ) There is great scarcity of materials with the resu t that their 
prices have risen to unprecedentedly high levels. 

(2) I'he cost of building construction has risen inordinately and 
consequently, construction of low rent houses is wellnigh impossible. 

(3) The ri.se in the cost of construction is of such a magnitude tliat 
besides the working classes, a section of the middle classes has been 
brought wdthin the" orbit of the class which is unable to pay 
economic rent for accommodation. 
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(4) At a very conservative estimate^ persons falling in the income 
groups of Rs. 200 per mensem and under, cannot aflbrd to pay 
economic rent. 

(5) While the cost of land has risen and does, to some extent 
retard building activity—thereby giving rise to conditions of acute 
shortage in housing— other equally cogent factors have played not a 
less important part in impeding growth of housing. The cumulative 
effect of all these forces has been an almost complete cessation of 
building activity. To summarise these factors are: {a) high cost 
of land, {b) high cost of materials, (r)high cost of labour, and 
above all (</) scarcity of materials. Consequently private enterprise 
which expects reasonable return on its capital out-lay cannot be 
expected to cater to the needs of housing of those classes who are 
unable to pay economic rent. 

(6) Public bodies or local authorities like improvement trusts, 
municipalities, Panchayat boards, etc., with their resources 
seriously strained owing to mounting expenditure have been 
helpless witnesses of a progressive deterioration in the condition of 
housing. 

(7) Industrialists cannot finance housing needs of their employees 
by reason of the large volume of capital—many limes their resources— 
involved in unremunerative activities of this nature. All these factors 
have acted and reacted upon one another and produced a problem of 
poor industrial class housing of such a magnitude that it cannot be 
solved without State initiative. 

Different schemes of financing housing programme have been 
suggested by different authorities: 

The Madras Provincial Housing Committee, 1948 

The Committee suggested the creation of a Housing Fund in oi:der 
to finance housing schemes. As the existing resources were inade¬ 
quate, it suggested the following measures of taxation :— 

(a) Housing Cess: An extra land-cess of 2 annas in the rupee on 
the land revenue payable by a person to be reserved and ear-marked 
for schemes of rural housing. This was estimated to yield a sum of 
Rs. 1 crore. 

(A) A surcharge of 20 per cent on Property Tax and Professional 
Tax in all municipalities and Panchayat boards to be collected by 
local authorities and paid into the Housing Fund. The surcharge 
proposed was estimated to yield Rs. 20 lakhs. 

(c) A uniform cess of Rs. 2 per mensem per employee on all 
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industrial and commercial establishments employing 5 persons and over 
should be levied for employees having a monthly income of Rs. 200 
and under. A rebate should be given for the number of houses 
conforming to the minimum standards provided by the employer. 

{d) A pai t of the increased income accruing to the State b>' reason 
of increase in the Entertainment Tax should be earmarked for 
Housing. 

(f) A levy of Railway Passenger Tciminal tax for entry into 
any municipal town including the city of Madras. The yield from 
this source was expected to be Rs. 30 lakhs every year and it should be 
earmarked for financing housing schemes in municipal towns. The 
rates recommended wwc (i) anna 1 for 3rd class, (z7) annas 2 for 
Inter class, {Hi) annas 4 for 2nd class and (iv) annas 8 for 1st class. 

The U. P. Housing Committee 1948 

According to this Committee the construction of the houses should 
actually be the responsibility of the employers. The difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is tliat the investment will not give a sufficient return to the 
employer as the rent chargeable should be betwecii Rs. ti to Rs. 10 
per month. The total investment per house will be approximately 
Rs. 5,000 and assuming that a return of 4 per cent can pay for the 
interest charges at 3 per cent and J per cent towards the sinking 
fund for repayment of the capital after 60 years and 1 per cent for 
repairs, the return should l)c Rs. 200 per year or Rs. 16-8 per month. 
In addition, the maintenance of the services would have to be realised 
by taxes on the people as house, water, scavenging and drainage taxes, 
etc. The Committee was of the opinion that the suggestion from the 
Government of India to subsidize labour housing at Rs. 200 per 
quarter if Stale contribution is also the same, was very’ low and did 
not make up for the loss on the investment of capital at Rs. 6-8 per 
month per quarter or Rs. 78 per year per quarter. Capitalised this 
sum would represent, at Rs. 2,400 per quarter,Rs. 36,00,000. Gov¬ 
ernment share, if it is divided half and half betwwn the employers 
and Government, would be nearly Rs. 18,00,000 which is practically 
sixty per cent of the development charges. 

The Committee recommended that the whole development cost 
should be primarily borne by Government and the actual area of 
land required for the construction of quarters, which is equivalent to 
100 acres, should be leased out to the employers at rent based on actual 
cost of acquisition and development. In such cases the total invest¬ 
ment per quarter of the employer would not be more tlian Rs. 3,000 
and the rent payable for the land can be considered as a subsidy by 
the employer towards the wage. Fbrthcr help may also be given 
by advancing money to the employers at low interest say | per cent 
above the Government borrowing rate. 
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It was considered that Rs. 10 per month should be the maximum 
rent chargeable for the minimum standard of housing but in no case 
should the rent exceed 10 per cent of the workmen’s earnings. The 
difference should be contributed by the employer in the shape of house 
rent allowance added to the wage. It cf)nsiclered that it would be 
•desirable to make it obligatory for all the factories to provide resi¬ 
dential quarters for mill hands but there would arise difficulties of 
administration. 

The total expenditure of the scheme proposed fi)r U. P. was 
estimated as follows: 

(Oores 

Kanpur 10 villages of 1,500 houses at Rs. 5,000 (Target of Rs.) 

25,000).‘ .. 7.5 

10,000 single quarters at Rs. 1,500 .. .. .. 1.5 

•Other districts—10,000 family quarters at Rs. 4,000 . . 4.0 

Total .. 13.0 

The expenditure was to he met jointly by the employers and Gov¬ 
ernment.The Government share could be the cost of di.velopmtiit for 
10 villages in Kanpur, t.r., 3.1 crores of rupccKS, while the full cost of 
construction would be borne by the employers with the help of a loan 
from Government, if necessary. 

The Committee considered that the expenditure icquired for 
housing in other districts should be fully borne by the employers and 
Government help may be limited to help in Land Acfjuisition and 
loans at low interest in financing the conslructic-n. 

The National Planning Committee 

The Committee was of the opinion that t he total financial obliga¬ 
tion cannot be shouldered exclusively by any one of the agencies 
considered appropriate for jiroviding accommodation, namely the 
State, local authority, employers anti private bodies. It said that 
the element of private profit to the house-builder or house-owner 
must be controlled if not eliminated altogether. Rent Control 
must, therefore, follo\‘ as a matter of course and be a permanent 
integral feature of the National housing system. 

The Committee rccominende'd that the financial responsibility must 
be shared and should not fall exclusively on any of the parties con¬ 
cerned. The State, the employer, or the private enterprise providing 
housing building for profit; the general citizen and tenant; and the 
local authority bcnefitting from such occupation must all share in 
.the cost as well as the return, directly or indirectly. 

As regards method for shouldering the immediate financing 
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obligation and for recouping the same, it suggested that proposals of 
the Government of India to grant a subsidy of 12| per cent subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 200 per house should be supplemented by a 
similar subsidy of 121 per cent subject to a maximum of Rs. 200 
from the local Government or municipality, or some statutory cor¬ 
poration or a building society. If the entire capital cost of the 
housirg tog;:ther with the amenities and equipment required to be 
ifLstalled is impossible to be provided by a single body or authority 
from its current resources, recourse may be had to borrowing a long 
term loan on low interest to be paid off by equal instalments in 50 or 
()0 years. 

In Britain wJiere housing need is very much more urgmt and 
intense, a long term loan is proposed which would be utilised for 
housing and equipping it with the necessary amenities. It is necessary 
to bring out the essential point of the British scheme, which is “the 
annual subsidy given by Government and the local authority plus a 
rc^asonable rental fixed with reference to the occupants’ capacity to 
pay would over a period of 60 years cover the capital cost, repairs and 
maintenance and amortization.” This principle can be given wide 
application in India if an extensive scheme of co-operative housing 
societies can be started. 

The actual construction of housing would be left to local authorities 
who will then recover the cost of the actual house room plus the services, 
utilities and amenities going with the house, from the tenant in the 
shape of rent which will be the occupier’s contribution to the cost. 

The loan is proposed to be repaid over a period of 60 years, wliich 
would, therefore, allow a very much lower rate of amortisation so that 
the rent exacted from the tenant or occupant will be relatively small 
and w'ell within the ability of the average worker to pay. 

If housing service, is viewed as an integral part of the National 
plan, there would be no difficulty in believing that the ability also of 
the tenant or worker will progressively improve as the plan unfolds 
itself thus raising the latter’s capacity to bear the burden. 

To the State also, or the Agency which provides the housing, 
tl.e burden would become easily bearable not only because of the 
share the State will take from the wealth of the community, resulting 
from the plan taking effect but also because of the very long term 
over which the repayment of the capital with interest is spread. 

Thm Bihar Housing Committee 

The Government of Bihar formulated a ten-years’ programme to 
house one lakh of industrial workers as a maximum target. Hib 
sdieme envisaged construction of standard type of louses as 
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recotnincnded by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As for financing the scheme the following four pro¬ 
posals were suggested. (1) levy of some tax on employees, (2) 
financing the scheme from the State Exchequer, (3) levy of some tax 
on employer and (4) levy of tax on consumers. 

Another proposal was that subsidy might be granted to the 
employers for the construction of houses out of the ‘bihar Industrial 
Workers’ Welfare Fund’ raised out of cess levy on basic materials. 
The question of grant of subsidy gave rise to the question of : {a) 
rate of subsidy ; and (b) conditions to be imposed before the grant of 
sulnidy. The rate of subsidy was to differ according to the types of 
works undertaken, such as (t) constriiction of houses, (ii) ancillary 
services, (Hi) secondary recurring expenses, (iv) administrative costs, 
etc. As regards the conditions to be imposed on the employers, it 
was proposed that one-third of the subsidy might be granted after 
half the work was completed and full subsidy was to be given only 
on completion. 

Lomu Fmid 

In case of those industries which cannot afford to launcii the 
programme due to financial disabilities, loans should be granted as 
advance on a suitable rate of interest. This should be sparingly used 
against secured del)ts. Before granting any such loan the Govern¬ 
ment must be satisfied that the particular industry cannot afford to 
build up their own houses and the efficiency is being affected due to 
lack of housing provisions. This may also be done on a regional 
basb and the rate of interest can be fixed after the study of the eco- 
no^iic factors prevalent in the country. The rates may, however, be 
fixed on a sliding scale on (1) loans to be recovered in less than five 
years, (2) loans for more than five years but less than fifteen years 
and (3) loans for more than fifteen years. 

Ettviromnentml Hygiene Committee (1948) 

This Committee suggested that the target should be to build 560,000 
family units per year for a period of 5 years. 30 per cent or 168,000 
family units can be built by small enterprise without any Government 
aid other than the release of building materials. The rest (3,92,000 per 
annum), may, ti e Committee si'ggeMed, be buiit by public utility 
corporations so that they mty effectively olay tl;eir role of bringing 
down rents and eliminating speculation in land value. The Com¬ 
mittee'was of the opinion that Government should acquire suitable 
plots for satellite towns which may involve a non-recurring sum of 
Rs. ID crores. The Committee also suggested that the housing cor- 
poradon will have to make investment ranging from Rs. 26 lakhs 
to Rs. 2 crores on housing projects and will get a net rturn of over 
3J per cent. The Committee thought that 2 per cent of 
the housing programme, involving an annual outlay of about 7.84 
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crorcs on about 11,000 houses in all the States put together, may be 
^bout the maximum Government could afford to undertake. The 
Committee recommended that a token grant of Rs. 4,000 be made 
for water supply and other improvements (to slum or bustee). Accord¬ 
ing to the Committee a provision of Rs, 50,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 in the 
budget of each State will suffice if the expenditure in each slum is 
shared equally by the State Government and the municipality con¬ 
cerned. 

Central Government Schemes to raise funds for Industrial 

Housing 

The Government of India have formulated several schemes from 
time to time. 

(i) In 1946 the Government of India evolved a tentative scheme 
under which they offered a subsidy of Rs. 200 per house provided 
the State Government also paid a like amount. The subsidy, how- 
-ever, was considered too low owing to high building costs and there 
was no response. 

(it) Another scheme was that the cost should be shared between 
the Central and the State Government, employers and the workers 
in the following manner :— 

1. Worker . A 

2. Employer .. 2A 

3. State Government ., .. .. 4/3A 

4. Central Government .. .. 8/3A 

This scheme loo was given up as the State Governments could not 
.finance these Schemes. 

(fii) At a later stage, Government thought that the entire capital 
should be raised by a loan and the recurring charges estimated at 
71 per cent (3 per cent interest, 2 per cent sinking fund and 2^ per 
cent other cl^rges) should be shared by the Central and State and 
.both sides of the undertaking on the following basis:— 

Per cent 

Worker .. .. ... 3 (subject to 10 per cent 

of the earning) 

Employer . IJ 

Central Government ... .. 2 

State Government .. .. 1 

These conclusions were considered by the Labour Ministers* 
^Conference in May 1948 and it came to light that the State Govern- 
jnerUs could not even contribute 1 per cent of the charges. 
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(tz;) As the above schemes did not materialise, the Government 
formulated another scheme. Under this scheme the idea was that 
a Capitation tax of Rs. 3 per month per worker employed and not 
provided with suitable housing should be levied. It was decided that 
(1) the capital required for industrial housing should be raised by 
a loan, (2) the recurring charges of per cent should be borne by the 
levy of a capitation tax at the rate of Rs. 3 per worker per month in 
factories, Rs. 1-B in the case of workers in plantations and (3) a 
Central Housing Board be set up to implement this housing 
scheme. The idea was to construct 7.25 lakh houses for factory 
labour and 1.98 lakh houses for plantation labour. This scheme also 
was not considered feasible. 

(p) In 1949 a revised scheme was drawn by the Government of 
India and they proposed to raise tlie funds required for the scheme 
as follows : 

Two-thirds of the required capital to be provided by the Union 
Government as an interest free loan and the remaining 
one-third by them as 3 per cent loan. The recurring 
charges were estimated at T^per cent (3 per cent on account 
of interest, 2 per cent sinking fund and pei* cent main¬ 
tenance). If interest on capital provided by the Central 
Government free-of-interest was excluded, the total worked 
out to 5 J per cent of the capital cost. Of this the employers* 
share was at 3 per cent of the cost in the form of rent for 
the houses allotted to their workers and that of workers was 
payment of rent at 2^ per cent of the cost, subject to the 
limit of 10 per cent of their wages. 

The Planning Commission, w^ho later examined this scheme, 
recommended the following basis for raising the funds required for 
the scheme :— 

Estimated Receipts (Crores of rupees) 

(i) From Employers 2\ per cent of the total wag: bill 

(inclusive of dearness allowance) 
annually as an outright grant 
towards the rent of each 
house allotted to their em¬ 
ployees . 5 

(tt) From Employees 2^ per cent of their monthly wages 

(inclusive of dearness allowance) 
as contribution towards a Com- 
puhory Savings Scheme, the 
amount so contributed by 
workers to be treated as 
loan at 3 per cent interest •. 


9 
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{Hi) From Central Annual Grant . - .. S 

Government. 

{to) As loan .. .. Guaranteed by the Central or 

State Government with interest 

at 3 per cent .. .. .. 3 

How the figure of 3 crores from employers was arrived at will be 

•clear from the table below which shows the number of industrial 
workers and the approximate wage bill for different centres in India. 

Average Total 
No. of monthly annual 
workers. wage. wage bill 

Rs. (Rs. in crores) 


Bombay 

^ Bombay 

• • • • 

3,41,310 

93 

0 

0 

38.09 

Ahmedabad .. 

• ft • • 

1,51,400 

100 

8 

0 

18.26 

Sholapur 

• ft ft ft 

36,070 

81 

0 

0 

3.51 

Bombay (Stiburban) 

ft ft ft ft 

26,360 

90 

a 

0 

2.85 

3. Weat Bengal 

Total .. 

5,55,140 

71 

• 


62.71 

Calcutta 

• • • ft 

21,255 

0 

0 

1.81 

24-Pazganas .. 

ft ft ft • 

3,61,775 

56 

0 

0 

23.88 

Howrah 

.« .. 

1,34,020 

70 

0 

0 

11.26 

Honghly 

.. 

72,890 

53 

0 

0 

4.64 


Total •. 

5,89,940 

• 

• 


41.59 

3« Madras 

Madras 

ft ft ft ft 

47,660 

69 

0 

0 

3.95 

Coimbatore 

ft ft ft ft 

46,370 

63 

0 

0 

3.51 

Maithurai 

ft ft ft ft 

25,980 

63 

0 

0 

1.97 

Visakhapatnam 

.. 

14,370 

60 

0 

0 

1.03 

4. V. P. 

Total .. 

1,34,380 

• 

• 

- — 

10.46 

Kanpur 

ft ft ft ft 

1,04,060 

77 

0 

0 

9.61 

Agva •. 


20,500 

66 

0 

0 

1.62 

Saharanpur 

• ft ft ft 

7,450 

66 

8 

0 

.59 

Aligarh 

ft ft ft ft 

6,000 

77 

0 

0 

.5.5 


Total .. 1,38,010 


12.37 
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5. Madhya Pradesh 

Nagpur .. .. .. 23,330 64 8 0 1.81 

Jabalpur . 22,000 69 • 0 0 1.82 

Wardha .. .. 7,300 66 0 0 .38 

Aiiiraoti .. .. .. 8,230 66 0 0 .65 

Total .. 61,060 .. 4.86 

C. Bihar 

Manbhiim . 17,730 61 0 0 1.30 

Morghyr .. .. .. 16,930 70 0 0 1.34 

Darbharga. 8,170 63 0 0 .64 


Total .. 42,870 .. 3.28 


Punjab 

Amritsar 


11,560 

78 

0 0 

1.08 

Ambala 

• • • • • 

7,860 

69 

0 0 

.61 

Jullundiir 

. 

3.660 

68 

0 0 

.30 


Total .. 

22,.580 

• 

• 

1.99 


Summary 


1. Bombay.. 

5,5.5,140 

62.71 

2. West Bergal 

5,89,940 

41..59 

3. Madras .. 

.. .. 1,.34,380 

10.46 

4. U. P. 

.. .. 1,38,010 

12.37 

5. Madhya Pradesh 

61,060 

4.86 

6. Biliar 

42,870 

3.28 

7. Punjab .. 

22,580 

1.99 


Total .. 1.5,43,980 

137.26 


2J per cent of the total wage bill for the above areas—3,43 crores 

The employers were opposed to both the schemes as they thought 
■that the houses built will be owned by Government or some 
Statutory Housing Board and not by themselves. So another 
Scheme was formulated by the Government of India providing 
for 20 per cent subsidy from the (Central Government, including the 
cost of land to the enlployers. Under this scheme the houses were 
to be the’property of‘the ownen, the Central Government was only 
to lay certain conditions regarding recoveries from workers, specifica¬ 
tions of houses to be built, etc. The State Governments and the 
-employers were also consulted in regard to this scheme. 
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The details, wliich had been worked out, showed that according 
to th^ scheme which contemplated construction and ownership by 
State Governments or statutory local authority for a house costing 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 7,000, the range of deficit in recoveries per year per 
house by way of rent would be from Rs. 80 to Rs. 171. This was 
proposed to be borne by the employer. Under another scheme 
under which the employer had to make a house with a 40 per cent 
cr>rilribiition towards building costs and (Government w'as to give a 
subsidy of 20 per cent and advance a loan of 40 per cent at 4 per cent, 
the deficit per house per annum would be between Rs. 63 to Rs. 92. 
The other difference between the two schemes was that whereas in 
lilt' first scheme the ownership of the house was to vest in the State 
Government or a h)cal authority, in the second schema the house w’as 
to Iielong to the employer. 

^ ■ 

As an irUerim measure, however, the Central Government' advanced 
the following loans to various States for induslri!!jl;^housin^:— 

State 1950.51' 1951-52 


(Rii|{)4es in lakhs) 


H<)rnl)ay 

. 60 

Bihar. 

10 

Madhya Pradesh .. 
Orissa 


-Assam 

. • . . « . 

Mysore 

. , . . . • • 

Hyderabad .. 

. . . . . . . . 

Travancore-Cochin.. 

. , . . . . . 

Punjab 

. 10 

Madras 

1 Crore. 


44 

30 

10 

10 

10 

.20 

.i?b 

5 

9 


Against the loan of rupees one crorc advanced to the States during 
1950-v5I for industrial housing, 1,712 houses were built in Bombay, 
261 in Orissa, 400 in Madhya Pradesh and 100 in Bihar. A provision 
of Rs. 9 crores was made for 1952-53. Full details of the scheme 
have , already been given in the previous chapter. The financial 
aspect of the scheme is given below. 


The Government proposes to allocate this amount as follows :— 

. (Rs. in lakhs) 

Subsidies. .... 324.000 

Loans . 392.525 


Total 


716.625 
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The break-up of the distribution of the above sum to various 
Governments and other organisations by way of subsidies and losmt 
will be :— 


I. Subsidies 

(tf) To the State Governments at the rate 
of Rs. 1,350 and Rs. 2,250 respec¬ 
tively for one roomed single storeyed 
and one-room multi-storeyed tene¬ 
ments . 

(A) To employers and co-operatives of 
industrial workers 


Rs. in lakhs 


186.75 

137.25 


324.00 

n. Loans 

{a) To State Governments.. 186.750 

(b) To employers and Co-operatives of 

industrial workers 205.875 


Total .. 392.625 

Grand Total .. 716.625 


The loans granted by the Central Government will be repayable, 
in ths case of the State Governments and statutory housing boards 
witUn 25 years, and in the case of employers and co-operative 
societies of industrial workers within 15 years. The Central 
Government will bear the major share of the financial burden 
of the housing^ programme, but it is expected that the State 
Governments will meet any shortfall in the maintenance charges 
of the housing estates to be constructed by them or by the 
housing boards. The establishment charges on the schihncs taken 
up by the State Governments, housing boards or any agency other 
than private employers, will also be borne by the State ^Ckwemment. 
The State Governments would also persuade the local 
authorities to allow a rebate of at least 50 per cent of the general 
rates and house-tax at least for 10 years in the beginning so as to 
keep the rents at a low figure. The houses to be constructed 
wll be of two types : (i) one roomed single storeyed tenements and 
(it) one-roomed tenements in multi-storeyed buildirgi. 

In their final Five Year Plan, the Plannirg Commission have 
made a total provision of Rs. 48.69 crores (38.50 will be Central 
expenditure and 10.19 that of States). 

It will be interesting to sec how housing schemes have been financed 
in foreign countries. This has been shown in a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER LXXV 


HOUSING LEGISLATION IN INDIA 

The bousing legislation in India may be traced as far back as 
1898 when the Bombay Improvement .Trust was first constituted 
in accordance with the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
1898, enacted for the improvement and future expansion of 
the City of Bombay, after a terrible visitation of plague in 1896. 
Durii^ the year 1915, the Government of Bombay enacted the Town 
Planning Act, 1915, which was de$ignedr.on.the iimS’rof the'Town 
Planning'^Act, 1909 of England. The object was to give powers to 
local authorities to deal with the question of construction 
and extension of towns in such a manner and on such 
an orderly basis as would prevent the future rising up of areas which 
on account of their insanitary conditioas, ultimately would require 
demolition and reconstruction. The Calcutta Improvement Trust 
was similarly set up in 1912 under the Calcutta Improvement Act, 
1911, and owes its inception to the recommendations of a Committee 
on t^ epidemic of plague in the city in 1896. After prolonged 
discussion, the Calcutta Improvement Act was passed in order to 
“make provision for the improvement and expansion of Calcutta by 
opening up congested areas, laying out or altering streets, providing 
open spaces for purposes of ventilation or recreation, demolishing 
or constructing buil^ng, acquiring land for the said purposes and for 
the re<housing of persons of the poorer and working classes displaced 
by the execution of improvement schemes, etc.” 

In U. P. the main legislation is the U. P. Town Inmrovement 
Act, 1919 and the history of this legislation dates back to r907. For 
the fint time in the history of this State the question of town planning 
came up in 1907, when the Government of India, in consequence of 
the recommendations ctf the Plague Commission drew attention of 
all the State Governments to the provision of model dwellings and 
the preparation of schemes for the remodelling of congested areas. 
The State Government then secured a recurring grant from the 
Govn^ent of India and decided to promote Town Planning in three 
big cities, Lucknow, Kanpur and Allahabad. A Trust in &vour 
of the municipal boards of these cities was created under a Trust- 
deed Under the provisions of thu deed the municipal boank of 
thM cities were given Rs. 21 lakhs each to be hdd in Trust for ac- 
ouiring land and carrying out the schemes “for construction of broad 
WMOughfares and other wtnks for relief of congested inhabited 
areas.” In 1908 the sanitary conference recommended that 
aepante statutory bodies be formed in these cities to carry out the 
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work of the town planning. Ultimately in 1918, the Slate Gov- 
crnmeiit formed a Committee to consider and formulate proposals 
for legislation regarding town planning. Hie Committee on Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1918, submitted a report with a draft of the U. P. Town 
Improvement Bill which became a law on Novembei*, T), 1919. This 
Act provided for establishment of improvement trusts in municipal 
areas and the areas adjacent to them. The functions of these Trusts 
are to frame and execute improvement schemes for different areas 
in a city, by ac<iiiiring land and remodelling the areas. 

'Fhe functions of these 1'rusts were to carry out sanitary improve¬ 
ment in big towns expeditiously and to make provision of housing 
accommodation for their citizens. But none of tium could achieve 
any appreciable progress in improving the housing coiulitions as 
their functions were mainly confined to the l)cautificati(iii of the 
cities and sometimes to ambitions schemes of development. The 
.acquisition of land, the clearance of shuns, lighting of* streets, 
arrangements lor proper drainage and water supply undeitaken by 
the Trusts were primarily intended for combating the irpidtmii* 
diseases and proper attention was not paid to the conditions of living 
.of the inmates of tenements or houses built upcm the Tinproyenieiu 
Trusts’ plots. Details regarding* the activities of* \’ari(>us. Trusts 
have, however, l)ee|i given in the ‘Improvt merU 'Fnist’ chapter. 

During the year 1920, tlie (jovernrnent of Bombay set up the 
Bombay Development Committee for going* into the qiu stion of de¬ 
veloping the city of Bombay. The Committee suggested that 
some special measures should be undertaken, but action on 
.the Committee’s report had to be deferred due to the out¬ 
break of tlie first VV^orld war. After the cessatidn of hostilities it was 
felt that the responsibilities dev'olving on the municipality and 
the Improvement Trust were too heavy and they could hardly 
undertake any ambitious scheme of housing. As suh the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay established a Development Department and 
Directorate, the functions of which were, among other things, , to 
undertake the construction of 50,000 one room tenements .for housing 
the industrial workers, to carry out the Back Bay Reclamation Schcipe, 
.to deal with acquisition.of,land, supply of building material and.to 
purchase areas and to deal, with supply of water and e}ectricit;y, etc. 
Thus Government tried to increase the amount of land for residential 
purposes. It opened up suburbs and constructed chawls- for the 
workmen 1 It also offered loans to co'-operative societies for the 
workmen. The chawls^ however, were not occupied by the wprlijng 
class as the rents were high. The programme was reyised. Xhe 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme ended in 'failure. It was, however, 
the first systematic attempt at. providing, houses for the industrial 
classes on a I^ge scale, with mass production of,,standar4 .pa$tjpFn. 
.Jn 1920 the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlement Act . was pl^^r;Qn 
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the Statute Book. In accordance with this Act a Housing Board,. 
kno\vu as Jharia Mines Bqard of Health, was set up to prepare and 
carry out schemes for the provision of suitable housing accommoda¬ 
tion for coal miners. 'Lhe Board has framed certain byelaws which 
arc..binding on the colliery owners. I’he passage of the Bombay 
Housing Act, 19415 and the Mysore Labour Hoiiijing Act, 1948 has 
opened a new chapter in the domain of housing legislation in this 
country. I’he Slates of West Bengal, U.P., Madhya Pradesh, and 
Orissa have also enacted tow'n planning laws recently. 'I'hc salient 
features of these law's are ])ricfly given below :— 

Boml.»ay 

As stated above, the need for housing accommodation has been 
acutely felt in this Slate during and since the last World war, parti¬ 
cularly in urban and industrial areas. When the Congress Ministry 
took office in 1946, it was one of its objectives to provide adequate 
housing accommodation to the public, especially for low--income 
groups and industrial workers. A Bombay Provi|icial Housing Board 
was accordingly set up in 1946 for formulating n long-range bousing 
policy and undertaking an immediate programme of .direct cons¬ 
truction, the target being 1,25,000 tenements. As the housing pro¬ 
gramme included development of .land and other schemes for which 
the Provincial Housing Board had no statutory powers, it became 
necessary to estalilish a statutory housing board possessing the neces¬ 
sary independence and flexibility but subject, to Government control 
in matters of policy. The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948, was 
therefore, enacted into a law' in 1948. The Bombay Housing Board 
has been set up under the Act and is functioning form the 15ih 
January, 1949. The State Governincnt also passed the Bombay 
Building (Control on Erection) Act, 1948, under w'hich permission 
to extend industrial premises is granted only on the condition that the 
employer will provide hou^sirlg for 6U per cent of the labour to be 
employed on account of expansion. Detailed functions are given 
under the Bombay chapter. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Under the provisions of the U. P. Tow'n Improvement Act,. 1919, 
an Improvement Trust was established in Kanpur in 1919. During' 
the yvar the population of this city increased to four times of the 
original population, and it was found that the provisions of thc.U.P. 
Town Improvement Act, 1919 were inadequate to cope with the 
special Town Planning problems confronting the city. Government, 
therefore, decided to set .up a broad-based. Development Board 
in the city and enacted the U. P. Kanpur-Urban Area Development 
Act, 1945. The majority of the provisions in this Act are similar to* 
thosc...of the Town Improvement Act but it differs in so far,as-the 
.constitijtioiji:ofjthe Development Board and its powers arc concerned. 
There is. a lessler control the .-State Government'over iL This Act 
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also gives special means to the Board to improve its financial 
position. 

In 1948, Government decided to set up two new Improvement 
Trusts at Agra and Banaras and felt that the provisions of the U. P. 
Town Improvement Act required certain amendments in their 
•application to these two cities. Government, therefore, enacted the 
U. P. Town Improvement (Adaptation) Act, 1948, which provided for 
certain amendments in the U. P. Town Improvement Act 1919 in its 
application to certain areas specified by the State Government. The 
amendments allowed the Improvement Trusts to levy surcharge on 
stamp duty and gave it more powers with regard to its hold on certain 
functions of the, municipal board. . 

Since the assumption of office by the Congress Ministry the Town 
planning work in the State has made rapid progress. A Town and 
Village Planning office has been established under an American expert. 
Government are now contemplating to enact a comprehensive Town 
Planning and Housing Bill, which will take the place of all the above 
enactments. The outstanding features of the Bill are that it provides 
for the establishment of a statutory Provincial Town Planning and 
Housing Board under a Director of Town Planning and Housing 
as its Resident, a membership consisting of certain ofiSdaU con¬ 
nected with the departments of town planning and sanitation, two 
representatives of local bodies and three selected representatives of 
the State Legislature. It also makes provisions for sanitary housing, 
provision of cheap credit facilities and building materiab, special 
facilities for poor and working class people, compulsory employment 
of a qualified planner by local bodies, advance provision of accom¬ 
modation for dehoused persons, abatement of overcrowding, periodical 
inspection by local authority to review housing conditions, encourage¬ 
ment of co-operative housing societies and ^trusts, etp. In addition 
to a Provincial Town Planning Fund,^it em{^wers local authority to 
have separate local town planning funds and raise loans in open 
market by issuing bonds and debentures and abo permits a local 
authority to join with one or more than" one other local authorities in 
constituting a joint town planning committee. The Bill 
can be made applicable to rural areas as well by Government. A 
Bill to provide welfare measures including housing for workers is also 
under the State Government’s consideration. 

In addition to the above Acts and Bilb, a slum clearance Bill 
b shortly to be introduced in the U. P. Legnlutive Aasembly^ The 
Bill, it b understood, will devise measures by which the owners of 
"Ahatas’ in Kanpur and ebewhere could be compelled to improve 
and iwonstruct them. If they fail to do so within the prescribed 
period, the Government will have power to acquire th^ for thgi 
purposes of improvement and reconstruction. 
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WMt Bengal 

The West Bengal Land Development and Planning Act, 1948, 
was designed previously for rehabilitating refugees from East Pakistan,, 
though its teiTTiS are wide enough to cover all kinds of physical plan¬ 
ning of new' towns, villages and agricultural colonies. A public purpose 
is defined as (a) settlement of immigrants, (b) establishment ot'towns, 
model villages and agricultural colonies, (f) the creation of better 
living conditions in urban and rural areas and (d) the improvement 
of agriculture forestry, fisheries and industries. Where this purpose 
is established and a scheme prepared by a prescribed public authority 
or a local authority or a company is sanctioned by Government, the 
latter allows land to be acquired at a price pegged to a date which is 
prior to the period when the full effect of the inflationary rise of price 
was felt. 

Madlli^ Pradesh 

Prior to 1948, this State had no legislation regarding town and 
country planning. In urban areas municipal committees had their 
building byelaws for regulating construction of buildings within 
municipal limits. Recently, the Town Planning Department of this 
State has framed model building byelaws for the guidance of local 
l)odics in the State. 

In 1948, the State Government brought on their Statute Book 
the following two Acts :— 

(i) Central Provinces and Berar Regulation of Uses of Land 
Act. 

(if) Central Provinces and Berar Town Planning Act. 

The Regulation of Uses of Land Act is designed to check the 
insanitary urban development by the side of roads in rural areas.. 
Under the Act, the Deputy Commissioner is the controlling authority 
who, with the previous sanction of the State Government can declare 
any land adjacent to any road to be a controlled area, in which case 
construction work of buildings in that area will be regulated according 
to a Master Plan to be prepared by the Town Planning Expert of the 
State Government. .The Deputy Commissioner has also powers to 
acquire lands by a speedy process on payment of compensation. 
Compensation can also be awarded in certain cases to claimants for 
refusal to allow buildings. Existing village sites and temples; tombs,, 
etc., are excluded from the scope of the Act. Government have also 
got the rule making power. 

The Town Planning Act has been enacted to control the haphazard 
development of towns ^d cities and also to enable local authorities ta 
take up lov n Planning and Dc\e1oprpent schemes within their 
jurisdiction with a view to provide necessary civic amenities for the 
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h .althy growth of towns. The owners of lands within and around the 
scheme area have to share the cost of tlie enhanced value of the land 
due to proposed development. Provision has also been mailm for the 
execution of joint town planning schemes by more than one local 
bodies, if they so desire. 

Orissa 

The State of Orissa was constituted on the 1st April, 1936 and no 
Town and Country Planning Act has as yet been passed. Govern¬ 
ment have, however, taken up legislation of a 'Town Improvement 
Trust Act which contemplates constitution of improvement trusts 
w'ith powders to deal with improvement as well as development schemes 
like general improvement, rebuilding, rehousing, street, deferred street 
development, housing accommodation, town expansion, drainage, etc. 
The Government have under their consideration “ The Town and 
‘Country Planning Bill.” 

The existing provisions of contruji over building in towns are in¬ 
cluded in the Municipal Acts and Bye Laws framed thereunder whereby 
a person has to give notice ’jcforc he begins to erect a new building 
or re-erect an old building and niake material alterations in it and 
has to conform to the conditions to be laid down by the municipality. 

Regarding the planning of villages, the Orissa (yram Panchayats 
Act recently passed empowers the Gram Panchayats lo regulate the 
«construction of new buildings and extension of existing buildiiH|s. 
Under the rules framed under the above Act the Panchayats 
may prepare model plan for villages In consultation with 
the District Health Officer. The>' may direct that no building 
shall be erected or rc-ercctcd or added to in advance of an alignment 
to be prcscr^d by the Gram Panchayats. The Gram Panchayats 
have also power to prescribe the space which shall intervene between 
any new or enlarged building and a road In the village. The Gram 
Panchayat Act and the rules thereunder have been enforced. 

Mystm 

The Mysore Labour Housing Act, 1949, provides for the cons¬ 
titution of a Corpioration consi«ting of representatives of Government, 
employers and employees and also of the Legislature to prepare and 
carry out schemes for the provision of suitable housing accommoda¬ 
tion for employees. The finance required for the scheme is to be 
derived from the levy of Capitation tax on employers, rents from 
the employee tenants, grants from Government and loans. The Cor¬ 
poration has been invested with the powers of land acquisition and 
will be responsible for keeping the houses under its control in good 
habitable condition. The Act provides the conditions under which 
the houses may be constructed by employers for their employees and 
also the conditions relating to the rights and liabilities of employei's 
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and employees. Provision has also been made to empower Gov¬ 
ernment to require employers to provide housing accommodation to 
workers employed on works or occupations notified by Government 
when they have no dwelling of their own. 

Views of Various Committees 

The recommendations of various Committees and individuals in 
regard to the housing legislation in India are given below :—(1) The 
Bhore Committee has recommended that “In India a long term 
policy, comprehensive in scope and modern in outlook is essential 
' for a satisfactory solution of the problems. The objective to be attained 
is the creation of houses in adequate size and in Sanitated areas 
^equripped with all the facilities necessary for community life. In the 
execution of the housing 'programme Government and public autho¬ 
rities should perform the following functions :— 

(i) the planning, execution and regulation of housing programme, 

including participation by local authorities and improve¬ 
ment trusts in house construction and maintenance, 

(ii) the grant of financial assistance by long term loans at the 
low rates of interest and grants-in-aid, 

(tit) the prescription and enforcement of standards and 

(iv) the promotion of housing research.’^ 

The Committee was of the view that a comprehensive Central 
Act should be passed and a Ministry of Housing and Town and 
Village Planning should be set up at the Centre as well as in each 
State. 

2. The Labour Investigation Committee set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1945 recommended enactment of an Industrial 
Housing Act providing^ for the creation of an all India Industrial 
Housing Board and State or Regional Boards with appropriate func¬ 
tions. ^ Such Boards should, in the opinion of the Committee, be of a 
tripartite character and should be required to deal with all questions 
of housing policy including actual construction, standards of accom¬ 
modation, finance, ownership, etc. 

3. Tte Madras Housing Committee recommended that legislation 
on the lines of English Consolidated Housing Act of 1936 should be 
undertaken in India. The main objective of the legislation should 
be to apportion responsibility in respect of the housing of the poor, 
the working classes and families in low income groups upon the 
various authorities or agencies concerned, to ensure that housing, 
in general, conforms to the minimum standards prescribed, to end 
overcrowding, to^ constitute authorities, wherever necessary, to 
undertake housing projects and to achieve objects ancillary to the 
goal of adequate housing. 
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4. The Industrial Housing Sub-Committee (May 1946) of the 
Government of India recommended the starting of a housing fund to 
be administered by a National Industrial Housing Board, including 
representatives of States, the Centre, employers and labour and other 
interested parties and laid down the minimtim standard of housing. 

5. The National Planning Cllommittee recommended that housing 
legislation in India should provide for the establishment of statutory 
bodies, namely (I) Central Housing and Planning Board and (2) Pro¬ 
vincial Housing and Planning Boards. The former will, in the opi¬ 
nion of the Committee, be concerned with general principles, policy, 
programme, finance and technique on broad lines, while the latter 
will guide and control all schemes but not their details. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended that both the bodies would undertake necessary 
legislation. The initiative and execution was in the opinion of the 
Committee to be delegated to local authorities either district council 
or municipality or a special statutory body or a statutory sub-com¬ 
mittee. Ample power should l)e vested in the municipality for de*- 
molition or reconditioning a building which does not come up to the 
standard. All matters relating to the fixation of standards, powers 
for raising capital management of houses, house letting, etc., should 
also be provided in the Act. The fixrtion of standards should form a 
part of the building programme and enactment would naturally go 
along the line. In the opinion of the Committee, the following minor 
items also required legislative treatment :— 

(1) Management of housing provided by National Service. 

(2) Inspection and control of the private owned housing. 

(3) Prevention oJ' diversion of the facility from the needy to the 
non-needy. 

(4) Provision of land acquisition. 

(5) Change in the lasurance and Co-operative Acts so as to 
give latitude for loans for middle class housing and for 
public loans for industrial housing. 

(6) Enacting for co-operation between industrialist and ex¬ 
perts for practical progress in industrial technique. 

6. The Environmental Hygiene Committee (1949) recommended 
that the States which had no Planning Acts should enact them imme¬ 
diately extending their scope not only to urban areas but to all areas, 
where a housing development on 10 acres or more is contemplated 
by any authority—municipality, panchayat, Government depart¬ 
ment, public company, factory or housing co-operative society. The 
Committee also observed that the existing Acts in some States were 
inadequate and recommended that such Acts should be amended*^ 
In the opinion of the Committee the State Town Planner should be 
on the staff of the Ministry of Health as an adviser and in the practical 
execution of large housing projects, an engineer with knowledge of 
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public health engineering, including town planning would be more 
suitable than a pure town planner to direct and execute the work. 
The Committee further recommended that State Housing Boards 
may be established as statutory bodies—with the Chief Public Health 
Engineer as the Chairman, a Financial Adviser and two of^ three 
members chosen for their administrative ability and integrity and 
appointed for a term of years. These Boards may, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be authorised to float loans at i per cent above 
the Government borrowing rates and use them for land acquisition. 
They may be authorised also to license public housing corporation 
or to engage in housing activities themselves. 

7. The Planning Commission are of the view that the basis of 
assessment of compensation in the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 
requires modification. At present the cost of acquiring slum areas 
is prohibitive because not only their market value but an 
additional compensation at 15 per cent has to be paid in 
consideration of the compulsory nature of acquisition. This should 
be modified and the compensation should be based on the use to 
which the land is put on the date of the notification. As the 
normal procedure of land acquisition is often very protracted, the 
Act should also be amended so as to provide for 'a speedier 
procedure for taking possession of lands dn which housing 
projects are contemplated or where slum areas are to be 
cleared. 

8. Shri R. B. Gupta, in his book “ Labour and Housing,'’ has sug¬ 
gested that every State should raise a Housing Fund by issuing Go¬ 
vernment Bonds, from which loans could be given (i) to municipalities 
and other local authorities, both for slum clearance schemes and the 
direct construction of houses and (it) to limited dividend housing 
societies, for the purpose of constructing houses. He has also 
suggested creation of lo(^l housing boards under the direct control 
of the States for carrying out inter alia the {provision of the restrictive 
housing laws or the construction of houses within their jurisdiction. 

As announced by the Hon’ble Minister for Works, Housing and 
Supply in the Parliament in June 1952, the Government of India arc 
contemplating to bring forward a comprehensive Housing Bill. The 
enacmient of a National Housing Act was also discussed at the joint 
conference of the State Governments’, Employers’ and Employees* 
rraresentatives convened by the Central Government in the last week 
of August, 1952. The Act will ensure uniformity of housing policy 
throughout^ Ae country and remove difiGiculties arising under the 
Land Acquisition Act, the Co-operative Socied^’ Act or the various. 
Rent Acts. This lq;islation when enacted, would also deal with the 
nubjcct ofTowh Planning. 
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RENTS AND RENT CONTROL ACTS IN VARIOUS STATES 

Urban Land Valnea 

The rapid growth of population in the principal industrial and 
commercial towns, and the consequent growing demand of land for 
house accommodation and various other purposes have led to an 
enormous increase in land values. The amount of land in the towns 
being limited, this increased demand had to be met, to a large extent, 
by crowding together buildings and by piling one storey o'frer another. 
Details about the serious congestion in towns have already been given. 
Not only too many men live in each house, but too many houses are 
crammed together in a limited space. The bigger cities, like Bombay 
and Calcutta, are slowly giving place to regular lines of two, three 
and four-storeyed flats and tenement houses, instead of the ordinary 
detached dwelling houses so common in country places and smaller 
towns. While municipal and local governments are responsible for a 
larger part of the dirt and squalor and the disordered growth of a town, 
high rents and low wages play no mean part. High rents are not 
only a direct hardship upon the small wage-earners, but indirectly 
leave a most disastrous eflect upon their health and well-being. 

House rents in India 

Home owning is an essential characteristic of Indian life but 
every family cannot afford to build its own house and many families 
have to live in a city or town permanently in rented houses and thus 
a builder landlord comes into the picture. There are two objects of 
investment, viz., to obtain interest on the capital invested and to 
provicic security for that capital. To keep the rental of the building 
as low as possible it is obvious that cost of land, cost of construction 
including labour and material costs and of interest and amortisation 
of capital invested in house property should be kept as low as possible. 

RcMomic Rent 

In the ordinary sphere of economics the rent commanded by a 
house built for a particular class in the community will primarily 
be the rent the class has been accustomed to pay, and that sum 
should be, in the first place, such as to give a net income of not less 
than the current rate of interest on the capital invested on the building 
after mtttmg local rates and taxes and setting aside a reasonable sum 
for repairs and depreciation. This sum may be termed the economic 
rent of the hoi^. Taking the rate of interest on the capital at 3 
per cent, municipal taxes, etc., at 1| per cent of the capital cost and the 
charges for maintenance, ordinary repain and depreciation at another 
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per cent, in all 6 per cent gross on the capital cost may be taken as 
the minimum economic rent of a dwelling. In the present conditions, 
a house with the prescribed minimum standards will cost not less than 
Rs. 5,000. Six per cent on this will come to Rs. 300 and so the eco¬ 
nomic rent of a dwelling costing Rs. 5,000 will be about Rs. 25 per 
month. 

The basis on which to enlarge rent 

The carrying out of a housing programme presents not only the 
task of constructing an adequate number of houses of the standard 
required, but also the problem of deciding what rent the worker can 
alford to pay for his accommodation. If the rents charged are too 
high, the worker either cannot aiford to use the houses or will be 
obliged to share the accommodation w'ith others or take in boarders 
or lagers; the latter course leading to the overcrowding and deterio¬ 
ration in housing conditions. Obviously, houses must be provided at 
rents within the workers’ capacity to pay. 

Thus the problem of recovery of rent from the workers for the 
houses allotted to them is a very important problem and it falls into 
two parts:— 

(1) whether any rent is to be charged at all, and 

(2) if any rent is charged, the principles on which the rent is 
to be assessed. 

Grant of rent-free quarters to the employees has been opposed on 
the following grounds:— 

(i) With rent-free quarters a parasite classes of workers comes 
into being. 

(«) If no rent is charged from the workers they will not realise 
that the houses have been built for their good and the 
employers also do not feel it obligatory on them to maintain 
the same 

(«i) The rent will form a recurring source of income and part 
of the cost of maintenance can be met from this source. 
Otherwise the finances of the Government and the 
employers will be highly affected. 

(iv) Rent free accommodation is demoralising and makes persons 
irresponsible. 

Coming to the second part of the question, the principle on 
which the rent is to be fixed—it should be that the burden of rent 
ahbuld fall equitably on the shoulder of every worker. 
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Two definite views were considered by the Industrial Housing Sub-* 
Committee of the Standing Labour Committee as to the basis on 
which rents should be charged. Some members were of the opinion 
that there should be fixed rent for the accommodation provided. It 
was argued that if rents were charged at a percentage on the worker’s 
wages, it would create a lot of discontent since rents for the same 
accommodation would vary considerably and a worker paying a higher 
rent than his neighbour for the same acconunodation would not 
understand the reason. A further difficulty was that of correctly 
assessing the income of workers not employed on a regular wage in 
factories and other well recognised commercial undertakings. To. 
avoid these difficulties it was suggested that houses should be classified 
into three grades, A, B and C and rents charged according to each 
grade on the basis of Rs. 2 per 100 sq. ft. of the floor space in the 
living rooms in the lowest grades, the other grades being assessed by 
percentage increase on the basic rate. It was argued that Rs. 2 per 
100 sq. ft. of room space was not unreasonable rate and would not 
be beyond the paying capacity of the lower paid workers, especially 
workers in the larger cities who get higher rates of pay than workers 
in smaller centres. On this basis the rent of a minimum standard 
house would be Rs. 4-15-0 per month. The great majority of the 
workers in cities like Bombay and Calcutta already pay more than 
this for one small room in a chawl or btisiee. 

Another argument against fixing rent on a percentage of the 
worker’s wages was the question of illness. For example should the 
principal worker be ill or not fit for work for varying stretches of time> 
or should an ageing head of a family remain out of employment for 
a long stretch of time, it would not be possible to recover any rent for 
the house from the time his wages ceased. On the other hand, the 
members representing labour were of the opinion that rents should be 
charged at a percentage of the worker’s wages using a sliding scale 
ranging from 2 per cent of the wages in the case of workers earning 
below Rs. 20 per month to 10 per cent of the wages in the case of 
workers earning more than Rs. 50 per month. 

Another contention was that in view of the special nature of the 
work that scavengers and similar municipal workers arc called upon 
to do and the great difficulties they are confix>nted with, these 
workers should be provided with rent-free quarters. 

The ConimittM was unable to arrive at any agreed decision as 
to the basis on which workers should be required to pay rent. 

Rej^ to be recovend in folMddssed Houa^ 

^]^e maximum rent charged for any building constructed out of 
public or quasi-public funds should not exceed 10 per cent of the 
occupier’s earnings, including those of the dq>endent8. But this 
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■should in no case be less than the cost of maintenance of the build¬ 
ing, services and taxes, even where the value of services and 
taxes exceeds the 10 per cent limit. The allotment of houses to low 
income groups should ordinarily be based on the number of inmates 
in the house and not on the basis of incomes. Houses having accom¬ 
modation in excess of the minimum standard of 240 sq. ft. of floor 
space may, however, be allotted with reference to income 
standards so as to make the scheme financially sound. Subsidised 
houses for low income groups should be allotted to the low income 
groups. 


Views of the U. P. House Inquiry Committee 

In the opinion of the Committee the construction of the houses 
should be the responsibility of the employers. The difficulty, however 
is that the investment will not give sufficient returns to the employer 
as the rent chargeable should be between Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per month. 
The Committee recommended that the development cost should be 
primarily borne by Government and the actual area of 
land required for the construction of quarters which is equivalent 
to 100 acres should be leased out to the employer at rent based on 
actual cost of acquisition and development. In such cases the total 
investment per quarter of the employer would not be more than 
Rs. 300 and the rent payable for the land can be considered as a 
subsidy by the employer towards the wage. Further help may also 
be given by advancing money to the employers at low interest say 
i per cent above the Government borrowing rate. It was considered 
that Rs. 10 per month should be the maximum rent chargeable for 
the minimum standard of housing but in no case should the rent 
exceed 10 per cent of the workmen’s earnings. The difference should 
be contributed by the employer in the shape of house rent allowance 
added to the wage 


Views of the Madras Provincial Housing Committee 

The Madras Provincial Housing Committee considered that rea- * 

P^y income groups 

ofRs. 200 and below, 12^ per cent in the case of income groups 
above Rs. 200 but below Rs. 500 and 15 per cent of the income in the 
ca^ of income groups above Rs. 500. Based on these considerations 
only pereons drawing above Rs. 200 will be in a position 
to pay the economic rent for a dwelling with the prescribed 
stondards. As suggested by the Bhore Committee, 
» onJi U ® J recommended that in the present conditions, 

Rs. 200 should be fixed as the upper limit of the low income groups 
so far as the^te of Madras was concerned. Persons drawing 
inrome oi Ks. 2TO and below could not pay economic rent. It is 

? .7,“ low income groups that State assistance for house 

building 18 .most necessary. 
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Rents prevalent in important towns and industrial areas 
Bombay 

Before the war an ordinary labourer earned Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 p. m* 
in a cotton factor)^ but had to pay Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 p. m. as rent for a dark 
and ill-ventilated room, hardly 10' x 10'. Rent Restriction Act was passedt 
in 1916. Before the w^ar average percentage expenditure on house 
rent by various income groups such as 30 to 40, 40 to 50, 50 to 
()0, 60 to 70, 70 to 80 and 80 to 90 was 7.5, 8.6, 7.3, 8.3, 7.4, and 7.5 
per cent respectively. The percentage in the case of single men of 
different income groups, however, was about 7. In general, on an 
average 1 /4th in the case of unskilled labourer was spent on house 
rent. 

The Development Department of the Bombay Government has 
built 207 chawls of 80 rooms each. Further, under the Bombay City 
Improvement Scheme, the Municipal Corporation has built 11,375 
tenements and 2,800 semi-permanent sheds. The rents charged 
var\' from Rs. 5 p. m. per room in the Worli chawls to Rs. 8 in the 
Delisle Road, one rupee extra being charged for all extra corner 
rooms. Besides this, the Bombay Municipal Corporation owns chawls 
consisting of nearly 5,000 one room tenements. The rentals vary 
from Rs. 4-15-0 to Rs. 10-8-0 for \\\^ .chawls and Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 6 
for the sheds. The rents of the textile mill chawls^ having 4,301 
tenements comprising 3,354 single room tenements and 947 
two room tenements, vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. 

According to the Bombay Labour Office enquiry of 1938’, the 
percentage of rent to income in the city of Bombay varied from 8.91 
in the income group below Rs. 100 to 42.67 in the lowest 
income group. It was obseived that as the income increased 
the percentage of rent decreased. The percentage of rent to income 
in Ahmedabad was 14.09 for all income-classes, the percentage 
varying from 5.97 in the income-group below Rs. 100 to 39.7 in the 
income-group below Rs. 15. The highest proportion of rent to 
income in Sholapur was 26.55 per cent in the case of the 
income group below Rs. 20. 

By the Bombay Rent, Hotels and Lodging House Rates Control 
Act, 1947, the Government has controlled, among other things, rents, 
repairs to premises, the rates of hotels and lodging houses and the 
procedure for eviction of tenants. The Act protects the interests of 
the population, particularly in big industrial cities of the position 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad. It has, however, been extended to all 
areas where the shortage of housing tends to arbitrary increase in 
house rents. 

The Rent Act prevents landlords from increasing rent beyond the 
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level of the ‘ standard rent * which is assumed to be reasonable. The 
tenant is also protected against ejectment in an arbitrary manner.' 
By the amendment of the Act in December 1950, facility is given for 
demolition of ground and first floor structures with the permission 
of the law court where the landlord undertakes to reconstruct at least 
three times the accommodation in place of the demolished premises. 
Evicted tenants are guaranteed equivalent accommodation in the 
reconstructed premises* on favourable terms. There is also a time 
limit for completing reconstruction. 

Ahmedabad 

The Municipality has constructed 283 tenements for Harijans 
and 454 for others. The tenements contain a room (144 sq. ft.) one 
kitchen (64 sq. ft.) and an open verandah all in a single storey structure. 
The rent charged in 1944 was Rs. 2 p. m. for Harijans, and Rs. 7-8-0 
for others. The Ahmedabad Mills Housing Company has provided 800 
tenements for the workers, each tenement consisting of a room 14' X 
12', a kitchen 12' X 6' and a verandah 7' X 12'. The rent charged 
is Rs. 4-8-0 p. m. The Textile Labour Association has built a colony 
of 60 tenements, rented on a hire-purchase system, the workers paying 
Rs. 10 p. m. for twenty years. Each tenement consists of two rooms 
(14^' X 10') and 11' X 18'), a kitchen (8' X 7'), a verandah 19J' X 
10') and a courtyard (19^' X 18'). 

Kanpur 

According to the housing enquiry of mill-workers in Kanpur 
undertaken by the U. P. Bureau of Economic Intelligence, the 
monthly income of 57 per cent families ranged between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 25 and of another 29 per cent between Rs. 25 and Rs. 40 ; the 
maximum concentration of families occurring in the income-level of 
Rs. 15—^25. Again, 86 per cent families paid rents below Rs. 3-8-0 
per mensem ; while 62 per cent paid rents between Rs. 1-8-0 and 
Rs. 3-8-0. The proportion of families paying comparatively high 
rents was more in lower income-groups.” 

Calcutta 

In Calcutta^ in spite of the Calcutta Rent Act of 1920, the workers 
have to spend about 20 per cent of their income on house rent alone. 
In jute mill areas the workers spend about 5 per cent of their income 
on house rent, if they live in mill lines or about 10 per cent if they 
live in private bustees. The cotton textile workers have been provided 
with housing by the employers. While many mills do not charge 
any rent others charge from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per month. 

The jute milk in and around Calcutta have provided housing, 
the percentage of workers housed by individual milk varying from 
7.9 to 100.Rents of pucca rooms vary from annas three to Rs. 2 
per month. In the case of a large proportion of tenements, the 
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rent varies from aiinas 8 to annas 12 per month. A large number 
of workers,. however, live in bustees where the conditions are very bad. 

Madras 

In Madras, the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have provided 
tenements which consist of a living room, a kitchen, a working place, 
front verandah and a yard. A nominal rent of Rs. 1-8 is charged, 
though for larger accommodation, the rent varies from Rs. 3 to BU. 5 
per month. Most of the workers in Madras live in single rooms, 
8' X 5' to 8' square and their rents range from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per 
month. 

Mention has already been made of the housing colonies built by 
the Madura Mills and Bangalore cotton, silk and woollen mills. 
At Madura the hou.se rent is only Rs. 4 per month and the 
house becomes the w^orkmen’s property after a period of twelve 
years. 

Jamshedpur 

Mention has also been made of the housing provided by the Tatas 
at Jamshedpur. The company’s quarters comprise several types. 
The charges vary between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 5 per month for the 
quarters having a living room (with verandah and kitchen in some 
cases and Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 11 per month for quarters having verandah 
(front and/or rear), courtyard, etc. 

Kolar 

The gold mines at Kolar have provided a colony for their workers, 
which is neat and tidy. The rent charged for a single hut is annas 
8 and for a double hut Re. 1 and Rs. 1-4-0 p. m. 

Rent Control Acts passed by varimis States 

Due to movement of rural population to cities in large numbers 
and the breaking out of World war II, the rents of houses in towns 
and cities began to rise steeply and the various State Governments 
had to devise necessary measures to keep the rents at a reasonable 
level. To meet this contingency Rent Control Acts were passed and 
Ordinances issued. Following are the Rent Control Acts passed 
by the various States in India: 

1. The Bombay Rents, Hotels and Lodging Houses Rates 

Control Act, 1947 ; 

2. The Coorg Rent Control Act 

3. The Ajmer-Merwara—Delhi Rent Control Act. 

4. Rajasthan Rent Control Act, 1951 

5. West Bengal Pemises Rent Control (Temporary Provisions) 

Act 1950. 

6. Orissa House Rent CoiUrc^ Act, 1950. 
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CONGRESS AND THE HOUSING FOR WORKERS 

The Congress has played a great part in* the evolution of an or¬ 
ganised and dynamic labour organisation. In early stages the 
Congress welcomed the formation of the All India Trade Union 
Congress in 1920. Congressmen were closely associated with the 
development of the Trade Unions. Congress being a fighting organi* 
sation could not, however, maintain an even continuity of 
efibrts in the field of labour as its leadera and workers had to court 
imprisonment from time to time in the struggle for firedom. 

The Congress adopted a comprehensive labour programme in its 
Karachi Session in 1931 which included housing for labour. Its 
resolution demanded a living wage for industrial workers, lesser hours 
and healthy conditions of work, protection against the economic 
consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment, protection of 
women workers, restrictions on the employment of children 
and the freedom of association and of collective bargaining. 
This programme could not, however be brought to the stage of 
fruition as the Congress was declared an unlawful body. On the 
resumption of its normal activities, the Congress Working Committee 
passed a resolution in January 1934, advising Congress workers te 
engage in constructive activities such as the organisation of industrial 
labour. 

With a view to giving wider application to the Gandhian principles 
in the field of labour, the Gandlu Sewa Sangh set up a Labour Sub- 
Committee in 1937. The Hindustan Mazdoor Sewak Sangh was 
started by this Sub-Committee in 1938 with the object of organising 
industrial workers all over the country on right lines for the purpose 
of establishing just industrial relations, eradicating exploitation and 
of applying the principles of truth and non-violence, as preached by 
Mahatma Gandhi, in industrial relations. 

The Sangh was not in the nature of a Central labour organisa¬ 
tion, its fimctions were limited to creating a body of trained labour 
workers of uie right type imbued with the spirit of service. After 
training, these workers were sent out to undertake the w<^k of ^labour 
organisation and welfare. This body was also charged with the 
responsibility of guiding the activities of Congressmen engaged in 
labour work. The scopq of the Sangh was expanded later and 
membership pledge for s^ct adherence to the Gandhian principles 
sVas introduced. 
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Congress Ministries were installed in eight out of the eleven 
Provinces (now States) of India in 1937. The Congress election mani* 
iesto stressed the rights of labour to organise and to strive for the 
promotion of its interests. The hold of the Congress on industrial 
labour was demonstrated in a striking manner by the fact that the 
Congress won 90 per cent of the labour seats it had contested in 
1936-37 election. 

The Congress Ministries in the Provinces (States) evinced keen 
interest in the welfare of labour. In spite of several handicaps the 
Labour Committee appointed by the Congress Working Committee 
in 1937 consisting of Shrijairamdas Daulatram, Shri M.R. Masani, 
Acharya Kriplani and Shri V. V. Giri, who was later replaced by 
Shri Jai Prakash Narain, covered much ground. This Committee 
convened a conference of Provincial Labour Ministers and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries in October, 1937, and discussed the question of 
enforcing uniformity in labour legislations and the standard of labour 
welfare. The Conference formulated a programme which included 
revision of the Factories Act, stricter enforcement of the Labour Acts, 
an enquiry into the question of adequacy of wages, labour exchanges, 
housing indebtedness, employment insurance, etc. The programme 
also included devising plans for relief to landless labourei*s and planta- 
tioii workers, promoting literacy, prohibition in industrial areas, etc. 
Some of the Provincial (State) Governments, notably those of 
Bombay, the U. P. and Bihar, constituted Labour Inquiry 
Committees. 

Labmir Committees 

The reports of these committees, though not acted upon imme¬ 
diately, due to the resignation of the Congress Ministries, are valuable 
documents, being the precursers of the measures adopted later for the 
benefit of labour. The Government of Bombay passed the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1937. Other legislative and administrative measures 
were taken by the Congress Provinces (States) for improving the lot 
of' the workers. 

Although the first Congress Ministries did not remain in 
office long enough to fulfil the splendid programme they had 
started, they certainly showed a way and laid the foundations of 
more positive and comprehensive action taken later. 

In 1938, the National Planning Committee was appointed 
with the Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal Nehru as its Chairman. The 
Committee began its work in 1939 and divided itself into various 
Sub-Committees among which was the Sub-Committee on 
National Housing. This Sub-Committee examined all the aspects 
of the housing problem and gave a detailed report with concrete 
suggestions. 
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I'he Government of India’s concern in regard to housin^br indus> 
trial workers is abo clear from their Resolution dated the 6th April, 
1948, on Industrial Policy, a short extract from which is given 
l>elow: 

“The Government of India are also taking special steps to* 
improve industrial housing as quickly as possible. A 
scheme for the construction of one million workers* houses 
in ten years is under contemplation, and a Housing Board 
is being constituted for this purpose...** 

The welfare of the common man has been the objective of the 
Constitution of the Republic of India.- Every citizen has his assur¬ 
ance of social and economic justice under its provisions, in addition 
to his rights of franchise and civil liberty. The interests of the mass 
of workers have determined the directive principles of State’s policies 
in the Constitution as in Part IV. These include the protection of 
life and welfare of the workers, the recognition of their rights to work 
within the limits of the economy of the country, the provision 
of public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, dis¬ 
ablement and other cases of under-served want, the guarantee of 
adequate means of livelihood, a living wage and conditions of work 
ensuring a decent standard of living and full enjoyment of leisure 
and social and cultural activities. 

i3istinguished Congress leaders such as the President, Hon’blc 
the Prime Minister, the Hon’ble Minister for Labour, from time to 
time, have given authoritative pronouncements in regard to housing 
of labour. Some of these pronouncements are quoted below:— 

The President (Dr. Rajendra Prasad) in his inaugural address 
to the Parliament on the 5th February, 1952 dealing with Labour 
Welfare said: 

“Progress had been made for the welfare of Labour. The Plantations 
Labour Act and the Minimum Wages Act are being implemented and 
action is being taken for legal protection against forced labour. A 
beginning has been made in the implementation of the Employees 
State Insurance Act. The Agricultural Labour Inquiry is nearing 
completion and action is being taken in some States for the hxation 
of minimum wages in agriculture. The Industrial Housing Scheme is 
being extended to Part B and G States.” 

In February,^ 1952, Hon’ble the Prime Minister, visited some of 
the slum areas in Kanpur where industrial workers live. He was 
shocked to see the deplorable conditions of housing and expressed 
the view that a beginning must be made and the present struc¬ 
tures should be replaced by temporary structures in more sanitary 
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conditions * This question is seriously engaging the attention of the 
Government of India. 

Again, when opening the Atul Works, near Bulsar, in March, 1952, 
the Prime Minister, urging the industrialists to give more attention 
to housing labour, said :— 

“ Factories are built and officers are housed, but small labourers 
have no houses to stay. You should not say that the workers would 
somehow or other carry on and come for work. Workers are equally 

important as the officers.In Sindri, it is not so good. In 

Kharagpur workers lived in old houses. In Chittranjan they were 
well-housed. In Kanpur I felt we should burn down all houses so 
that progress might be quicker. I just wonder how the industrialist, 
who finds money for several things, finds no money for housing the 
labour. It is a difficult problem, but if the Government and the 
industry co-operate much can be done.” 

Referring to the Government housing scheme, Shri Nehru said 
that despite financial stringency Rs. 40 crores had been spent on 
housing the refugees. “ What is the use of building hospitals unless 
preventive measures arc taken. If slums are cleared and the labour 
given better houses, production will increase, I wish all monies spent 
•on hospitals are spent on slum dearance.” 

The Prime Minister further said that progress was judged by the 
way the common man lived. Better health and sanitation facilities 
and a lesser rate of increase in population are the problems. If we 
prevent the loss of food grains by wild animals, we have solved our 
food problem.” 

Concluding, the Prime Minister appealed: 

We must understand the problems and work. We must realise that 
*crores of people are engaged in building the new Bharat. We must 
realise what our part is and play it seriously.” 

The Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram, former Labour Minister, in some 
of his speeches said : 

“ With the attainment of Independence, the duties and obliga¬ 
tions of Congressmen have Increased manifold. Let them not 
forget even for a moment that they have to work unceasingly for the 
ultimate objective—Swaraj—for which the Father of the Nation 
strived so hard and laid down his life. That real Swaraj lies in re¬ 
installing the worker in the field and factory to his rightful place in 
society. Let us work for that and build the India of our dream.” 

” Exploitation not only in the economic sphere but also in the 
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social and political spheres must end as they were relative and inter* 
twined.” 

Government of India were pledged to ensure a fair deal to* 
Labour. It is the declared policy of the Government that the worker 
in free India would enjoy the fruits of his labour and a fair standard of 
living.” 

“ Labour was not to be regarded as a commodity of commerce 
and that it was entitled to human conditions of employment.” 

” As a partner in industry, labour is entitled to the benefits ac¬ 
cruing from partnership, but it must also learn to realise its res¬ 
ponsibilities.” 

” Real independence lay in liquidating poverty and illiteracy, in 
assuring to the toiling millions of the country reasonable comforts, 
healthy living conditions and at least two square meals a day.” 

” Industrial undertakings which do not provide a decent standard 
of living for their workers have no social claim to survival.” 

” No Government can expect peace in society and no employer 
peace in industry if housing conditions continue to be as they arc 
today.” 

Only as recently as 20th May, 1952 His Excellency the Governor 
of U. P. Shri Homy Modi in his address to the State Legislature said: 

” .... The Government has also under consideration plans for 
clearing slums and providing houses for other workers on a large 
scale. It is intended to begin first with Kanpur.” 

The Hon’ble Shri V. V. Giri, Labour Minister, inaugurating the 
19th session of the All India Organization of Industrial Employers 
on the 19th July, 1952, at New &lhi, brought home the need for 
industrial housing programme and development and said— 

“ Industrial housing in my view is a problem which needs the 
highest priority and if various schemes formulated since 
1946 have remained unimplementcd, might I sa^|f!%uikly 
that part of the responsibili^ for thb delay has to be 
borne by the employers ? If this were not the case, I feel 
we would have had more houses by now. I say this hot with 
a view to any examination post moftm but more to en^hasiae 
how important it is that employers’ organizationillhould 

S ve much peater imTOitance to this question than they 
\ve done hitherto, in this connection, your assurance 
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that employers are as anxious about the problem as the 
Government is a great relief to me and I trust this will mark 
the beginning of real practical progress. The Government 
as a whole is very much concerned at the present appalling 
housing conditions in the country and I can assure you that 
whichever Ministry deals with this question, Labour 
Ministry’s and my own personal interest in it will continue 
undiminished. I do not propose at this stage to go into 
the details which you have referred to, except to note in 
passing that you do recognize that a housing scheme for 
industrial workers will need financial assistance from the 
employers as well as from the Government.” 

Welcoming the delegates to the International Conference of 
Social Work Organizing Committee, the Hon’ble Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur laid emphasis on social services and said :— 


“We have embodied the principle of social justice in our 
Constitution and are anxious to realize this ideal with 
deference both to our genius and tradition as also to 
the advance made by the progressive Western nations. 

.Legislation or ideologies alone 

are not enough. In order to make social justice all- 
embraerng, the motive force must be love, and by love 
I mean the virtue that blossoms as a rose in the 
desert, that makes life possible for those whose existence 
might otherwise be dreary and that blesses the giver 

more than the receiver. If 

social work is to justify its survival as a profession or 
as I would prefer to name it a calling, it 
must strive towards providing every individual social 
security measures, adequate material necessities of food 
clothing and shelter, health services, opportunity for 
education and facilities for voluntary cultural association.” 





PART V 

ACTION TAKEN BY INTERNATIONAL BODIES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 



CHAPTER LXXVni 


HOUSING AND THE I. L. O. 

The concern of the International Labour Organisation for the 
improvement of housing conditions has been shown on a number of 
occasions. As long ago as 1921, the Conference adopted a Recom¬ 
mendation concerning living conditions of agricultural workers. This 
Recommendation set certain simple minimum standards for all ac¬ 
commodations provided by employers for housing agricultural workers. 
In 1922, the I. L. O. directed its attention to housing problems. At 
that time the housing crisis was particularly serious in all countries 
and the working classes suffered severely from the shortage of dwellings. 
The International Labour Conference, therefore, at its Fourth Session, 
adopted the following resolution:— 

“ Having regard to the fact that the problem of housing is of 
particular importance, both to the employers and to the workers, as 
well as to the Governments of Member-States of the I.L.O., the 
Conference invites the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to examine the opportuneness of the Office pursuing the studies 
undertaken on this subject, having Recourse, if necessary, to the 
collaboration of qualified experts.” 

In compliance with this resolution, the International Labour 
Office in 1924 published the first study, “European Housing Problems 
Since the War.” A second study, “ The Housing Problem in the 
United States,” was published in 1925 to complete the series. 

During the ensuing period there has been a progressive develop¬ 
ment of housing legislation. The transitional measures passed during 
the first few years of the post-war period, when Governments werfc 
compelled to introduce many innovations in order to cope with urgpnt. 
fresh problems, were succeeded by more systematic provisions which* 
covered a far wider field. Meanwhile, the International Labour 
Conference in 1924 expressly referred to it in the Recommendation 
concerning the proper use of workers’ spare time: 

Whereas it is of advantajg;e to the workers and to the whole com¬ 
munity to encourage everything tending to the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the workers’ family life ; and whereas the most effective 
meam of protecting the workers from the aforesaid dangers is to place 
within their reach a proper home, the Conference recommends the 
increase in number^ if necessary in co-operation with the national or 
local authorilaes cMcomed, of faeaithy dwellings at low^ rentals in 
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garden cities or urban communities, under proper conditions of health 
and comfort.” 

Again, at its 1928 Session the Conference invited: 

“The Governing Body to undertake an investigation of the question 
of industrial housing and the general living-in conditions of the workers 
with a view to placing it on the agenda of an early Session of the 
Conference.” 

The Governing Body decided to undertake fresh investigation 
of the housing problem. In 1932, a further resolution requested the 
'Governing Body “ to consider the possibility of placing the question 
of workers’ housing as an item on the agenda of an early session 
■of the Conference.” As a result, the I. L. Office published a further 
survey of Housing Policy in Europe ; Cheap Home Building, and 
submitted to the Governing Body at its 64th Session in October 1933, 
for consideration in fixing the agenda of the 1935 Session of the Con¬ 
ference, a statement ofthe law and practice regarding living-in condi¬ 
tions for workers. 

Six years later at Havana, in 1939, the Second Labour Conference 
of the American Member-States requested the Governing Body 
“ to consider the inclusion of the question of working class housing in 
the agenda of an early session ofi^he International Labour Conference 
with a view to the adoption of a draft Convention or Recommendation 
upon the subject.” 

The concern of the I.L.O. with the improvement of housing condi¬ 
tions also found an expression in the Declaration of Philadelphia and 
in a Recommendation and a Resolution adopted by the 26th (1944) 
Session of the International Labour Conference. The Declaration 
listed the provision of adequate housing and ^facilities for recreation 
and culture among the objects to be achieved by programmes which 
it is the solemn obligation of the International Labour Or^nisation 
to further among the nations of the world. The Social Policy in De¬ 
pendent Territories Recommendation (No. 71), 1944, included a 
statement that the authorities competent to make effective such 
standards “ shall be responsible for ensuring the establishment of 
satisfactory housing conditions.” The Resolution concerning social 
provisions in the peace settlement, also adopted by the 26th Session 
of the Conference, included the raising of standards of living to provide 
adequate housing among the matters {which ** are of international 
concern and should be among the social objectives of international as 
well as national policies.” 

The interest ofthe I. L. O. in housing and reconstruction problems' 
has continued. The Pirector Gmeral’s annual rqport, in its 
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description of the economic background of the period covered^ usually 
includes a general study of housing problems and of the solutions adopt¬ 
ed. This study gives an idea of the needs of the various countries and 
of the economic and legislative measures taken with a view to 
meeting those needs. 

Since 1944 the I. L. O. has published a number of studies on 
housing questions in Sweden and Great Britain (1944), the United 
States (1945), France (1947). 

In 1945 the I. L. O. issued a brief preliminary survey of its studies 
of housing questions in a publication entitled “ Housing Policy It 
undertook these studies before the United Nations examined housing 
problem. In conformity with the Governing Body’s rules, the I. L. O. 
gave in its publication a concise statement on the law and practice, 
of the various countries. The statement intentionally did not touch 
upon any town and country planning problem; it dealt only with the 
following three technical problems arising in urban zones ; 

(а) Housing Standards.—The scope of construction programmes 
following the second World war gives special importance to the 
jstudy, comparison and development of housing standards (standards 
of occupancy and construction). The I. L. O. has summarised the 
data in this field in order to facilitate the laying down of certain general 
principles which might contribute to the establishment of national 
programmes. 

(б) Organisation and financing of cheap housing.—^The problem 
of the relation between the limited income of the working classes 
and the cost of standard housing had led the International Labour 
Organisation to propose the study of means of improving the output 
of the building industry. 

(r) Relation between housing construction and the general level 
of employment.—In view of the volume of investments in the building 
industry, thc^ International Labour Organisation considers that the 
economic activity and employment on the one hand, and the level of 
activity in the housing industry on the other are closely 
related. 

In November 1946, the I. L. O. convened at Brussels an Interna¬ 
tional Building,^ Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee • 
on which 19 Nations were represented. The Committee set up special 
Commissions fw various questions, including (i) general labour con^ 
ditions and (tt) graeral problems of production and reconstruction^ 
The lait sub-commission examined the problems of (a) establishment 
of programme of work, (b) means of increasing production, (c) 
problem of reconstruction, both for individuals and committees 
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{d) recruitment of workers and apprenticeship and {e) stabilization 
of employment. , 

In 1946 in a report “ Proposed International Labour Obligations 
in respect of Non-self-Govcrning Territories, the I. L. O. submitted 
a draft proposal for a convention concerning the social policy, 
including measures for promoting improvement in housing in these 
territories. • 

In the spring of 1947 the Coal Mines Committee adopted a reso¬ 
lution on the necessity of developing a general policy relating to housing 
for coal miners. 

In August 1947 the Permanent Agricultural Commission of the 
I. L. O. met at Geneva to study the various problems,several of which 
concerned the housing of agricultural workers. 

The International Construction, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee met again in the spring of 1948. Its agenda in¬ 
cluded the following questions: 

(fl) developments and general trends in the housing 
fields, 

(6) instability of employment in the building industry, 

{c) recruitment and apprenticeship, and 
(flf) relations between employers and workers. 

The whole problem of reducing production costs in the building 
industry and of subsidies to the building industry with a view to pro¬ 
viding cheaper housing, is being studied by the I. L. O. which is also 
concerned with the study of housing in its relation to employment and 
as an avenue of investment. 

The I. L. O. published a report on “ Housing and Employment ” 
in 1948. The study deals with the problems of the achievement of 
greater stability of employment in the building industry, the reduction 
of costs and the payment of housing subsidies. These central prob¬ 
lems of housing policy, the study indicates, are complementary and 
any aspect of housing policy can be carried out so as to contribute to 
the solution of all these problems. The study, therefore, emphasizes the 
need for a well-rounded housing policy to achieve its aims as econo¬ 
mically as possible. 

A study of miners’ housing was also prepared by the Office for 
submission to the Third Session of the Cou Mines Committee of the 
I. L. O. which met in 1949. 

The Preparatory Asian Regional Conference which met in 
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November 1947 at New Delhi adoptedia Resolution concerning housing 
which requested the Governing Body to instruct the International 
Labour Office to assist the Governments by undertaking, in consultation, 
where appropriate, with any other International organisations which 
may be concerned, a systematic, comprehensive and comparative 
study, in the light of international experience of the problems of 
housing of the urban and rural populations of Asian countries, parti¬ 
cularly in regard to the provision of finance, materials, town planning, 
location of industries, fixation of land values, fixation of rents, 
subsidies, etc., and to refer these questions to succeeding Asian 
Regional Conferences.” 

The Regional meeting for the Near and Middle East adopted a 
resolution concerning the economic policies designed to further, in 
the Near and Middle East, the social objectives of the I. L. O. which 
made reference to housing problems; which laid down certain stand¬ 
ards of policy in respect of housing and which invited the Governing 
Body to arrange for such action to facilitate the implementation of 
these policies as can appropriately be undertaken by the I. L. O., 
including the preparation of further studies on particular aspects of 
the problem, and to draw the attention of such International Organi¬ 
sations as may have primary responsibility for international action in 
respect of the various measures suggested including in particular the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and any Economic 
Commission for the Middle East which may be established by it, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations and the 
World Health Organisation, to the views expressed and to consult 
with them as to the further measures or studies relevant to the raising 
of the standards of living in the Near and Middle East which may 
be found appropriate. 

The following are the policies in respect of housing mentioned 
in the resolution: 

“12. In the interests of the health, welfare and efficiency of the 
population, appropriate housing standards to which new dwellings 
should, as far as practicable, comply should be adopted and enforced.” 


**13. Building programmes for dwellings should be drawn up 
■covering a period of at least five years.” 

- “14. In preparing such programmes, due regard must be had to 
the nature of the materials locally available and to the alternative 
uses of man-power and material.” 

**15. Schemes should be devised for the financing of such houses, 
with assistance of the public authorities in order that the cost of 
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the dwellings to the user may be within the means of those for 
whom they are intended.” 

*46. In rural areas, the agricultural employer should be required 
to provide an approved standard for the wage-earners living on his 
estate.” 

The Governing Body authorised the Director General to initiate 
the necessary consultations with other International organisations to* 
give effect to the above mentioned resolutions. 

I. L. O.’s programme for 1948-49 in the field of Housing and 
Town and Country Planning included the following:— 

I. Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Industry 
Committee 

1. Situation of building industry in various countries. 

2. Instability of employment in the construction industry. 

3. Recruitment and training for the construction industry. 

4. Industrial rela^tions as affecting collective bargaining in the 
construction industry. 

II. Study on Housing and Employment 

1. Housing as avenue of investment. 

2. Reduction of costs. 


III. Miners* housing (study for Coal Mines Committtee). 

IV. Housing for agricultural workers (study for Permanent Agri¬ 
cultural Committee). 

V. Housing problems in Asia (studies for I. L. O. Regional 
Conferences.) 

VI. Housing problems in Near and Middle East (studies for I. L. O. 
Regional Conferences). 

VII. Housing and Town and Country Planning in non-metropolitan: 
territories, with special reference to migrant workers. 

This question also engaged the attention of the Asian Regional 
Labour Conference of the I. L. O. held in Ceylon in January 1950. 
Below is given an extract of the Resolution concerning the promotion 
of facilities for Workers’ Welfare in Asian countries:— 

” (2) It should be a recognised object of public policy to ensure 
that adequate medical care and educational and recreationa 
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facilities, housing and other accommodation are progressively made 
available for all workers having need thereof.’* 

It is understood that the question of housing will be engaging 
the attention of the Third Session of the Asian Regional Conferenct; 
to be- held iii Tokyo in September, 1953. 

The question of how to combat the world’s housing shortage again 
came in for discussion at the I.L.O. Committee on the Construction 
Industry attended by Government, worker and employer del^ates 
from 19 countries held early in 1951 in Geneva. 

The Committee was of the view that the solution of this world* 
wide problem should continue to be a major concern of every Govern* 
ment. It accordingly reported to the United Nations that immediate 
plans for the most effective use of raw materials and manpower should 
be drawn up and canried out with the fullest agreement among 
Governments, employers’ and workers’ organisations. The Construe* 
tion Committee further realised the need for provision of urgent 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries and called for in* 
creased aid to the same, in view of the precarious housing position 
ui those areas. 



CHAPTER LXXIX 


HOUSING AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
(OTHER THAN I.L.O.) 

Between the two World wars the League of Nations and the 
Internationa Labour Organisation, as well as non-governmental 
organisations such as the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, carried out a number of valuable studies on the 
questions of housing shortage, housing policies, housing standards 
and slum clearance. 

Post-wmr Reconstruction 

The General Assembly Temporary Sub-Commission on the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, which met between 
July and September 1946, presented a survey of immediate housing 
needs in Europe. According to the Sub-Commission the common 
obstacles to speedy reconstruction were shortages of timber and coal, 
of skilled labour and, in some countries, of manufactured goods. 
The Sub-Commission associated itself with the report of the Special 
Meeting on Emergency Housing Problems held in Brussels in July 
1946 under the auspices of the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Euroj)e. This Meeting recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations should undertake or sponsor the 
establishment of a permanent international housing organisation. 

At the first session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
held in New York in Deceml^cr, 1946, it was proposed that a prepa¬ 
ratory conference of housing experts should be convened and that 
an international information and research office on housing and town 
planning questions should be created. 

Recommendatioiis of the United Nations General Assembly 

The General Assembly, in its resolution 53 (1) of 1 December, 
1946, recognised the magnitude and gravity of housing problems in 
various parts of the world, and the advisability of providing for ex¬ 
change of views between the technical experts of the various nations. 
It recommended to the Economic and Social Council that the appro¬ 
priate commissions be instructed to expedite their study of housing 
problems with special reference to the organisation and unification of 
international exchanges of information relating, in particular, to town 
planning principles, building techniques and the climatic, economic 
and financial, legal and legislative aspects of housing and town plan¬ 
ning questions. It also recommended that consideration be givpn tOr 
the desirability of holding an international conference of experts to 
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ad*\dse on the need for establishing an international mechanism to 
collate such information, lay down guiding principles for new technical 
research on materials, methods of use and pre-fabrication and to 
define standards capable of general application. 

Various Commissions interested in Housing 

Under instructions of the Economic and ocial Council, the 
Commission at its first session in January-February 1947 took up 
the question of setting up international machinery for housing and 
town planning. The Economic and Employment Commisssion was 
also interested in housing problems. During the first session of the 
Social Commission, the question of convening a conference of experts 
was discussed. While it was felt tht no special international orga¬ 
nisation to deal with housing problems should be created ; the collec¬ 
tion and dissemination of information could best be carried out by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations under the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Population Commission, the Human Rights Commission and 
Commission on the Status of Women had already expressed their 
interest in housing questions. The International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation declared their readiness to participate in the work of 
formulating a housing programme. 

Social Commission’s resolution 

The Social Commission, therefore, in its resolution on housing, 
recommended to the Economic and Social Council the early setting 
up of a housing and town planning service within the Division of 
Social Activities of the Secretariat, to collect and disseminate, in parti¬ 
cular by the publication of a review, all legislative, legal, economic, 
financial and technical information relating to housing and town 
planning ; to co-operate closely with the other departments of the 
Secretariat, the specialised agencies and the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, as well as with those non-governmental organi¬ 
sations which had received consultative status with the ^United 
Nations, and to prepare the meeting of the international conference of 
experts mentioned in the General Assembly resolution or the holding 
of a smaller conference to be attended by representatives of war- 
devastated countries and countries in urgent need of better 
housing. 

At its fourth session, in March, 1947, the Economic and Social 
Council in general approved the above proposals made by the Social 
Commission. The Council instructed the Secretariat to submit to 
the Social Commission a proposal regarding an international con- 
fisrcnce of experts on housing, including a statement of objectives, 
scope and composition, with a view to enable the Social Commission 
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and the Economic and Employment Commission to 'submit recom¬ 
mendations to the Council. 

Special fields of interest 

Exchanges of views had led to the conclusion that, in view of the 
wide scope of housing questions and the great diversity of the problems 
arising in the various countries, the most fruitful approach to housing 
and town planning questions would be from two special angles ; 
namely, types of questions or problems, and types of area. The 
Commission considered that the study of housing standards^ would 
constitute a type of problem falling within its special sphere of interest. 
Tropical areas, war-devastated areas, economically under-developed 
areas and rural areas were recognised as types of area for which studies 
could also be carried out usefully under the Social Commission. The 
Commission recommended organising small meetings of experts to 
study either special questions or the problems of special areas. 

Fimctioiis of United Nations « o • i 

At its sixth session, in February 1948, the Economic and Social 
Council approved and endorsed the recommendations of the Socim 
Commission. The Council recognised that the function of the United 
Nations in regard to housing was to collect and disseminate informa¬ 
tion, and distinguish between short-range questions, such as the 
immediate need for houses in the war-devastated areas, and the long- 
range* questions of housing in tropical and under-developed areas. 
The Council approved the convening in 1949 of two small meetings 
experts on specific technical matters in the housing field. It requ^t^ 
the Secretariat to submit a report outlining the several activities of the 
specialised agencies, inter-governmental and non-goycrnmental or«- 
nisations and subsidiary organs of the Council in this field, and the 
measures taken thus far towards their co-ordination. 

Advisory Committee on planning 

An ad hoc Committee bf the Social Commission—the Adisory 
Committee on Planning and Co-ordination—^met shortly after the 
session <-f the Economic and Special Council to examine programmes 
of work in social questions with a view to determining overlaying 
fields of interest and activity and recommending to the Social Com¬ 
mission ways and means of co-ordinating the activities of the Secre¬ 
tariat and of the specialised agencies. The Advisory Committee 
approved the procedure instituted by the Secretariat, whereby a laige 
measure of co-ordination had been secured at the working level Ijy 
periodical meetings of an informal group, conaposed of spcc^lists 
concerned with housing problems in the various divisions of the Secre¬ 
tariat and ihe specialised agencies, and known as the Inter-dcpart^ 
mental (Technical ad hoc) Committee on Housing and Town and 
Country Planning. This group has been recognised by the Secretary 
General’s Committee on Co-ordination as a regular subsidiary, to DC 
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known as the Technical Working Group on Housing and Town and 
Country Planning. The representatives of all Unit^ Nations organs 
and specialised agencies concerned with the various aspects of housing 
and town and country plafkning are ex-officio members of this group. 

The interests of various United Nations organs 

The Division of Social Activities of the United Nations Secretariat^ 
working under the Social Commission, was requested to study minimum 
housing standards enforceable under penalty, problems relating to 
building materials and methods of construction and housing and 
town and country planning in tropical areas. It was also to collect 
and disseminate technical information, to issue a hand-book on the 
structure, aims and activities of housing and town and country plan¬ 
ning organisations and a review on housing and town and country 
planning, and to publish technical bibliographical material and a 
summary of housing and town and country planning legislation. It 
prepared for meetings of experts on tropical housing which was held 
during 1949. 

The Population Commission and the corresponding Division of 
the Secretariat were also interested in these matters. The Population 
Division aims to supply all interested organisations with the popula¬ 
tion figures required to permit a better evaluation of housing problems. 
The Human Rights Commission is indirectly concerned, in so far as 
the right to adequate housing appears in the convention on Human 
Rights drafted by this Commission. 

The Commission on the Status of Women is directly concerned 
with housing standards and the improvement of all housing facilities 
and community services, which not only make the life of the house¬ 
wife easier, but also improve the health of the family. 

In the economic field the Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
under the Statistical Commission, collects and disseminates housing 
and related statistics and studies the standardization of statisticsd 
methods and the definition of terminologies used in housing statistics. 
The Statistical Office was concerned with housing censuses in ‘ general, 
and in particular with the housing censuses which were to be conducted 
in many countries in 1950. 

The Economic and Employment Commission and its two sub¬ 
commissions on Economic Development and on Employment and 
Economic Stability are concerned with all those housing and town 
and country planning problems, the solutions of which are economic 
rather than social or technological. 

latere t of the Regional Bodiiee 

The urgent problem of reconstruction in the war-devastated areas 
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of Europe is the primary responsibility of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. Its Housing Sub-Committee based its programmes of 
work on an inquiry covering the following three subjects: 

{a) Housing needs and anticipated programmes in Europe 
during each of the years 1948—1955. 

{b) Needs of building materials in Europe, in the light of 
probable housing production and repair requirements. 

(c) Measures taken in various countries of Europe to economize 
scarce materials. 

The Housing Sub-Committee, in May 1948, adopted an imme¬ 
diate w^ork programme covering the construction of houses and the 
production of building materials and equipment, and set up an 
organisation to carry out this programme. It also studied the housing 
needs and housing programmes of each country in Europe, require¬ 
ments of materials, equipment and labour, measures to allow the full 
utilisation of locally available materials and methods of increasing the 
production of houses through industrialisation. It also studied im¬ 
provements in housing design, construction techniques and European 
building codes with a view to achieving speed and economy of pro¬ 
duction, as well as the whole field of standardisation, mass production 
and the general organisation of the building industry. 

Only recently created, the Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East is concerned wath the housing problems of under-developed 
and over populated Asiatic countries. The Economic Commission for 
Latin America is concerned with housing problems in Latin America. 

Although not directly involved in housing questions, the Scientific 
Conference on Consolidation and Utilisation of Resources, which was 
held in 1949, examined related problems, since it was directly in¬ 
terested in the availability of fundamental building materials, such 
as timber, an increasing shortage of which was expected unless long- 
range policies of production and rational utilisation were adopted. 

The Trusteeship Council is interested in housing and town and 
country planning in Trust Territories. The Council asked the Ad¬ 
ministering Auhorities of Trust Territories to present periodical 
information on the general housing situation, on legislation affecting 
housing and town planning, on existing services for promoting impro¬ 
vements in housing and on all housing or town planning projects 
planned or in progress. 

Interests of the Specialised Agencies 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation is concerned with the 
improvement of rural housing as part of the general development of 
agriculture. It is interested in the study of rural building materials 
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and rural building methods. Housing standards for rural areas are 
being established by the FAO as a basis for social planning. The 
FAO is indirectly but actively interested in the improvement of build¬ 
ing methods and the rational utilisation of building materials, in so far 
as the Forestry branch is concerned with the supply of timber. A 
separate Chapter has been devoted to I. L. O.’s interest in Housing. 

The International Refugee Organisation is interested in housing 
since it has been proposed to supply all displaced persons to be repat¬ 
riated to regions or areas suffering from shoi^tage with pre-fabricated 
wooden houses which they will be allowed to take with them. (FAO 
is co-operating closely in this project.) 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi¬ 
sation has wide interests in these questions. UNESCO approaches 
housing and town and country planning from two different angles. 
UNESCO is directly concerned with the improvement of the technical 
education of architects and planners, the unification of curricula and 
the development of technical schools, the production and distribution 
of technical films, the promotion of exhibitions and their exchange 
between countries, and the institution of awards for outstanding work 
in housing and town and country planning. UNESCO is interested 
in means of popularizing better housing and town planning, including 
the improvement of standards and in the creation of an International 
Information Centre for public education in housing, of a Federation 
of Civic Societies and of an International Institute of Home and 
Community Planning. 

Recently the General Assembly at its 371st Plenary meeting on 
2nd February, 1952, passed the following Resolution (No, 537 (VI) ):— 

The General Assembly considering that lack of adequate housing 
constitutes one of the most serious deficiencies in the standard of living 
of large sections of the population of the world ; 

Considering that serious social problems originate in or are aggra¬ 
vated by the shortage of housing ; 

Requests the Economic and Social Council, enlisting for the 
purpose the services of the appropriate subsidiary bodies, including 
where suitable regional bodies, and in collaboration with the com¬ 
petent specialised agencies and the non-governmental organisations 
concerned, to give urgent attention to practical measures to assist 
governments in increasing available housing facilities for people in the 
lowest income groups, including, inter alia: 

(a) Intensification of activities to provide information to govern¬ 
ments on techniques of production and building to increase the 
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productivity of the building industry^ to utilise local construction 
materials more economically and to reduce the cost of housing by 
lowering the cost of materials and equipment through standardisation 
and prefabrication; 

(4) Advice to governments on the development of housing pro¬ 
grammes and their relation to overall plans for economic development 
and to developments in particular areas, both urban and rural; 

(c) Grants within the framework of the technical assistance pro¬ 
gramme, and in accord with the specialised agencies and the services 
of the United Nations, of fellowships for study and training to experts 
from countries affected by the housing shortage, particularly countries 
where the building industry is still at the purely artisan 
stage; 

(rf) Invitations to the governments of countries supplying 
building materials to give some priority to orders connected wim 
the construction of economical housing for low-income groups ; 

{e) Assistance to governments in developing practical methods of 
financing housing programmes from domestic or external sources.** 

The World Health Organisation is interested in all health aspects 
of housing and town and country planning, in housing standards, 
in methods of promoting hygienic living conditions in regard to housing, 
in community services and the planning of urban and rural conrniu- 
nities. Through its expert advisers on tropical diseases, the World 
Health Organisation is particularly concerned with housing in 
tropical areas, especially in tinder-developed regions and in 
non-self-governing territories. 

Other Organisations intrested 

The activities and interests of the Pan American Union include 
the technical, sanitary, economic, social and statistical aspects of 
housing and town planning in its twentyone member Republics. An 
information service which collects data on housing needs, housing 
standards, design techniques and legislation and on the economic 
and production aspects of housing has been established. The in¬ 
formation collected is published periodically in bulletins, information 
papers and reports. 

Limited field work is undertaken and consultative assistance on 
specified scope is given to housing and planning agencies of the 
American Republics. The Pan American. Union Co-ordinates re¬ 
search by all specialised agencies of Uie inter-American system by 
action as central clearing house. It organizes and conducts specialised 
inter-American conference on housing and town planning. 
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The American Federation of Labour is interested in housing and 
town planning from the point of view of workers. It is also interested 
in minimum housing standards and in long-term needs for better 
housing. 

The activities and interests of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning include all forms of studies and in¬ 
quiries, encouraging the formation of national and local associations, 
the promotion of interchanges of opinion between organisations and 
experts, the collection and dissemination of information, the publica¬ 
tion of reports and news sheets, the establishment of an international 
library, the promotion of exhibitions and the organisation of periodical 
international congresses. 

There are thus many International organisations working in the 
broad and complex fields of housing and town and country planning. 
It is therefore natural that various organisations should be concerned 
with the same or similar aspects of these problems; but the activities 
and interests of several bodies in the same field do not necessarily 
indicate a duplication of effort, since the same subject is often approach¬ 
ed fi-om different standpoints, or with purposes that differ according.. 
to the objectives of the bodies concerned. But it is recognized that 
joint planning and the most complete exchange of information between 
the organisations concerned are necessary steps towards a practical 
and co-ordinated approach to these questions. 



CHAPTER LXXX 


HOUSING LEGISLATION AND PROGRESS OF HOUSING 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The problem of acute housing shortage has become almost uni¬ 
versal and the Governments of many countries are trying to devise 
ways and means of giving aid to families who build or improve their 
own homes by their own labour. Only in relatively recent times, and, 
as a general rule, only in the more prosperous communities, have 
great numbers of houses been built otherwise than by the occupants 
themselves. Even now, the “self-help” method prevails over a 
very large part of the world. 

After the second World war nearly all Governments found them¬ 
selves faced with a greatly aggravated housing problem. Many of 
them are not in a position to launch housing programmes which 
involve large financial outlays. The house building industry is often 
so undeveloped that it cannot cope with the pressing demand on any 
large scale. 

The governmental agencies faced with this grave dilemma arc 
learning that the great traditional resource for home improvement 
lies in the interest, aspiration and labour of the occupant families 
themselves. They are also becoming aware of the fact that, with a 
relatively small outlay of public funds, it is possible to come to the 
support of the tradition of self-help by giving certain assistance on 
crucial matters which the families in question cannot handle unaided. 
A government can provide an over-all analysis of the problem and can 
formulate a continuing programme. 

A brief description of housing legislation and progress of housing 
in some important countries is attempted below:— 

Belgium 

In Belgium, the Act of 1889 was the first real housing law, the 
purpose of which was to promote home-ownership among the workers. 
It had three main sections: one to further housing surveys, education, 
etc., second to provide cheap funds by authorising the General Savings 
Bank, an official institution, to loan to various types of building socie¬ 
ties and third, a curious feature whereby the building societies 
could insure its payments by taking out an endowment life policy, 
through the General Savings Bank, on the life of the house-purchaser. 
Under the Act of August, 1920, the Government introduced a system 
of prolonged leases and controlled rents. 
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Vxider the Act of 1923, subsequently prolonged by the Acts of 
December 1924 and 1925, the lease of all dwellings continued to hm 
automatically extended, but the maximum legal rent was first 
increased to 100 per cent and later to 125 per cent above the pre-war 
ratse. Earlier, by the Act of October 1919, National Society for 
Houses and Dwellings was established to co-ordinate the work of 
public authorities and private enterprise. After the creation of the 
National Society, a system of subsidies to promote building enterprise 
was introduced in 1922. The National Society also encourages the 
creation of .local societies which carry out the building schemes, and 
exercises a certain measure of control over their management. There 
are four kinds of societies: (a) local or regional cheap housing societies, 
(6) co-operative tenants societies ; (c) industrial societies and (d) 
special societies. Side by side with these building organisations, the 
National Society may ako approve credit societies ** with the sole 
object of issuing loans to building organisations or private 
persons, who maV propose to erect cheap dwellings. 

CamBdtL 

Housing is the greatest national problem of Canada today. The 
present crisis, partly the aftermath of the war, had its beginning twenty 
five years ago. With the economic break-down and depression the 
housing industry had practically gone out of existence. The time-lag 
in switching over to peace-time methods together with the unprece¬ 
dented demand for materials had caused serious shortage. Only 
recently the supply of matcriah met the demand and the house 
building industry has made a remarkable recovery. Under Part 
II of the Canadian Housing Act, 1938, house building undertaken 
by approved local housing authorities on the basis of loans extended 
by the Federal Government must satisfy a number of complicated 
conditions regarding rental. The provincial or municipal govern- 
nients concerned also undertake to grant subsidies to reduce rents. 
The Act provided for tax reductions of 100 per cent, 50 per cent and 
25 per cent over a three year period for new houses costing less than 
£4,000. Under the Canadian National Housing Act, 1944, the 
Dominion Government may join wdth approved institutions in making 
loans to assist in the construction of houses for owner-occupiers. 

The Canadian Advisory Committee on Reconstruction computed 
post-war building needs on the basis of determining accumulated 
and annual requirements for 194t5. The accumulated building need 
comprises current shortages which have arisen because of lowered 
war-tinie building activity, abnormal population growth of major 
industrial centres and building requirements to abolish over-crowding 
and replacement of substandard and slum dwellings. 

The total accumulated building need in the arbitrary base year 
1946, was estimated at .500,000 dwellings for sdl Canadian urba 
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centres, which compares with the actual total of 1,437,000 urban 
units in 1941. Obviously, a programme to* replace substandard and 
slum dwellings, to abolish overcrowding and to make up w,ar-time 
deficits on such a scale would have to be spread over a number of 
years. The Committee recognised the likelihood of difficulties arising 
in connection with organising public housing projects, which would 
necessarily be an important factor in a large scale housing programme. 
Therefore, the liquidation in twenty years of an accumulated building 
need of320,000 units was recommended. I'his immediate programme 
includes full replacement of all substandard and slum dwellings, 
but would not wholly abolish overcrowding or provide a 
desirable vacancy rate. Annual building need would be met by 
provision of 37,000 units annually, which would take care of all 
population growth but would cover only one half the require¬ 
ments for replacement of houses becoming obsolete in the future. 


The post-war housing programme proposed by the Advisory 
Committee provided for clearing up the worst features of housing- 
shortages and obsolesence, but was not ofiered as an ideal solution 
of Canadian housing problems. The suggested ten-year mini¬ 
mum programme, which was expected to be expanded in the 
.second post-war decade, called for annual construction ranging from 
45,000 to 100,000 units, timed according to expected business fluc¬ 
tuations. 

England 

In England housing legislation was first taken up in 1925 and 
various Acts passed thereafter were consolidated by the Housing 
Act of 1936' Under the Housing Act, 1930, local authorities were 
obliged to provide housing for families displaced from slum areas 
marked for demolition. The plans to construct new working class 
houses or to re-condition old ones, must be passed by the Minister 
of Health as being reasonably adequate. The joint Planning Com¬ 
mission formed under the Act undertook comprehensive proposals for 
zoning and for arterial roads. The main features of the British Housing 
Legislation are as follows. The landlords are required to keep the 
house reasonably fit for human habitation. The local authority is 
empowered to make and enforce bye-laws which may provide:— 

(a) for fixing the number of persons who can occupy a house, 

(b) for enforcing drainage and encouraging ventilation and 
general cleanliness of the house^ 

(c) for protecting the house from fire, 

(d) for repairing and lighting staircases and cleansing courtyards, 

(e) for safe-guarding against infectious diseases, etc. 

The local authority may order demolition or prt^ibition of the 
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house under certain circumstances. Erection of back to back houses 
is also prohibited. The houses if rendered unfit for habitation due to 
narrowness of streets^ etc., are declared to be clearance area. Simi¬ 
larly, an urban area which requires to be re-developed as a whole for 
providing housing accommodation for the working classes is declared 
to be a proposed re-development area. The local authority may 
similarly, declare an area to be improvement area. It may serve 
notices on the owners for execution of works on, and for demolition 
of houses unfit for human habitation. 

'Fhc permitted number of persons varies in relation to the floor 
area of a room i.e. ^ between 50 and 70 sq. ft., 1 between 70 and 90 
sq. ft., IJ between 90 and 110 sq. ft. and 2 in a room of 110 sq. ft. or 
more. 

The management, regulation and control of houses provided by a 
local authority is exercised by the authority. Rents arc fixed after 
due consideration of what is ordinarily paid by the tenants—grant of 
rebates are also permissible. The local authority may give loan io 
the owner of a house for reconstruction, enlargement or improvement 
thereof. It may promote the formation or extension of or assist a 
housing association desirous of erecting houses for the working classes 
by (i) making grants or loans to the association, or (n) subscribing for 
share or loan capital of the association, or (Hi) guaranteeing the pay¬ 
ment of the principal of, and interest on, any money borrowed by the 
association. 

Government will contribute towards expenses incurred by the 
local authority for providing houses for working classes every year for 
40 years at the rate of £2-10 j per displaced worker in an agricultural 
parish and at the rate of £2-r}s. per displaced person in other 
parishes. 

Town and Country Planning Acts 

, In addition to the Housing Acts passed in England, which were 
mostly concerned with providing accommodation to the working 
classes, mention may be made of the Town and Country Planning Acts. 
In 1925 the town-planning was disassociated from housing and the 
comprehensive Town and Country Planning Act of 1925 authorised 
the making of town planning schemes in respect of any land in course 
of development or likely to be used for building purposes for securing 
proper sanitary conditions, amenities and conveniences. 

The central object of a planning scheme, as enunciated by the 
Town and Country Planning Acts of 1932, 1943 and 1944 is to ensure 
that the development of land shall proceed in an orderly manner, 
that it shall not take place in advance«of the provision of necessary 
services, that thed^uildings shall not be unduly crowded together and 
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that proper provivlon shall be made for open »p4eei ahd piaffing 
fields^ etc. 


Under the Town and Country Planning Act, I932» the loml 
authority may prepare a scheme duly approved by the Minister with 
respect to any land within its jurisdiction or may adopt, with modi¬ 
fications, if necessary, a scheme proposed by all or any of the owners 
of such land. The Minister may issue a general order for the deve¬ 
lopment of the land. 

The extensive damage caused by bombardment during the second 
World war necessitated wider powers to the Minister and the local 
authority for acquisition and development of land for purposes of 
planning. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, authorised 
the Minister to declare any land in an area of extensive damage as 
land subject to compulsory purchase if he was satisfied that such laud 
should be laid out afresh and redeveloped as a whole for re-location 
-of population or industry or for replacement of open space. In the 
•event of such declaration the local planning authority will have the 
fx>wer to purchase compulsorily any land required for the purm>ses 
oF'redevelopment of an area of extensive war damage. The local 
authority may, with the approval of the Minister, authorise a local 
highway authority to purchase compulsorily any land required for 
tlie construction or improvement of the road. 

The Minister shall compile lists of buildings of special architectural 
or historic interest ; and the local authority shall have to prohibit 
the demolition, extension or alteration of such buildings. The reasons 
for choosing local authorities as the main instrument to carry through 
the housing programme are that local authorities are considered to be 
in a better position than private enterprise to build houses and 
to let to tenants who could not afford to buy, local 
authorities are able to select tenants according to need and that 
local authorities are a more ‘‘ planablc” instrument than private 
enterprise. Private house-building can be carried on only under 
licence from the local authority. 

In Great Britain legislation has been enacted to provide for the 
erection of temporary houses having a life of about ten years. About 
half a million of these were to be built as soon as possible after the 
European war ended, in order to provide shelter for families whose 
houses had been destroyed by air raids. The choice of the materials 
of which they were to be built—including steel plate, steel frames with 
external walls of asbestos, cement or prefabricate units of wood 
covered with asbestos sheeting, and concrete on wooden slabs—was 
determined by such factors as the existence in the steel-plate industry 
of the large fabricating caps^ty needed for speedy'pnoduction and by 
a desire to divert to the building of temporary houses as little as p(^ble 
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of the labour and materials required for the construction of permanjcnt 
accommodation. The Government's policy 'is to mobilise another 
ibrm of industrial capacity ; in other words, to make use of factory 
labour to relieve the strain on building labour.' By these means the 
maximum amount of building labour is released to build permanent 
houses. This construction is of particular importance in view of the 
magnitude of estimated post-war housing needs. 

Apart from war damage, a large number of existing houses were 
obsolete by modern standards and since the outbreak of the war normal 
construction of buildings had been practically stopped. According 
to an estimate made by the Minister of Health in December 1943 the 
number of dwellings which would be needed in England and Walcs^ 
during the first 10 to 12 years after the war to replace slum dwellings 
and dwellings in a poor condition or grossly deficient in modern 
amenities was from 1^ to million ; while an additional 1} million 
dwellings were required to give each family a separate dwelling and so 
eliminate overcrowding. Compared with these figures the number 
of* houses destroyed or damaged beyond repair by enemy action was; 
at that time, “ not material ” ; but it became much greater for 
Scotland, the number of new houses required in December 1943 to 
j'eplacc unfit houses (other than those destryoed by bombing) and 
to end overcrowding was about 400,000. 


The housing policies of the Labour and Conservative parties are 
dilferent. Labour policy was essentially to carry on as before. The 
Labour Government pursued two main aims: to keep rents down; 
and to provide new houses primarily for renting and allocated between 
areas and individuals according to some calculation of relative needs; 
Private rents remained pegged at 1939 values ; the contrast between 
them and the economic rents of new Council houses was so great that 
huge subsidies were applied to the latter in increasingly vain attempt 
to keep them cheap to tenants. The local authorit^y was the main 
instrument of Labour housing policy. It had its area quota of repair 
work and determined its allocation among individuals by licensing all 
work w^orth ,(^100 or more. It had its quota of new house building, and 
was required to permit only a tiny share to pri\jate interests. Private 
houses could be built only for customers, not speculatively in antici^ 
pation of demand, and the local authority imposed limits of size, cost, 
selling price and rent. It could itself provicle dwellings of all kinds; 
being no longer confined to meeting the needs of the " working 
classes.” For its dwellings it drew subsidies from the Exchequer, 
supplementing them with money from the rates. Dominating the 
whole field of local housing, it largely decided the order in which 
families were allowed to occupy new housesi. 

The claim that many more houses can and should be built. 
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unsupported by any discussion of general investment policy, rests pre¬ 
sumably on the plausible belief that <4 substantially higher yield could 
be got froiA the resources at present devoted to housing. It also rests 
on the claim (which the Labour Party rejected as premature) that a 
return to private importing of softwood would supply more timber 
for no greater outlay of dollars. 

These objectives have been emphasised, though differently, 
by the Conservative Housing Sub-Committee in England. They 
regard that the plan will have to consist of three phases, the emergency 
phase of repairing the damage done during the war and catching up 
repairs, the intermediate phase of bringing the quality of housing to 
the minimum standard necessary and the final phase of replacing 
houses which are obsolete or obsolescent. 

Thus, as regards England, it has been estimated that while a 
million houses will be required to complete the first phase, in the second 
and the third phases, perhaps in view of the changing definition of a 
slum, which is technically a dwelling unfit for human habitation, 
nearly 4 million houses will be required to replace about one-third of 
the houses in the country which could be labelled as slums. But 
because of shortages, the actual target was not fixed till January 1947. 
In view of the completion of nearly 60,000 permanent and 80,000 
temporary houses in 1946, the Labour Government announced its 
target of 240,000 permanent houses in 1947. 

In Scotland housing is a function of the Secretary of State, whose 
housing and town and country planning responsibilities are exercised 
through the Department of Health for Scotland. A special statutory 
body,^ the Scottish Special Housing Association, has been established 
to assist local authorities in their ordinary housing programme. The 
Association is a limited company with no share capital, financed en¬ 
tirely from government funds, and works under the general direction 
of the Secretary of State. Subsidies are provided in Scotland under 
the Housing (Financial Provisions) (Scotland) Act, of June 1946. The 
amounts are in general higher than in England, mainly on account 
of different rating system in Scotland. 

Finland 

In countries devastated by the war the earlier standard of housing 
has to be lowered and what is practicable is not the same as what is 
jics^blc. In twenties and thirties the standard of dwellings 
iti Finland had considerably risen both with regard to space and 
equipment. 

During the war the apartments had to be divided between several 
thousands. In Lapland houses and wooden tenement—houses have 
been erected. In the other cities wooden houses have been erected 
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with the help of State subventions. In the countryside new dwellings 
with the help of State subventions have been erected for the homelM. 
Many houses had to be built for workers in order to develop indiM^ies. 
Emergency dwellings in the form of paste board huts and military 
barracks were first made. Such dwellings became permanent for the 
lower strata of the society irrespective of the conveniences. 

Dwellings, subsidized by the State, were curtailed and simplified. 
This was necessitated by war-time conditions. The construction and 
fitting up of dwelling houses has largely been influenced by lack of 
building material, stone houses could not be built due to lack of 
concrete-steel. Smaller houses were necessitated by lack of central 
heating. 

Finland being an agricultural country, has a comparatively small 
town population and industry. There have been no architects and 
engineers in the countryside. While reconstructing, the State created 
an organisation to provide type drawings and building-advice free of 
charge to all those rebuilding houses. But the Governmental aid was 
limited'to small dwelling houses, stables and other buildings^necessary 
for agriculture. 

A large part of mortgage credit is provided by saving banks, in¬ 
surance companies and commerdal banks. Besides these, there are 
private institutions which specialise in mortgage credit. In 1927, to 
provide mortgage credit, the State founded a semi-public institution 
based on co-operative principles known as the Housing Mortgage 
Bank. The funds of this Bank are made up of amounts raised by de¬ 
bentures and a guarantee fund provided by the State. It advances first 
mortgage loans in urban areas up to 45 to 55 per cent of the value. 
Second mortgages are mainly provided by insurance companies, com¬ 
mercial banks, and in the case of public utility buildings, by the 
municipal authorities. The work has been taken up by the Mortgage 
Bank. 

In recent years, the interest rate on the first mortgue was 
'4.75 percent per annum. Redeemable loans of the Housing' 
Mortgage Bank, however, carried an annual charge of 6.2 per cent 
of which 4.86 per cent represented interest and 1.34 per cent 
redemption. 

In 1942 an Institute of Standardisation was started to bring about 
uniformity and deliberate planning in building. It is co-operating 
with other professional groups of engineers, architects, constructors 
etc., and with the governmental institutions. The Institute publishes 
the results of its activity in the form of information cards for build¬ 
ing. Propaganda forms an important instrument for the achievement 
«fkB objects. 
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France 

Housing Legislation in France dates back to the Siegfried Act of 
1894 which was amended and supplemented several times, especially 
by the Acts of August 1908 and December 1912. All these legisla¬ 
tions being complicated, they were codified by the Act of 1922, which 
may be considered as the basis of first post-war housing policy up to the 
passing of the Loucheur Act of July, 1928. The 1922 Act specified four 
classes of organisations, ?7^., (a) the public offices for cheap h'>using, 
{b) the co-operative societies for cheap housing {c) the joint stock 
cheap housing societies and {fl) the building credit societies. After 
World war 1, building societies undertook construction of privatehouses 
in France, the workers’ dwellings being constructed by the cheap hous¬ 
ing organisation with State financial assistance. Various agencies sup- 
])lieci mortgage credits with the amounts advanced by them. The 
Credit Foncier, which was a private limited company under the con¬ 
trol oF the State, raised funds by issuing bearer bonds carrying interest 
and repayable within a fairly long period. The bonds are considered 
first class investmcni. li was allowed to make first mortgage loans 
redeemable within a period of 10 to 75 years, up to 50 per cent of 
market value. Linked to the Foncier was (he Building Contractors’ 
Branch Bank whicli discounted np to three years merchants’ and 
contractors’ bills, within fixed limits, at a rate of interest which was 
0.4 per cent higher than the Credit Foncier charged on its loans. 
The Act of 1928 provided more liberal financial support from the 
State and gave a large measure of encouragement to the ownership 
of houses. Finally the Act empowered local, municipal and depart¬ 
mental authorities to supplement the aid given by the State by con¬ 
tributing to interest and redemption payments on State and local 
loans up toll per cent. The Act also sought to place at the disposal of 
the State the funds required for the vast building programme which ■ 
was to be executed by the Government within five )'ears. Under the 
Act the amount of subsidies w^as proportioned to the size of the famii';^ 
or the percentage of invalidity of the person concerned and not to the 
building cost of dwellings. Up to the passing of the Act of 1928, 
Stale support was chiefly given through two classes of organisations: 
public offices for cheap housing and building credit societies. The . 
Government of France also offered interest bearing loans on borrowed . 
capital under the Decree laws of 1927 and 1937 for a period of fifteen 
years. 

i.- 

As regards cheap housing, since 1928 the State shared in the 
interest charges on loans given to cheap housing organisations. Pro¬ 
vision for.subsidies was made under the laws of 1.919 and 1922 amount--, 
ng to one third of costs to facilitate the' purchase of houses. 

t 

Rei^t Development (eince' World War It) . 

The damage or destruction of over 2 million dwdUngs during 
World war II resulted in acute housing shortage. Govemaent 
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ettUmate of housing needs was 240,000 new units per year for the 
next 20 years or more, but initial efforts were concentrated on repairing, 
almost a million war damaged dwellings in the first 5 post-war years. 

By 1948 only 56,300 permanent housing units had been built or 
substantially rebuilt. The slow construction rate was largely due to 
the freeze of rentals at levels so low as to yield little or no rcturii 
on capital invested in housing. Accordingly a law of September, 
1948, provided for the revaluation of rentals and for semi-annual 
increases for 5 years, until the January, 1949, rent should be trebled. 
To compensate for the higher rentals a system of housing allowances 
for low'-income families was set up; workei*s received these allowances 
regardless whether they rented their dwelling or were paying off a 
mortgage. The rent increase, together with tax and other concessions 
in the law, greatly stimulated house construction in 1949. In that 
year, 51,436 permanent units were built and 1,59,725 in 1950. 

Low-Cost and Workers’ Housing 

In addition, the Government has assisted tlic “Modern Rental 
Housing Organisations ” (Organismes HLM). Some of these orga¬ 
nisations are public ofliccs under local administration and receive 
65 year 2 per cent Government loans to build low-cost housing. 
Others are private companies or agencies formed jointly by industrial 
establishments and are eligible for subsidies, reduction of interest, tax 
exemptions and Government loans similar to those granted to the 
public offices. HLM mortgage loans to workers are guaranteed by the 
Government, and entitle the HLM agency to loans from the Family 
Allowance Fund of the social security system. They not only rent 
housing to workers, but can also sell the dwellings on rental-purchase 
contracts. 

Many French industrial establishments also have assisted their 
workers in trying to solve their housing problems through : 

(1) Building dwellings and allocating them among the com¬ 
pany’s workers on the basis of family status and seniority. 

(2) Granting subsidies to HLM building organisation to build 
houses and rent them to the workers. 

(3) Lending funds to the worker to build his own dwelling, 
sometimes subsidising part of the cost. 

Certain groups of workers have received special housing assistant#: 
Reewnizing that the shortage of dwellings greatly reduced labour 
mobility, the Government in 1945 passed a measure providing housing 
for employees of the nationalised railways and later found it necessary 
to build houses to attract workers to the nationalised coal mines. 
An example of housing projects for specific, groups in private industry 
is'the **Inter-Professional Housing Committ^ ” established in the 
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northern France in 1948 to build housing for metallurgical and textile 
-workers. Labour management and builders are represehtlsd on this 
Committee, funds being furnished partly by Government loans and 
partly by employer’s contribution of 2 per cent of pay rolls. 

Greece 

During ihe period July 1948--June 1949 a total of 200,787 millk n 
drachmas was spent by the Greek Government on housing through 
the allocation of the Economic Co-operation Administration. 
Several types of housing programmes were undertaken 
during the year, and among them the Greek Material-in-Aid Pn)- 
gramme, under which all people whose houses, whether urban or 
rural, have been destroyed or badly damaged, can obtain, regardless 
of financial condition, the amount of lumber, roofing, glass and other 
materials needed to produce a minimum dwelling. The programme is 
«crviced by warehouses distributed throughout Greece. The value 
of the materials granted under this programme amounted to 18,481,000 
drachmas in 1948-49. By the end of 1949 about 30,000 families 
had received building materials. 

A further programme of aided self-help has been the development 
•of small houses, built of local materials to the greatest possible extent, 
which the occupants can later expand into full sized houses. By the 
end of 1949, nearly 8,500 of these new- minimum houses had been 

{>uilt. 

In 1924 the City Council decided to crollaborate in the construc¬ 
tion of low-cost houses. The first scheme, begun in 1927, comprised 
200 houses, with one room and a kitchen on the ground floor and an 
attic planned so that it could be changed into one room and a hall or 
two rooms. The financial aid (on loan) of the city amounted to 90 
per cent of the cost of the building materials and the prospective 
owners contributed the remaining 10 per cent in the form of personal 
labour. 

The collaboration of the city i,n this programme is partly adminis¬ 
trative and partly technical and financial. An office was set up to 
purchase and make available all necessary building materials on the 
site, arrange with contractors for such work as the builder is not 
permitted to da (laying, gas, water, aild electricity lines), maintain 
constructors to supervise the work, and handle the Iwok-kecping and 
financial details of the buildings. 

The success of the programme rests on the standardisation of pre¬ 
fabricated materials which are such that unskilled people can work 
with them. The walls arc supplied in complete sections, with door 
and window frames inserted. All ocher woodwork is delivered out 
and ready for fitting. The inside staircases, cupboards and wardrobes 
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have only to be set up in their places. The reinforced steel arrives 
nn the site, and bent in suitable length. The usual fittings are pre¬ 
fabricated. The heating equipment can be installed by the builder. 
The plot of land for the house is leased from the city authorities for a 
term of sixty years and provision is made for renewal of the 
lease. 

The houses arc entirely modern, equipped with gas, water, elec¬ 
tricity, central heating and a bathroom combined with laundry in 
the basement. By 1946 building had been restricted to two main 
types. One is a bungalow with three rooms and a kitchen, costing 
18,000- 19,000 krones and the other type a two-storey house with 
four rooms and a kitchen ; costing 20,000 - 21,000 krones. 

Sweden 

In Sweden the housing problem was engaging the attention of the 
authorities even before the 1st World war. In 1907, an Act was 
passed to promote the establishment of small holdings on a basis of 
family Ownership. In 1912 a commission wa[s appointed to go into 
the ways and means by which the State might assist in improving the 
housing conditions of persons of small means. Between 1917 and 

1919 when building costs rose rapidly, the State granted non-repayable 
subsidies. After the war the State adopted the policy of producing 
more hou.ses to cover the deficit caused by war and inflation. During 

1920 and 1921 the State reduced its subsidies and granted credits 
on favourable terms. In 1924 the City Council of Stockholm decided 
to collaborate in the construction of low-cost houses. The first scheme 
comprised 200 houses, with one room and a kitchen on the ground 
floor and an attic. 

In 1929 the State constituted ‘Swedish Housing Loan Fund’ 
consisting of IcK'al associations established by individual borrowers. 
The management of the Fund was in the hands of three associations 
which were jointly responsible for the obligations incurred by the 
Fund towards its creditors. The Fund borrowed the necessary 
capital by the issue of debentures. The State contributed a grant of 
30 million krones towards the capital and re^r\'ed the right to appoint 
certain members of the executive. The Central Government also 
provided loan,s on favourable terms and direct subsidies to enable 
rent deduction^; to be made in favour of large and needy families. 

Housing development in Sweden during the inter-war period was 
diflferent from the same in belligerent countries. Housing shortage 
in the twenties necessitated financial contributions from State and 
community. These conti'ibutions were, however, soon abolsihed. The 
ddBationary trend from the year 1920 to 1923 reduced the cost of 
building materials and rents also rose at that time. Private 
enterprise was, therefore, encouraged and consequently the shortage 
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WAS removed. The housing authorities were faced with over-crowdlng^ 
due to lack of space in family dwellings. 

To fight out depression and unemployment in 1933 the Swedish 
Authorities carried out a programme of house-building and house- 
improvement, as a part of public works policy. The measures, 
financed by the State, were to rebuild and re-equip country dwellings 
and to remove ovcr-crowding in the case of larger families. The 
former were adopted by direct contributions combined with loans in 
liberal terms. Consequently the standard of housing in the country¬ 
side has risen to the level of that in the cities. The overcrowding in 
large families was removed by granting loans i‘or building houses with 
no profits to the builder and by annual contributions varying with 
the number of' children. The loans are made to communes or 
public utility societies at rates equal to the cost of Central Govern¬ 
ment borrowing. Standard rents for houses built with the proceeds 
of these loans are based on cost, and abatements of 30 per cent to 70 
cent are granted to families with three to eight or more children, 
he Central Government then makes direct rontriljiitions equal to 
the amount of eflfective rent reduction. 

In order to improve tlie housing conditions for pensioners, small 
apartments had been built in the thirties. The second World war has 
created in several countries gigantic housing problems i}articularly of 
covering a deficit caused by several years of non-production together 
with a much higher demand. In Sweden housing conditions had 
been comparatively favourable during the war but the post-war 
reactions have resulted in acute housing shortage in the cities. 

In the beginning high rate of interest and later rise in the building 
costs caused a stagnation on the building market. The State aid in 
the form of credits on stabilized interest and later in the form of direct 
subventions made it possible to build houses on the same rents as 
before the war in spite of increased building costs. In spite of greater 
building activity, housing shortage has actually increased due to 
greater immigration into cities and towns. All building activity 
had to be regulated because of the shortage of building materials arid 
consideration of tlie conditions of the labour market. The problem 
in the countryside is to improve the existing dwellings rather 
than to increase their numbers. 

By 1946 building construction under the housing programme had 
been restricted to two main types. One was a bungalow with three 
rooms and kitchen. At 1946 prices, the value was estimated at 
18,000—19,000 krones, of which 90 per cent represented the loan from 
the city, while the owners* labour covered the remainder. The 
annual outlay, including all expenditure except fuel, amounted to* 
1,100 krones. This compared with an average rent of 1,200—1,300 
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kflQcct for a flat of one room and kitchen in new tenement houses in 
Stockholm.. The other type was a two storey house with four rooms 
aod a kitchen, the building costs were 20,000—21,000 krones and 
the annual expenses approximately 1,200 krones. 

Mindet Rnaasm 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. has since its inception faced 
•adntinuiiig housing crisis. The provision of adequate housing has 
been complicated by the problems of rapid industrialisation and 
urbanisation, large population growth and accelerated development 
oj* remote new areas, in conjunction with severe shortages of building 
materials and man-power and the ravages of a war fought on home soiL 
4Several techniques have consequently been utilised for adding to and 
improving of housing supply, including that of aided self-help. 

With the outbreak of the World war I, the housing position in Russia 
bc^an to deteriorate and a serious housing shortage was felt in 1915. 
Construction of new buildings came to a stop and with the growth 
of munition industries and the influx of refugees, the housing situation 
in towns worsened all the more. The Government adopted certain 
administrative measures such as nationalisation of property, abolition 
of private enterprise and regulation of economic conditions. The 
housing problem was radically altered both in character and volume. 
House property and land were municipalised and local authorities 
were vested with the control of houses and wielded full powers in 
respect of installation aqd eviction of tenants. No rent was charged. 
Payments for community services, e,g,^ water, gas, electricity, tram¬ 
ways, etc., were abolished and the mumcipal authorities deprived 
exf such sources of income, were not in a position to undertake 
new building projects. In Moscow, there were, in the beginning 
•of 1924, 40,000 totally uninhabitable dwellings, or about 20 per 
cent of the dwellings available in 1917, just b^ore the Bolshevist 
Revolution. 

Owing to the precarious housing position Government eventually 
•decided to modify, in August 1921, its ultra-communist policy and 
restore within certain limits, private initiative and rent system. 
Tenants’ co-operative building societies and private persons were per¬ 
mitted to construct houses the ownership of which was guaranteed 
for a certain number of years. Houses with more than five dwellings 
were demunicipalised and returned to their former owners or leased. 
With a view to provide for repair and maintenance of houses, rent, 
varying with the status of the tenant, was re-introduced. The best 
houses were assigned to various government departments and the 
most important industrial undertakings. The organisation and 
working of worker’s housing co-operatives were improved and 
etrengthened. The Government was authorised to assist the co- 
loperatives financially through levying progressive monthly tax an 
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‘‘ non-proletariat element(traders and employers) and a supple¬ 
mentary income tax on persons whose half-yearly income exceeded a 
certain monetary limit. Certain percentage of tax levied on profits 
of State industrial undertakings as well as of municipal income derived 
from lease of premises to commercial and industrial undertakings was 
to be spent on construction of houses for workers. Further, a Central 
Municipal and Building Bank with an initial capital of 40 million 
roubles was to be set up for financing building programmes oi housing 
co-operative societies and local authorities. 

The measures enumerated above, however, failed to improve the 
housing situation in face of grave financial, economic and technical 
obstacles. Both the Central Bank and workers* housing co-operatives 
were handicapped in their construction activities on account of small¬ 
ness of available resources. The over-all shortage of bricks, timber, 
window glass, and drain pipes, the high prices of building materials, 
costliness of labour, municipality or authorities involved in housing 
projects and bottlenecks arising therefrom, onerous conditions at¬ 
tached to the grant of subsidies and scanty attention paid to housing 
problems by trade unions hampered the work of housing co-operatives, 
and militated against their success. 

The Russiap working class lived in 1920 in poor liousing 
conditions. Habitable space was lamentably inadequate. Since 
rent was fixed in proportion to income of tenants, housing co-operatives,, 
private persons and even municipal authorities preferred to let . their 
houses to traders in order to make larger profits. The State railways 
provided accommodation for only 27 per cent of their staff and the 
majority of railway workers was compelled to live in villages far 
from the place of work. The country' suffered from acute shortage 
and overcrowding. 


Recent Developments 

Every stone is being unturned in Soviet State to improve the housing 
conditions of the working people. Restoration and development of 
the municipal economy in the USSR has been proceedii^ at an ever¬ 
growing pace since the end of the World war. II TTie immense 
damage to housing during the second World w^ar and the seriousness, 
of the housing shortage led to enactment of several measures concern¬ 
ing individual housing. Thus on 29th May 1944, a Decree was passed 
which provided for the following among other things: the grant of 
seven-year loans to individual builders; up to 1,000 roubles; the allo¬ 
cation of timber and building materials obtained from the dismantling 
of destroyed buildings at “favourable” price; the exemption from 
payment of house tax and land rent for the period 1944 ^ 47 qf all 
individual builders who built and reconstructed th^ir dwellings in 
districts liberated from the German occupation; the allocation of 
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plots of land for individual housing construction, the organisation of 
technical assistance; and the supervision of the quality of individual 
house buildifig in towns and settlements. After the war, a Decree 
was passed dealing with the right of citizens to purchase and build 
individual houses, which provided for further application of the 
aided self-help principle. 

Under the post-war Five Year Plan, the Government fixed the tar¬ 
get for the 1946—1950 building activity of individual owner-builders 
at 12 million square metres out of a total of 84.4 million square 
metres. It has also earmarked large sums of money to 
finance individual house buildings. Rural dwellings have never 
l)een owned by the State. In the collective and individual farms, 
the houses are the personal property of the occupants and the re¬ 
construction and building of houses in rural areas is the respon¬ 
sibility of the collective farmers and peasants. Government assistance 
is, however, necessary. The post-war Five-Year Plan specifies that the 
rural population “Shall be assisted in rebuilding or building their 
own homes by means of loans and the sale to them of building materials 
and ready-made parts.” 

Six million square metres of housing area was restored iu 1946, 
tlie first year of the post-war Five Year Plan, and nine million metres 
area was rehabilitated and built in 1947. In addition, many citizens 
built for themselves their own houses in towns and industrial settle¬ 
ments. 

Housing and municipal construction has been carried out on a 
particularly large scale in the towns liberated from German occupa¬ 
tion. In 1947, for instance, more than five million square metres 
of housing area was built or rehabilitated these cities. The vast 
development of housing and municipal construction, especially in the 
period of the Five Year Plan has entirely changed the appearance 
of the cities in the USSR. Many storeyed dwelling houses have been 
built on a large scale by local Soviet State enterprises and institutions. 
Great attention is devoted to the building of cottages and the personal 
projjerty of the working people. For building such cottages the Soviet 
States grant factory and office workers loans up to 20,000 roubles 
repayable in 15 years. 

Soviet cities develop according to unified plan. Soviet authorities 
take care that there should be no contrasts between the centre and 
outskirts, that the whole city should be equally beautiful and well- 
ordered, and that the entire population should have maximum 
of municipal conveniences. ATOlition of private ownership of land 
has enabled the Soviet State to decide questions of town building, 
of town improvement and of planning in a new way, to create archi¬ 
tectural assembler on street squares and city embankments. Well- 
appointed dwelling houses, theatres, schools, department stores. 
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•tadiulxiSy parks of culture and rest have been and are continuing to hm 
built in the outskirts of big cities. Scores of new towns and thousands 
of new industrial settlements have been built, and the reconstruction 
of the old ones is proceeding. Many big cities have sprung up and 
many other with population of 100,000 and more have become centres 
of metallurgical, chemical, engineering and other industries: Im- 
provcmcnls of cities and the building of new towns have been pro¬ 
ceeding in all the republics constituting the Soviet Union. Thus 
have arisen such new industrial centres as Karaganda and Balkhash 
in Ka7.ahkastan, Andizhan, Chrichik and Artik in Armenia. The 
transport situation has also entirely changed. Trams are now running 
in all the large cities of the USSR, and trolley and autobuses in many. 

The German invaders inflicted incalculable damage to the Soviet 
«itie8. They devastated partly or completely 1,170 towns in the 
occupied regions. They destroyed or damaged more than 50 millirm 
tq. metres of housing area, 175 waterworks, 48 drainage syslcm.s, and 
350 municipal electric pow'cr stations. Tramways were destroyed in 
46 cities. Rehabilitation of these towns and municipal enterprises 
was started while the war was still on. In the current post-war iStalin 
Five-Year Plan period 84,400,000 s<^. metres of housing area is to be 
built in the Soviet Union. 


V. S. A. 

The housing situation in the United States presents .some funda¬ 
mental differences from those of the various States of Europe and this 
is due to the general dissimilarities between American and European 
building and housing conditions. An essential characteristic of 
American housing is the prevalerxe of home owning. When 
people own their homes, they are likely to put a relatively larger 
amount of their income into housing than when they rent; consequently 
the danger of a housing shortage is probably less serious where home 
♦wsenhip is common. 

The requisitioning of dwellings, compulsory billeting and the 
like were barely known in the United States, even during the war 
emergency and ceased at once upon its termination. Measures for 
the protection of tenants and restriction.s upon the freedom of private, 
contract between landlord and tenant are rare. Measures of a 
restrictive housing policy which interfere with established ideas of 
property rights are ako unknown in America because the housing 
shortage in America was never acute. The housing shortage was 
local and strictly temporary for the war period. Due to the concen¬ 
tration of population in the industrial centres engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of munitions and arms, and in the towns and villages where 
such manufactures were set up, great congestion took place during the 
war time. This particular form of housing shortage disappeared after 
the war. The second and more permanent form, wmch was ont 
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:gen6ral}y recognised as existing until after hostilities had ended and 
the public looked for conditions to become normal again, is found 
mainly in the large cities. 

Consistent with these differences is the difference between the 
methods, measures and results of the housing policies inirjG^uced in 
America and Europe. The United States Government dispiei]^sed with 
subsidies and government housing, left the solution of the pripblerh to 
the free play of economic forces and limited itself to indirect methods 
of encouraging building activity up to 1925. 

In the United States, as in Europe, the war came in a period of 
declining building activity, resulting from the withholding of private 
capital from building enterprise on account of its diminishing jprofits. 
This had already produced a slight housing shortage. Thus the 
State subjected building operations to restrictive measures with a 
view to conserve capital, labour and materials for purposes of war. 

On 12th February, 1918, Mr. Otto M. Eidlitz was accordingly 
appointed Director of the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans¬ 
portation and simultaneously a Bill was passed haying for' its object 
“to provide housing, local transportation and other general facilities 
for such workers as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards; of the 
United States and their families.” A total sum of 100 millipn dotUars 
was allocated for “housing for war needs.” On 25th July, 1918, the 
United States Housing Corporation was constituted as the executive 
organ of the Housing Bureau and empowered to expand the above- 
mentioned sum in. the acquisition of building sites aind the erection 
•of buildings. 

■ i i 

Apart from this, Congress had already on 1st March, 1918 em¬ 
powered the United States Shipping Board to apply a sum of 50 
mUlion dollars for the erection of houses for shipbuilding workers. 
'*fhc activity of all these bodies extended to the following points:— 

,.j .. 

(a) To secure all the available housing accommodation in and 
near the industrial communities in which housing 
needs had arisen as the result of the war, 

(b) To provide'better transportation between work places and 
dwelling places. 

(c) To assist in drawing up such regulations for the placing of 

war contracts as would tend to prevent or', reduce housing 
congestion. 

‘ (rf) To further the provision of new housing by stimulating, 
aiding and encouraging private capital tdbuild, for example, 
by providing building materials at cheaper prfccsj 'etc. 

(tf) ; Finally, to supply dwelling^ by the. constryctipp. and majn- 
«' ageWeAt*‘ of h^ apartments and' iSormitbri^^^^ This 
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involved both the direct construction of houses by the 
Government and financial assistance to individuals and 
co-operative building corporations. 

Born out of the immediate requirements of the war, all govern- 
ment housing action came to a natural conclusion with the Armistice. 
In the 109 days during which the United States Housing Corporation 
operated, investigations were made in more than 100 cities, plans 
drawn for 128 sites in 71 communities and work started on 140 
projects. The Emergency Fleet Corporation planned about 30 
projects to house 128,000 war workers and their families. While 
some temporary housing w'as erected out of necessity, most buildings 
were permanent. Originally, 150,000 persons were to be housed. 
By the Armistice, only 40,000 were provided for. By the end oi* 
1920 more than 80 per cent of the United States Housing Corpora¬ 
tion’s properties were already liquidated, the government taking a 
loss of about one third of the $100,000,000 appropriated to that 
agency. 

The private building activity was resumed after the cessation of 
the hostilities. The demand for business and industrial construction 
was great and as this promised larger returns than housing, it soon 
secured the lion’s share of the money, men and materials available. 
Wages and prices of materials increased so considerably during this 
period that the return of the capital invested became very shy and 
private capital was accordingly withdrawn from building activity. 

The situation was so serious that Government proceeded to collect 
returns and make investigations with a view to combating the housing 
shortage. As early as 17th April, 1920, the Senate adopted a Resolu¬ 
tion (No. 350) ** authorising the appointment of a committee to 
enquire into the general building situation and to report to the 
Senate such measures as may be deemed necessary to stimulate and 
fester the development of construction work in all its forms.” The 
final report of the Select Committee on Reconstruction and Pro¬ 
duction was presented on 2nd March, 1921. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the situation was similar. The 
increased cost of construction and raw materials made building an 
unprofitable undertaking, so that private capital was diverted tram 
the building industry. In Europe the legislative measures for the 
protection of tenants with the influence they exercised on rents, con¬ 
siderably affected the situation. In addition, the State stepped 
into the breach and covered the extra costs by government subsidies 
provided from funds raised by general taxation. This solution was 
quite unacceptable according to the prevailing opinion in America. 

The leport attributed the housing shortage to the general slump in 
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the building- industry, which was also manifested in the construction 
of roads, railways, waterways and industrial buildings, and represented 
the accumulated deficit of the last six years in all branches of the build¬ 
ing trade. The Committee then considered the causes that might 
be found in the three basic factors on which the development of 
building activity depended ; coal, transport and credit. 

The downward trend of building activity in the United States 
ceased and a recovery took place, resulting in an alleviation of the 
housing shortage during 1921. As rents remained stationery or even 
rose, buildings began to offer more satisfactory returns and therefore 
to attract capital. The New York Congress, early in 1924, called 
attention to the danger of over-construction in the city. 

The Federal Housing Administration 

The mortgage system prior to Federal Housing Administration 
had become an indefensible arrangement for victimizing home-owners> 
It was characterized by short-term security, high interest rates, a rela¬ 
tively narrow market (chiefly institutional) and illiquidity. The 
Federal Housing Administration created by the National Housing 
Act of 1934, was meant to encourage home building by insuring the 
lenders all new mortgage loans on small homes. No subsidising was 
intended. The Federal Housing Administration was designed as a 
going business corporation, insuring mortgages on an actuarial basis 
against losses that may arise out of the following types of lending 
activity; long term first mortgages on houses ; first mortgages on large 
scale foced dividend housing projects ; and short term loans made for 
repair and modernisation of houses and other buildings. To be eli¬ 
gible for governmental insurance such mortgage loans must not exceed 
80—^90 per cent of the appraised value of the buildings and in the 
case of the higher amount the owner must make a down payment of the 
residual 10 per cent. The examples cited are typical of the case of 
Government credit on a contingent liability basis. The underlying 
philosophy that inspired the Federal Housing Administration was 
responsible also for the Home Loan Bank System and its complex 
coinplement of sub-agencies, the regional banks and their member 
institutions, as well as the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and the Home Owners* Loan Corporation. 

^ The Federal Home Loan Bank System which was the oldest of the 
existing housing agencies was established in 1932 to enable private 
enterprise to provide an adequate volume of long-term mortgage 
credit and to improve the conditions of investment of small savings. 
While the activities of the Bank System were over-shadowed during 
the worst of the depression by its more spectacular affiliate, the Home 
Owners* Loan Corporation, it began by 1934 to take its place as part 
of the permanent financial organisation, with its position strengthened 
by additicmal legislation and the formation of related agencies. The 
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members of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board direct or supervise' 
the ibilowing: the Federal Home Loan Bank System, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Savings and Loan Associa¬ 
tion and the Federal Savings and Loans Insurance Corporation. 

The United States Housing Act of 1937 provides for the financing 
by the Federal Government, through local housing authorities, of slum 
clearance and low-rent public housing. Financial aid is given in two 
forms: (1) Federal loans to make up deficiencies in municipal borrow¬ 
ing power and (2) capital or annual grants or subsidies to make up 
deficiencies in the family income of tenants. The loans are for a 
period of 60 years at an interest rate half per cent higher than the 
going long term Government interest rate and may amount to as much 
as 90 per cent of the cost of housing projects. Capital grants arc 
limited to 25 per cent of cost and annual grants to a percentage of cost 
equal to • one per cent, more than the going long term Government 
interest rate. For every new dwelling unit financed under the Act 
an equivalent amount of substandard housing must be removed. Legis¬ 
lation authorising the creation (if local housing authorities to operate 
under the Act has been adopted in 39 States and more than 600 local 
housing authorities have been established. The United States Housing 
Authority was transferred on a similar status to the Federal Works 
Agency in 1939. In 1942 its functions were transferred to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority in the National Housing Agency created 
under the President’s war-time emergency powers. In 1938, the 
Federal Housing Administration was empowered to insure mortgage 
loans on farm properties on a similar basis to urban properties, provided 
that not less than 15 per cent of the proceeds were spent for construc¬ 
tion and repair of dwellings.. The Federal. Housing Administration 
ma.de a costly effort to make this provision effective, but the results 
were negligible. By March 1942, the United, States Housing Authority 
proyi(ied for in the Act had advanced or contracted for 747 housing 
projects, representing obligations of $774) million and comprising 
about 185,000 dwelling units in 548 cities or pther political subdivisions. 
The initiation of new slum clearance, and low rent projects was sus¬ 
pended for the duration of the w:ar and the funds provided for in the 
Act were made available for the construction of housing for war • 
workers and members of the armed forces. At the end of the war this 
war housing was to become part of the low-rent housing programme. 
By the end of 1943,105,000 dwelling'units had been completed under 
the .original low-rent housing plan and. were in use. 

The National Housing Agency was established in February 1942, 
by Executive Order of the President,'to cpnsolidate responsibility for 
all non-farm civilian housing funedons’of the Federal Government 
during the war emergency. The office pf the. Administrator is con¬ 
cerned with major policy and operations which arc cari:ied out" 
through three major constituentiT * " ' ■ ' ^ 
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(t) The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, which pro* 
vides a credit reserve for home-financing institutions through 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System, insures savings 
through the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion and supervises the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
(u) The Federal Housing. Administration, which encourages 
economical home construction and improvement by insuring 
loans made by private financial institutions. 

(ill) The Federal Public Housing Authority, which has respon¬ 
sibility for the low-rent, slum clearance programme in¬ 
augurated under the U. S. Housing Authority and other 
publicly financed housing. 



CHAPTER LXXXI 

STATE AID IX HOUSING FINANCE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Housing conditions in many countries of the East and the West 
after the second World war have much in common with those which 
existed after the first. Restrictions on rent, scarcity of materials and 
the consequent high costs of construction in the twenties discouraged 
private enterprise and therefore the State had to take positive steps to 
encourage building activity. In this the State was also no doubt 
influenced by the growing consciousness of its duty to improve public 
health. Once this policy was adopted, housing came to be regarded 
as a national service like many others and since then the State has 
been required to take up schemes of over-all improvement in housing 
conditions. Thus the objects of the State housing policy after the 
World war I, as also today, have been the elimination of scarcity and 
overcrowding, the clearance of slums and the creation of employment. 
Finance had to subserve this policy. 

It will be interesting to see what steps have been taken to encourage 
building activity in some of the foreign countries. These will be ex¬ 
amined under the following heads:— 

(a) organisation of mortgage credit, (b) regulation of private 
credit, (c) financial assistance by the State or State agencies 
which would cover—(1) contribution to share capital of 
building societies, (2) mortgage loans at low rates of interest 
and for long periods, (3) subsidies, bonuses, grants and 
(4) Tax exemptions— (d) control over rents and letting 
subsequent to assistance and {e) enforcement of stipulated 
building standards. 

(a) Establishment of a Mortgage Credit Market 
U. S. A. 

The U. S. A. set a fine example in establishing a system of twelve 
Home Loan Banks to finance house-financing member institutions 
which numbered 3,956 in June 1938. They provide to mortgage 
credit what the Federal Reserve Banks provide to commercial banking. 
In addition, there is the Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
to insure the accounts of individual investors in all the Federal savings 
and loan associations, referred to later, and chartered institutions of 
the savings and loan type, up to $5,000. The Federal Housing 
Administration also insures banks,trust companies and other approved 
agencies against losses on first mortgages, long term loans on houses^ 
or large scale fixed dividend projects or short term loans for repairs or 
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modernisation. Insurance is also available for privately made loans 
to public agencies, private corporations, co-operative societies, trusts, 
etc., for the purpose of rehabilitating slums or blighted areas, or for 
providing houses for rent or sale. Losses are paid by the Adminis¬ 
tration in Government guaranteed 2i-3 per cent debentures which 
have a ready market at par. In 1938 the U. S. Housing Authority 
was established primarily for slum clearance. It was authorised to 
issue government guaranteed securities up to $500 million to finance 
66 years loan to approved agencies at an interest rate of ^ per cent 
above the current rate on government borrowings. Further, to re¬ 
finance mortgages which were likely to be foreclosed in the distressing 
period of the depression of 1929—33, the U. S. Government establish¬ 
ed the Home .Owners’Loan Corporation to advance loans on existing 
mortgages. Government advanced to it $200 milliors and authorised 
it further to issue bonds guaranteed by the Government as to principal 
and interest. 

Under the National Housing Act of 1934, the Federal Housing 
Administration was authorised to promote the establishment of National 
Mortgage Associations. These Associations were expected to sell 
debentures and raise funds to buy the insured mortgages. 

Besides these Government sponsored institutions, there are in the 
U. S. A., savings and loan associations (often called building and 
loan associations) similar to building societies. The borrower is usually 
required to become a member and amortise his debt by regular 
monthly service payments. The usual'form of the first mortgage is 
an advance up to 60 per cent of value at 6 per cent per annum. Savings 
and loan associations go to 75 per cent of value while others 
restrict it to 50 per cent only. Mortgages insured by the Housing 
Administration may run as high as 80 per cent of the appraised value 
(since 1938, 90 per cent in the case of small one-family houses) at 5 
per cent per annum. 

In 1942, the U. S. A. took an important step to co-ordinate all 
the independent agencies numbering nearly 17 under the National 
Housing Agency established by an Executive Order of the President 
thus creating a co-ordinated mortgage breefit market supervised by 
a single agency. 

There are two recent noteworthy developments in mortgage credit 
in the U. S. A. With the introduction of insurance, the second 
mortgage has become virtually non-existent, the amortisation period 
of 20 years to 25 years has become normal, and the normal interest 
rate has come down to 5 per cent including insurance. 

XJadtad Klttgdom 

Another noteworthy example of developing a mortgage credit 
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market is that of the United Kingdom where about a thousand build* 
ing societies with approximately 2,000,000 shareholders, 760,000 
depositors and 1,400,000 borrowers have been responsible for private 
construction of houses. They obtain funds by selling shares to 
members and by accepting deposits from members and non-members. 
The average account of a shareholder is £285 and that of a depositor 
£ 200 . 

The building societies have been permitted by law to lend on first 
mortgages up to 7a—80 per cent of the valuation by the society’s 
surveyor ; up to 90 per cent if there is an additional security like 
Gpvernment bonds, or if the Government or a local authority guarantees 
the excess amount. There is also a system known as the builders’ 
pool under which the lending society arranges with the builder-vendoi 
of a house to guarantee by a deposit of say £50 the difference between 
a normal advance andlthe excess over that sum. The development 
of the housing societies has been remarkable. In 1913 their total 
assets w'cre £65 millions; they gradually rose to £795 millions in 1944. 
The building societies generally lend for a period from 3 to 8 years 
though the official maximum permitted is 20 to 25 years. So also 
the bulk of their loans are for sums not exceeding £1,000. 

As regards interest, before 1932, the building societies paid 
on their shares as much interest as Government bonds fetched and 
the interest charged on loans w^as generally 6 per cent per annum. 
Since then, however, with the general fall in interest rates, invest¬ 
ment in building societies, wjiich is tax-free to the investor, has be¬ 
come more attractive and there has been an influx of funds. It is, there¬ 
fore, noticed that interest rates have been showing a tendency to fall. 

Mortgage loans are also provided by commercial and savings 
banks and insurance companies but the amount of such loans is not 
very larged 

France 

After the World war I, while most of the private construction 
in France was undertaken by building societies, workers* dwellings 
were constructed by cheap housing organisation with State financial 
assistance. 

There arc eight agencies, viz.^ Credit Fonder de France (Land 
Credit Society of France), Societe de Credit Immobiler (Housing 
Credit Society), Sous-Comptoir des Entrepreneurs (Contractors’ 
Branch Bank), Social Assurance Organisations, Credit National 
(National Credit Society), Credit Agricole (Agricultural Credit 
Society) and Miscellaneous Assurance, Capital investment, or Savings 
Societies, etc., and Bank Mortgage Credits, which supply mortgage 
credits. 
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Of these, the Credit Fonder is the biggest lender. It is a private 
limited company under the control of the State. It raises funds by 
issuing bearer bonds carrying interest and repayable within a faidy 
long period (sometimes as much as 75 years). It is allowed to make 
first mortgage loans, redeemable in 10 to 75 years, up to 50 per cent 
of market value. Its rate of interest on bonds varies from 4 to 4.75 
per cent and it charges 6 per cent on loans. When the building is 
completed, the borrower can consolidate his debt'by obtaining a loan 
from the Credit Foncicr. 

Finland 

In Finland, a large part of mortgage credit is provided by savings, 
banks, insurance companies and commercial banks. Besides these,, 
there are private institutions which specialise in mortgage credit. 
In 1927, to provide mortgage credit, the State founded a semi-public 
institution based on co-operative principles known as the Housing 
Mortgage Bank. It advances first mortgage loans in urban areas up 
to 45 to 55 per cent of the value and charges interest equal to the 
actual yield on its debentures computed on the price. The borrowers, 
however, are required to share the cost of office expenses and of 
building up a reserve fund. Second mortgages are mainly provided 
by insurance companies, commercial banks, and in the case of pubUc 
utility buildings, by the municipal authorities. 

HoUand 

In Holland building construction is prominently undertaken by 
private enterprise represented by joint stock companies and co-opera¬ 
tive societies. In addition, there are more than 50 mortgage banks 
which advance first mortgage loans up to 60—70 per cent of market 
value. Loans are redeemed at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. The 
rate of interest on loans ranges between 4.25 per cent to 5.50 per 
cent per annum. There is no provision for second mortgages. 
Housing Savings Banks were established in order to finance persons 
with small means to acquire one-family houses. 

New Zealand 

In New Zealand, as in England, the financing of building activity 
is undertaken by building societies registered under the Building 
Societies Act, 1908. In 1934-35, their number was 100, and the 
amount of their share capital, reserves and undistributed profits 
amounted to ^£^5.9 millions, deposits ^2.4 millions, and advances on 
mortgages ^7.9 millions. The size of their average loan was ^{^426. 
The average rate of interest on call deposits was 2.84 per cent, on 
deposits of 3 to 12 months 3.07 per cent and on deposits of 2 years 
and over 4.02 per cent. 

Norway ... 

In Norway, mortgage loan co-operative issues bonds to^ raise fund'^ 
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and generally advances on first mortgages up to 60 per cent of value; 
some of them at times advance on second mortgages also. In addition, 
there are two State enterprises, the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom 
■of Norway and the Norwegian State Small Holdings and Dwellings 
Bank which take part in advancing mortgage credit. They issue 
bonds guaranteed by the Government; the former grants first mort¬ 
gage loans up to 40 per cent (in the city of Oslo up to 50 per cent) of 
value; while the latter advances credit for the construction of small 
houses with a municipal guarantee; total mortgage in such cases docs 
not exceed 90 per cent of value. Insurance companies, savings banks, 
pensiori funds, etc., also advance on first mortgages up to 60 per cent 
of asses.sed value. Interest rate on the first mortgage is per cent 
per annum and on the second 5 per cent j)er annum. 

Sweden 

In Sweden, the Tenanlt,’ Savings Bank and the Building Society 
(known as H. S. B.) is typical of the building movement. About 
60 per cent of the membership belongs to the working classes. The 
H.S.B. Union constructs buildings and finances them; 60 per cent of 
the finance is raised through the bank credit; additional finance to 
cover up to 90 to 95 per cent of the project is obtained from the savings 
bank deposits (of the H. S. Bs.) and the remaining 10 or 5 per cent is 
raised by the basic deposits of the members. Amortisation is usually 
arranged over a period of 20 years. 

Besides these, there are two semi-official bodies, the Urban Mort¬ 
gage Bank of the Kingdom of Sweden and the Swedish Housing 
Loan Bank which provide mortgage credit. Both are organised on 
co-operative principles and are supervi.scd by the State. In each 
province there is one owner-borrowers’ as.sociation co-operating with 
the banks. 

(b) Regulation of Private Credit 

In all countries private credit has played a prominent part in ad¬ 
vancing mortgage credit. In many countries it was found necessary 
to regulate conditions governing the mortgage credits and to supervise 
the work of private agencies. Towards this end a decree was issued 
in Belgium on 7th January, 1936, subjecting private credit agencies to 
regulation. In Denmark too the work of credit and mortgage asso¬ 
ciations is supervised by the State. In England, the activities of the 
building societies are restricted by law to first mortgages up to sti¬ 
pulated limits. Regulation of private credit has, therefore, been 
found essential to establish the confidence of investors in private 
institutions. 

(c) Fmuucial Assistance by the State or State Agencies 

Establishment of Government or semi-Govemment credit agencies 
was one form of State assistance. Also, direct financial assistance waa 
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ofTered through loans, subsidies, grants, etc. There has been, in some 
countries, a discussion of the various forms of State assistance, parti* 
cularly as regards their effect on private enterprise and the appropriate 
manner of rendering it. A brief outline of some of the outstanding 
principles and methods is attempted below. 

Ganadbi 

In Canada, under the Dominion Housing Act of 1935, later re¬ 
enacted as the National Housing Act of 1938, the Minister of Finance 
was empowered to enter into agreements with approved housing 
agencies, insurance trust loan companies and local housing authorities 
according to which Government would make an advance up to 20 
per cent of the cost or appraised value of the property over and above 
the loan of 50—60 per cent which would be ordinarily made by a 
private lending agency. The necessary security was provided in a 
mortgage up to 80 per cent of the cost of appraised value jointly 
Ijetwcen the lending agency and the Dominion Government. The 
National Housing Act of 1944 provides for loans on prescribed con¬ 
ditions for home ownership, for housing for rental or for low 
rental housing. 

U. S. A. 

The National Housing Authority in the U. S. A. is authorised to 
advance loans to local authorities up to 90 per cent of the capital 
required to construct houses for low income families. The remaining 
amount has to be raised from other sources. The Authority, however, 
prescribes conditions regarding building costs, wages of building 
labour, rents, income and tenant selection before the advance is made. 
8o also the local authority concerned is required to eliminate an equaJ 
number of sub-standard dwellings, either on the same site by direct 
slum reconstruction or elsewhere by enforcement of local ordinances. 
The local authority is also required to contribute in cash or by tax 
remissions. 

It is interesting to note that 500 cities and countries have esta¬ 
blished Housing Authorities, which are not regular departments but 
independent public corporations (on the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority) with power to issue their own bonds backed by Federal 
subsidy towards rent but not by the local government. These bonds 
were sold to private investors at rates which in 1944 averaged about 
1.8 per cent for a period of 41 years. 

France 

The example of France indicates a new path in giving loans for 
building construction. In December 1936 the Government entered 
into an agreement with the Credit Foncier by which interest on 
} current or future loans of the Foncier was fixed at a uniform rate of 
>6.3 per cent. To compensate for the loss which this would involve* 
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the Treasury granted a loan to the Fonder of 3 million francs at 
2 per cent. 

The Government also makes loans for the construction of cheap 
houses to the public utility societies building working class quarters 
and the cheap housing societies constructing low-rent dwellings, of 
course, subject to restrictions regarding dividend and rents. Muni¬ 
cipalities and departments too have established Public Cheap Housing 
Offices which are aided by them by endowments of funds or real 
property. The State advances loans to them from a special fund. 
The rate of interest is 2 per cent for average cheap dwellings, 3 per 
cent for improved dwellings and 4 per cent for medium-rent dwellings.. 
The period varies from 25 to 40 years. 

Netherlands 

The Dutch Government advances loans to public utility societies 
and communes for the construction of working class dwellings. They 
arc equal to the total capital outlay at 4-4| per cent interest per annum. 
While building loans are limited to a period of 50 years, those for site 
may extend up to 75 years. 

Between 1920 and 1923, the State also advanced to private enter¬ 
prise first mortgage loans up to 90 per cent of building costs (less any 
subsidy paid) at 6 per cent interest. From 1924 this facility was 
extended to second mortgage loans up to 25 per cent of costs with a 
maximum of 600 florins per dwelling for the construction of working- 
class dwellings. Any losses on these loans were to be shared half and 
half by the State and the commune concerned. In 1934 the limit for 
second mortgaiges was extended to 30 per cent of costs with a maximum 
of 700 florins per dwelling ; the total mortgage was not to exceed 
90 per cent. These loans carried interest at 4 per cent and were 
limited for a period of 10 years. Loans for rural housing are 
available on the same terms. 

Sweden-Norway 

From 1920 the Swedish Government started giving second mort¬ 
gage loans ; the total of such loans and subsidy, if any, was not to 
exceed 50 per cent of costs with a maximum of 15,000 krones, which 
was later on reduced by stages to 8,000 krones, at 4 per cent per 
annum. The necessary amounts were provided from a liquor tax.; 
The system was replaced by the establishment of the Housing Loans- 
Bank in 1929. 


Since 1933 the State again started giving loans, this time on third 
mortgages to make upto a total loan of 90 per cent of the value of 
houses to private enterprise for the construction of houses approved 
by municipal authorities. When the State, inctkes. the loan,., the 
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commune undertakes, to provide the balance of capital and the site 
free of chiirge and to guarantee rents. 

Further, since 1936 large families are eligible both for loans and 
direct grants for building a small house or for reconditioning it if 
they already have one. Advances are made up to 90 per cent of costs, 
of which 2-9ths are granted outright and the balance is repayable. 

Stockholm 

The Stockholm and other municipalities also offer loans, generally 
on second mortgages up to a total of60—95 per cent of the value as the 
•case may require. 

As regards rural housing, the Government has followed a policy 
of giving loans for homesteads with a maximum of 20,000 krones for 
buildings and 10,000 for farms, the actual loan being not more than 
5-6ths or 3-4ths of the respective values. The rate of interest would 
be in proportion to the rate on (Government borrowing. It varies 
between 3.6 to 4 per cent per annum for farms and 4 to 4.5 per cent 
per annum for homesteads. The loans are redeemable after five years 
and three yeai*s, respectively. 

Since 1933 the Government has also advanced loans to agricultural 
and'other rural w’orkers for constructing a small dwelling up to 100 per 
cent of value with a maximum of 6,000 krones (since 1938, 7,000 
krones) free of interest and non-redeemable during the first five years. 

finland 

I H Between ,1920 and 1927 the Finnish Government offered to local 
authorities, public utility companies and private persons desiring to 
build houses on their own account, second and third mortgage loans, 
free of. interest or redemption charges during the first ten years, or 
second mortgage loans redeemable from the very first year, up to 
50 per cent (25 per cent after 1924) of building costs. In certain 
cases local authorities had to provide sites, either free of charge or at a 
cheap rental and a loan equal to 15 per cent of costs. 

Some nqiuriicipalities also set apart special funds for giving second or 
third mortgage , loans Xo public utility ^societies or to private persons 
to build their own houses. In Helsinki, for example, such loans > 
extend up to 60 to 90 per cent of the value of the property at 6 
per-cent per anAuBi.*;.'-- 

•. The State also'.p^Qvi^s first mortgage loans, to agricultural workers ^ 
to build a house up.'io ^S per cent of v^ue with interest at 5 per cent. 
Re^e^ption is completed in. 31 years* Such loans are made 

through funds managed by communes. In 1936, loans amounting to 
20.3 million marks were gianted for the construction of 2,251 houses. 
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In addition, the State offered loans for the improvement of houses 
* in rural areas up to 75 per cent of costs of repairs or extensions with a 
maximum of 20,000 marks. 

Australia 

On the recommendation of the Commonwealth Housing CommLs* 
sion of Australia appointed in 1943, a Commonwealth State Housing 
Agreement was drawn up to provide for a rental housing programme 
which would ensure houses of good reasonable standard within the 
tenant’s capacity to pay. This programme is to be administered by 
the States, but the Commonwealth will bear the principal 
financial burden. It borrows the money and lends* it to the States 
and also meets three-fifths of the losses which occur because of rental 
rebates. The Commonwealth Government has also made provision in 
the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1945, for housing loans to individuals 
and building societies by the bank. Individuals are given loans 
primarily for the erection of homes or for the purchase of newly 
erected homes and the rate of interest will be the lowest practicable. 

Subsidies, Grants, Bonuses and Guarantees 

Among the forms of State assistance, subsidies seem to have been 
subjected to considerable criticism. Some even go so far as to 
assert that subsidies are like drugs to an addict and mean 
economic death. In most countries, after the World 
war I, subsidies were given in the form of capital contributions 
to current expenditure or low interest loans, etc., generally for the 
construction of cheap dwellings. It was found that subsidies 
generally benefitted only a fairly small number of families 
and not always the most necessitous. This happened because very 
often the rents (or the purchase price) of houses which were subsidised 
could not be reduced sufficiently to correspond to the paying capacity 
of families which were in need of better hov sing. On the contrary, 
sometimes relatively well-to-do families occupied them. Thus when 
subsidies are distributed among families not in need of 
them, they hardly improve housing conditions. It has been 
further argued that promotion of building activity by 
general subsidies leads to a rise in building costs and reduces consider¬ 
ably the social scope of State assistance. In some countries, there¬ 
fore, this programme was limited or abandoned as sopn as the most 
urgent needs were satisfied. 

In spite of this criticism, it is generally admitted that they do 
play an important part in the housing programmes of many 
countries. If anything, these have to be larger because of the 
inflated costs of construction. But in the light of past experience 
the principles underlying them may have to undergo considerable 
modification. 
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The policy followed by the various governments in giving housing 
subsidies is discussed here briefly. 

United Kingdom 

The system of subsidies and grants has been very widely used in 
the United Kingdom to encourage construction of houses, particularly 
for the low income groups. Under the Housing (Additional) Powers 
Act of 1919, subsidies were offered to private enterprise as a lump 
sum payment which were non-repayable. The financial burden of 
the scheme was found to be too great and therefore by the Housing 
Act of 1923 the subsidy w»as limited to a contribution of £6 per annum 
per dwelling for a period of twenty years towards the loss which local 
authorities might suffer in building houses. It was reduced to £4 
in 1927 and abolished in 1929. By the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act of 1924 a State subsidy of £9 a year in urban area and of ^{^12 
I Os. in rural areas was offered for 40 years for houses constructed 
not for sale but for letting under special conditions, one condition 
being regarding the fixation of rent. The subsidy was reduced to £7 
IO 5 . and £11 respectively in 1927 and finally terminated in 1932. 
Apart from this, under the Housing Act of 1930, the government 
made for 40 years a grant of £2-5s, per person displaced for slum 
clearance and provided for a suitable accommodation. The local 
authority was expected to contribute from rates a sum of £3-15Si per 
person for a similar period. Again, the Housing Act of 1935 provided 
for a subsidy to local authorities for abatement of overcrowding. 

The Labour Gevernmen/s plan of post-war housing also con¬ 
templated giving subsidies. The Housing (Financial and Miscel¬ 
laneous Provisions) Bill, for example, provided for: (a) a standard 
subsidy of £22 per standard house per year for a period of 60 years,. 
(6) a subsidy of £28-10 j. per year for houses for agricultural workers 
when constructed by local authorities, (c) a subsidy of £38 per flat, 
rising by a graduated scale, for flats built on expensive sites, with an 
additional amount of ^([‘lO-lO^. for high blocks where lifts are provided 
and (d) unspecified additional grants for plans approved up to the end 
of 1947 for houses built by non-traditional methods at heavy cost. It 
may be noted that the subsidies are payable to the local authorities 
only and not to private builders and the burden is divided between 
the Treasury and the local authority. 


fiiia 

The Canadian National Housing Act of 1944 provides for slum 
clearance work to be directed by municipalities with assistance from 
the Dominion Government. Municipalities may buy, clear and 
develop land according to the official plan and sell it to a limited 
dividend corporation or an insurance company for the construction 
of a low-rental housing project. The Dominion Government will 
assist to the extent of one-half of the amount by which the cost of 
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acquisition and clearance of land exceeds the cost at which the land 
Is sold. 

Further, insurance companies are now allowed to invest up to 5 
per cent of their total assets in Canada in the purchase of land and in 
constructing on it low cost or moderate cost rental housing projects. 
The Government guarantees a return of 2\ per cent of the cost of the 
project in any year. 

As regards rural housing, Government will pay to a lending 
institution which arranges a joint loan for the construction of a house 
in rural areas, a sum of $20 for each loan and necessary incidental 
expenses. For such loans, the payment of principal, interest, and 
taxes must coincide with income from farming operations. Further, 
the Government will guarantee losses up to 5 per cent of the aggregate 
principal amount of the guaranteed home improvement or extension 
loans made by banks or other agencies. 

France 

The Government of France has offered interest bonus on borrowed 
capital under the Decree-laws of 1927 and 1937 for a period of 15 
years. The latter measure provided that it was to be neither greater 
than 4 per cent nor exceed half the interest actually owed, The total 
amount of annual bonuses was not to exceed 40 million francs. It 
was found that in 1937-38 the average bonus rate came to 3-3.35 
per cent. By a subsequent decree-law the scope of interest bonus was 
extended and the Slate was authorised to give interest bonus on even 
the capital invested by owners themselves. 

As regards cheap housing, since 1928 the State shared in the in¬ 
terest charges on loans given to cheap housing organisations by savings 
banks. When the rate of interest was 6 per cent, the organisation 
paid 2 per cent, the department or commune i per cent and the. 
State paid the rest. 

Holland 

The Dutch Government provided subsidies to private builders for 
the construction of working and middle class houses in the period 
1920—23. In the beginning the maximum was fixed at 2,000 florins 
(2,500 florins in Amsterdam) per dwelling but it was gradually 
reduced to 300 florins .and finally discontinued from 1st January, 
1924. 

Improvement pf slums was made a responsibility of the communes 
and the State contril^uted towards rent fqr persons who were housed 
after the clearance of slqpis was undertaken. Front 1938 provision was 
miade for making hon-r^payablc jjran^ for the reconditioning of 
working class houses equal to one-thjril o^ the costs nbt exceeding 
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165 florins per dwelling. Two thirds of the grant was payable by 
the State and one-third by the commune. 

The Dutch Government has made provision for subsidies and grant 
for slum clearance in the rural areas too. The State and the commune 
together grant a subsidy of one florin per week for each dwelling 
intended to be used for persons evacuated from other dw'ellings. Since 
1927, building grants have also been provided equal to half of the 
costs not exceeding in each case 600 florins; the grant is shared equally 
between the State and the commune. 

Norway and Sweden 

In Norway and Sweden the States liavc granted lump sum and 
annual recurring subsidies for the construction of houses. In the 
former, subsidies up to 20 per cent of costs w^rc granted in the imme¬ 
diate post-war years but they were soon discontinued. In the latter 
the subsidy amounted to one-third of costs, the main intention being 
to cover depreciation in value which may take place at a later 
date. In the case of co-operative buildings, the State contributes 
towards rent equal to 30 per cent for families with 3 children, 40 

r :r cent for families with 4 children and 50 per cent for families with 
children. It has also extended guarantees for interest or principal 
or both for private capital directed to building construction. On 
this basis insurance companies w^erc invited to participate in building 
construction. 

Australia 

In Australia, to encourage private enterprise. Governments in the 
States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia are 
encouraging co-operative housing schemes under their guarantee. 
In South Wales, for example, any seven persons may form a society 
which will borrow money from lending institutions, lend it to members 
and arrange repayments on rental purchase terms over a long period 
of years. The New South Wales Government guarantees repayment 
of the money to the lenders. The societies financed 18,982 dwellings 
up to 31st December, 1941. In some circumstances the New South 
Wales Government also guarantees loan without deposit for the 
building of houses by members of the Community Advancement 
Society. Generally speaking, advances are restricted to 80—90 
per cent of the valuation of the houses and the land. 

Tax ExemptioiMi 

In France after the World war I all new buildings for housing 
were exempted from land tax and local taxation for a period of 15 
years after completion. 

Co-operative housing in Norway and Sweden and many other 
European countries has been exempted from certain taxes. 
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Documents and contracts are stamp duty free; bond issues for financing 
construction are exempt from capital and income tax. Often 
municipal transportation taxes on the movement of building material 
are not levied. 

Control over rents and letting 

In order to prevent speculative building and exploitation of 
scarcity, State control over rents and letting of houses constructed 
with State subsidies and grants appears to have been used in some 
countries. Denmark, U. K. and U. S. A. have made use of these 
conditions subject to which advances or subsidies were given. 

Building stamlards 

In most countries, in the interest of public health, the State has 
laid down building standards not only for the State aided build¬ 
ings but even for those privately constructed. The need for such 
restrictions is great in view of the growing overcrowding in towns 
and cities. 

The principal measures of State assistance to building activity 
adopted in many countries are as follows: The Canadian Act of 
1944 has made provision for building research which appears to be 
very necessary for the successful execution of any national plan. A 
National Building Code and model zoning bye-laws prepared by the 
National Research Council have already been used extensively as 
reference works by the Canadian municipalities. ‘ Panel * on 
radiating heating in relation to the Canadian winter is being tested 
out in two experimental houses built by the National Research 
CSouncil. Models for the most efficient construction of prefabricated 
houses are nearing completion in the laboratories. 

The research laboratories of the Department of Mines and Re* 
sources oSer as a solution of the hardwood flooring shortage, a new 
laminated flooring composed of softwoods with hardwood facings. 
Experimental furniture has been made of moulded plywood. 

Contribation to share capital 

The instances where State has contributed to share capital of the 
institutions engaged in the building trade are only a few. In Belgium, 
the State and local bodies have subscribed to the share capital of 
building societies approved by the National Society. In 1937, 
the capital of 289 societies amounted to 308 million francs, of which 
13 per cent was contributed by the State, 13 per cent by provincial 
governments, 40 per cent by local authorities and 6 per cent by public 
assistance committees. In the United States, the Federal Govern* 
ment has contributed 25 million dollars to capital of the Home Loan 
Banks (while member institutions have contributed only 37 millions)^ 
nAiile the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a Federal body^ haa" 
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•contributed $10 millions towards capital and $1 million towards 
surplus to the National Mortgage Association. 

Aided Self-Help Housing 

There arc many examples of different types of aided self-help 
housing in the United States, and there is ample evidence 

that the idea is gaining ground as the people try to come to 

grips with the housing shortage t.nd high costs of construction. 

In 1937, when some members of the American Friends Service 
Committee conceived the idea of a self-help housing project, 
the miners in Fayette country, Pennsylvania, were living in 

dirt or stone-floored shacks with neither water nor electricity. 
The Committee thought that a miner could amortise a $2,000 
loan at 2 per cent in twenty years, by paying $10 a month plus $3 
for taxes and insurances. With the miners supplying the labour 
under a co-operative agreement, it was believed such a plan would 
be practical. T’he Committee accordingly purchased an abandoned 
farm of 200 acres in Fayette country and the miners formed study 
groups to learn how to drive nails, lay sewer pipes, mix mortar, etc. 
The miners arranged their hours of work themselves and each man 
kept a time card recording the number of hours spent on his own and 
his neighbours’ houses. The man with the largest number of hours 
to his credit received first priority for the next house to be started. 

Today there are fifty miners in the co-operative community of 
Penn-Cr^t who own two-storey stone houses fully equipped with 
modern kitchen, showerbath, oak floors and central heating which 
cost $13 a month. The cash cost to the miners was the $2,000 loan 
from the Committee to pay for the land and the building materials. 
Each house represents almost 3,500 hours of self-help labour worked 
in spare time. 

In Kearney, New Jersey, tw^ntyfive veterans of the second World 
war have undertaken a cooperative home-building project. Each 
of them advanced $400 in cash, and part of the money was used to 
buy an area of land large enough for 24 lots, each 50 feet wide. The 
mortgage was secured on this land, and with the mortgage money, 
together with the remaining cash, materials were bought for the first 
house. The whole group worked on the houses from foundation to 
finish. When the first house was completed, it was mortgaged for its 
cost and the money received frofn this mortgage was used, to buy 
materials to start two more houses. This process was to continue until 
all the houses were built. Private American lending institutions are 
now gaining experience in aiding self-help housing. For example, the 
Hancock Savings and Loan Company of Findley, Ohio, has granted 
loans for the construction of houses by stages, beginning with the 
basement, the borrower undertaking part of the construction 
himself. 
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Several institutions in the United States have been working on the 
development of simple designs and uncomplicated techniques which 
would make it easier for the layman to contribute to the building of 
his own home. Several reasons why the self-help scheme for home 
ownership is likely to become a permanent featureand to expand inthe 
United States have recently been pointed out by a banker, who suggests 
that, with the growing recognition and acceptance of the system, 
new methods will be w'orked out to make the operation less difficult 
for the builder. Today with the forty hour work weak, a wwker has 
much more free time than he has had in past years. The cost of new 
building is not likely to decrease to the point where everyone who 
wants a house can afford it. At the same time, many people W'ho 
want a house are capable of providing much of the labour needed to 
build it. For these reasons, it is urged, that lending institutions should 
develop machinery to service this type oi' business. 



CHAPTER LXXXn 


GENERAL COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 

Details about various schemes formulated by the Central and the 
State Governments from time to time have already been given and so 
also the views of the various Commissions, Committees and authorita¬ 
tive bodies in regard to tackling the crux of the problem—Finance. 
Here it may be just as well to recapitulate and consider some other 
suggestions for dealing with this problem. We could also take a leaf 
out of the books of some of the foreign countries who have succeeded 
in tackling this problem to a great extent. 

(t) It is obvious that the magnitude of the problem is such that no 
Government can meet it out of its own funds. A more effective 
solution, therefore, lies in attracting private capital which 
has not been forthcoming of its own accord. It has to be 
tempted through Governmental assistance and support. A 
way would seem to lie in the floating of a Government loan for the 
financing of housing schemes, but this would involve 
Government into direct financial obligations and would not 
combine the economy and watchfulness of the private entrepreneur; 
besides it is a matter for serious consideration, if the execution 
and financing of housing schemes cannot be safely left to private 
enterprise in the face of the other equally serious problems facing the 
States. Government should, at any rate, avoid taking full responsi¬ 
bility for raising all the funds. The housing finance companies set 
up by the Ministry of Rehabilitation are, from this point of view, a 
move in the right direction. But even in this scheme, the Government 
is too directly involved and the limitations on Governmental funds 
will restrict the operations. 

(tt) In other countries, public action has taken a variety of forms, 
desired to assist the building of houses for private ownership and to 
provide publicly-owned houses for rental at low rates to low-income 
families. Measures have been taken, in particular, to improve the 
organisation of real-estate credit and to guarantee or insure mortgage 
loans ; to provide such loans on favourable terms through specially 
created State or other public institutions ; to grant reductions 
in or exemptions from property taxes ; to subsidise and in other 
ways facilitate slum clearance and the provision of low-rent housii^ 
by municipalities and specially created housing authorities ; and, in 
eertain cases, the State itself has undertaken large-scale housing pro¬ 
grammes, acquiring land, commissioning private firms to buud the 
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houses on its account and letting the houses at low or moderate 
rentals to selected tenants. 

In numerous countries, first mortgage loans cover only a relatively 
small proportion (30 to 60 per cent) of building costs and the construc¬ 
tion of housing, either for rental or for ownership ; for the low and 
middle-income group is, consequently, difficult to finance. Rates of 
interest on second and third mortgages are commonly quite onerous, 
and the markets for these types of security are seldom well organised 
the result being that builders and potential purchasers of houses, who 
possess relatively little capital find great difficulty in entering the 
housing market. Measures have, therefore, been taken in various 
countries to improve the organisation of real-estate credit and both 
Central and Municipal Governments have frequently assumed con¬ 
tingent obligations by way of guarantee or insurance of mortgage 
loans in order to increase the proportion of the marketable value of 
property on which mortgage institutions may safely grant loans. 
The guarantee of second mortgages is a common method by which 
municipalities, with their relatively limited financial resources, can 
safely participate in encouraging house construction. Under this 
procedure the cost price of new property may be covered up to 90- 
per cent by mortgage loans, and substantial reductions in interesi 
rates may be effected. Full details as to what action various im¬ 
portant countries have taken to provide finance on the above lines 
have already been given in Chapter No. LXXXI. 

(iif) By assuming contingent liabilities through the guarantee or 
insurance of mortgage loans, Governments at all levels can usually 
safely assume greater responsibilities in connection with the encourage¬ 
ment of house-building, given good management and the sound 
selection cf risks, than they might be able to assume if they were to 
depend entirely or mainly upon such devices as direct housing sub¬ 
sidies. The method of guaranteed dividends on Government accept¬ 
ing the contingent liabilities is not new to India. The Indian Railways 
system was developed through this method. With the Government 
guarantee for dividends it would not be difficult to raise necessary 
funds for financing the housing progranune. The need for govern¬ 
ment blocking huge amounts in house construction will be obviated 
and construction work can be increased many times with the provision 
of a fixed sum for meeting the losses, if any, in making good the 
short-fall in dividends. Incidentally, this move would have a strong 
anti-inflationary effect also. 

(iv) To a limited extent, tax exemptions or reductions have been 
used by governments at different levels to encourage house-buUding. 
This method has been tried in India when expenditure on house 
construction was exempted from income tax for a period of two 
years. This method did not bring any marked results because most of 
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the people did hot have money enough to construct houses and some 
did not invest money in new house construction for fear of Govern¬ 
ment requisitioning them and paying a rental much below the market 
rates. What is, therefore, more necessary under the present circums¬ 
tances is a declaration by Government that a new house built exclu¬ 
sively with private capital will be immune from being requisitioned. 
The lure of high rent returns will attract private capital for house 
construction. In fact, this has already been done in Delhi and U. P. 
New houses constructed after 1st January^ 1951 are not subject to the 
Rent Control and Requisitioning regulations. 

{d) Direct subsidies were tried in various countries but they resulted 
in raising of cost in the building industry and had to be given up. 
This method was tried by the Ministry of Rehabilitation also in jthe 
case of displaced persons’ housing but they too had severely to restrict 
it. A better way in India may be to guarantee the supply of materials 
at controlled rates or even at concessional rates, if possible. This 
would at least ensure construction of the house and the money being 
put to the use for which it is advanced. Money subsidies, if possible, 
should be given to local and State Governments or to the co-operative 
institutions subject to necessary control. This aspect has, in fact, been 
recognised and provided in the latest Subsidised Housing Scheme of 
the Government of India. 

In short the main points are:— 

(i) how can the governments raise money to meet the losses in 
case they guarantee dividends of housing companies ; and 
(n) what should be done to help housing companies to raise 
necessary funds. 

Regarding the second point, the debentures of even shares of such 
rampanies in which Government have guaranteed dividends may 
be included in the list of trustee securities. This will facilitate the 
investment of trust monies and reserve funds of insurance companies 
and banks in housing enterprise. The Government may also consider 
the investment of a part of postal savings bank deposits and surplus 
funds of co-operative institutions. Should even these national sources 
prove to be inadequate, we may seek international assistance through a 
loan from the International Ba^. The I. L. O. Industrial Committtee 
on Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works at its second session 
in March, 1949, adopted a resolution, suggesting the International 
Bank’s assistance for housing of lower-income groups. 

The first question relates to the raising of necessary funds to meet 
the losses incurred in paying guaranteed returns on the paid-up 
capital of housing companies and for subsidising the co-operatives 
and local bodids. Apart from the amount which may be allocated 
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from the general revenues for this purpose, the Government of India 
may collect further sums through a special cess. In view of 
the national emergency and the need to make them available 
for low-cost housing at reasonable rates, limitations may be imposed 
on the issue of building materials at controlled rates to priavte indi¬ 
viduals. In special cases, however additional quantities may be 
issued but at a higher cost and this difference between the controlled 
rates and the higher sale price should be credited to the funds for the 
finance of cheap housing. Higher prices will, on the one hand, act 
as a deterrent and, on the other, provide money for subsidising housing 
for the class of people who are likely to suffer by the extravagant use 
of building materials by the rich. 

(w) It has been suggested in some quarters that a tax should be 
levied on houses which have been requisitioned by the Government 
on pre-war rent rates or for which rent has been controlled and which 
have been let out at concession rates to Government employees at a 
standard rent or 10 per cent of the salary, whichever is less. Some 
steps have already been taken in this direction. Pooling of resi¬ 
dences and levelling up of rents is an important step which Central 
Government have already taken. 

{vii) Another suggestion is to levy a tax on the occupants of houses 
under rent control and on unearned increments in land and building 
values since the war. These measures were adopted in Germany 
after the first World war when housing shortage was most acute. 
Special steps were taken by German Government to fill the wide gap 
in the cost of buildings and the rentals to be expected.Public grants- 
in-aid, the cost of which w^as shared among the Federal, State and 
municipal authorities, were provided for the construction of small 
dwellings. To meet part of the costs of the grants a building duty 
was levied on existing dwellings. Two principles were adopted: 
first, that if any increase in rents were permitted it should be con¬ 
trolled by legislation in the interest of the tenants (this has been done 
in India too);and, secondly, that unearned increment should not go 
to the private owner, but to the community for the promotion of 
building. The building duty was to embody the second of these 
principles, which was embodied in the Act of 26th June, 1921. The 
Act also authorised the Supreme Slate authorities to raise the neces¬ 
sary funds for promoting building by a land tax instead of the rent tax. 

(mi) Loans may be given to societies rather than to individuals as 
collective security is always safer than any on an individual basis. The 
housing companies may construct the houses themselves and then 
hand them over to the co-operative housing societies or may finan¬ 
cially assist the societies to construct the houses of the approved type. 
In the latter case construction costs and supervision charges may 
also be reduced by the members themselves, if possible, undertaking 
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or assisting the construction work. Plans in regard to co-operative 
housing followed in different foreign countries as well as in India have 
already been given and some of these can suit us. 

(tx) The Central Government provided a sum of rupees 9 crores 
for Housing during 1952-53, They have now, in consultation with 
the State Governments, Employers’ and Workers’ representatives, 
allocated sums to be given to various State Governments and co¬ 
operatives as loans and subsidy during 1952-53 and also decided the 
specifications, etc. of the houses to be built. It is, however, felt in some 
quarters that the scheme should also have provided :— 

(а) for housing of the low income groups of workers (whether 
industrial or non-industrial) in urban areas either in houses 
built by the State Government or a local authority or by the 
workers themselves on lands to be prepared and settled 
with them ; and 

(б) for clearance of slums w^ith or without subsequent purchase 
of the land by Government or a local authority. 

(;c) Slums have grown up in practically all the major industrial 
< ities of India as a result of laxity in enforcing building regulations, the 
indifferent attitude, till recently, to conditions of living amongst indust¬ 
rial workers and the high land values prevalent in certain cities which 
led the landlords to exploit their advantage to the fullest. These slums 
are a disgrace to the country and it is a matter of regret that Govern¬ 
ments, both Central and State, have so far paid little attention to this 
acute problem. No city can be considered healthy which tolerates 
within itself the existence of a highly congested area with the minimum 
amenities of life where some of the poorest elements of population are 
huddled together in almost sub-human conditions. The slums are a 
national problem. A person who becomes a juvenile delinquent or a 
tuberculosis case because of slum conditions is no less a national than 
a local liability. From the national point of view it is better to pay for 
the cost of clearing slums than to continue to pay the mounting 
cost of slums and suffer their destructive effects upon human lives 
and property indefinitely. 

A section thinks that slum clearance is an essential part of a housing 
IK>licy because the housing we propose is meant for the class of people 
who are now generally dwellers of slums. Therefore the scheme of 
housing should proceed pari passu with the scheme of slum clearance, 
at least in the major industrial cities, so that when a housing estate is 
ready step should be taken to remove the slum dwellers to the 
newly built houses and to proceed with the clearance of the slum 
area in question. The Hon’blc Prime Minister, who visited 
Kanpur in the month of February, 1952, was showed to see the slums 
in Kanpur. He expressed the view that these slums should be 
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demolished immediately and replaced by temporary structures in more 
sanitary conditions. Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M. P., also told the House 
of People in May last (1952) that time had come for a declara¬ 
tion of war on slums throughout the country. He said 
that the municipal boards were either too weak or indifferent and 
were unable to resist the very powerful influences of vested interests, 
namely, the landlords of the slum areas. He remarked that if there 
was any section of the community which deserves no consideration 
whatsoever, it was the slum owner. 

(xi) The problem of housing in rural areas is a vast one as the 
great majority (more than 80‘'/c) of the entire population of India lives 
in villages. The slums from cities cannot be eliminated unless the 
living conditions in rural areas are ameliorated because the pressure 
of population shifts towards cities and causes overcrowding. The pro¬ 
blems which present themselves in the rural areas are, however, slightly 
different in character and do not call for expenditure of large sums for 
individual housing units. Unlike in towns, land value, and consequently 
congestion, is not a principal factor. I’he immediate needs of the 
villagers are primarily adequate water-supply, improved communica¬ 
tions and arrangements for disposal of sewage and waste-products. In 
this connection the community development projects taken up under 
the Indo-American Technical Aid Progranune afford the most suitable 
venue for demonstration of improved techniques and designs for rural 
housing. Emphasis should be laid on the use of local materials and 
self-help. In this connection we should take a lesson from Puerto 
Rico where conditions are almost similar to those obtaining in India. 
In that country a rural development programme included safe tenure 
of building-cum-garden plots with aided self-help in house cons¬ 
truction, in gardening, in water-supply and sanitation development 
and in multipurpose co-operative activities. 

(xii) If housing schemes are to be undertaken on a large scale, 
there should be provision for construction through different agencies 
at the same time, e.g, by the State Governments or by statutory autho¬ 
rities like the improvement trusts or by the employers. Further, in 
cases of industries located in areas far away from towns, it 
would be more advantageous to require the employer to build houses 
for his employees than for a housing board to undertake this work. 
Any legislation undertaken should have enabling provisions which 
would permit the operation of one or other of different schemes suited 
to individual States or areas as the case may be. 

(xiii) Another suggestion is that where the employers build houses 
themselves, there should be no cash subsidy, but Government should 
nierely assist in providing them two thirds of the capital in the form 
of a loan at per cent interest repayable in annual equated instal¬ 
ments over a period of 25 years. 
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(xiv) It has also been suggested in some quarters that no industry 
should in future be started without express provision of housing for 
workers even if a provision is made for officers’ housing. This 
will be a check qn future slums. The existing industries also must 
realise that workers’ houses must be provided within a certain period 
and the cost or part of it must be a first charge on them. This, how¬ 
ever, is a very contentious point as the industrialists on their side say 
that if this condition is insisted upon it will retard the growth of the 
industries. They also assert that existing industry cannot divert 
capital to the provision of houses as they will not be able to compete 
in the market in that case. The Bombay Government have steered 
a middle course and passed an Act, called “The Bombay Building 
(Control on Erection) Act, 1948,” under which permission to extend 
industrial premises is granted only on the condition that the employer 
will provide housing for 69 per cent of the labour to be employed on 
account of expansion. In our opinion this is a sound legislation and 
other States may like to consider legislation on similar lines. 

(xv) On the research side emphasis should be laid on the follow¬ 
ing 


{a) Basic building materials such as bricks, tiles, high-tension 
steel, laminated timber, calcination of ordinary soil for 
use as bricks and the possibility of utilizing indigenous 
materials as building components. Further research 
work on stabilisation of soil by bituminous binders 
is also desirable. 

(b) Possiblity of use of substitutes such as timber, bamboo, etc. 

for steel and other traditional building materials. 
Several non-traditional materials have been developed 
at the Forest Research Institute, such as structural boards 
from woven bamboo mats after suitable treatment: 
further researches are necessary. 

(c) Revision of building codes, specifications and factors of 

safety. 

(xvi) The problem of housing the poor is very difficult to solve 
as most of the population in the area cannot pay ah economic reni 
even for houses that are considered to be not better than the irredu¬ 
cible minimum in quality'. The solution of the problem must be 
sought in reducing costs of labour and building materials. This 
mighty be found in “aided self-help”, use of locally manufactured 
materials and efficient building methods mostly by unskilled labour. 
Differences should be made:— 

a) for the varying climates in the area; 

b) between the problems in the urban and rural areas; 

(c) between the building activities to cope with the normal 
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population increase and those to deal with the ubiquitous 
housirg shorttgj. 

(xiii) The Hon’blc the Prime Minister also, inaugurating the 
symposium on scientific principles and their application in tropical 
building design and construction organised jointly by the UNESCO 
ScieJjce Co-operation Office for South-East Asia and the National 
Insti tute of Sciences of India, emphasised on the use of local material 
and expressed the hope that Indian and foreign engineers and experts 
would evolve methods by which indigenous materials and resources 
could be used effectively to build millions of houses for the people 
and they w^ould not depend too much on tlieoretical principles and 
machinery and steel and cement. He said, “How to make the most 
of wffiat we have? That is the problem.” About climatic and other 
considerations he said that we have to build millions licuscs and 
due regard must be paid to considerations of climate. In Bengal, 
for instance, a mere, brick-and-mortar structure would look horrid 
in the countryside in which a thatch-and-mud hut might fit in more 
beautifully. Shri K. D. Malaviya, Deputy Minister for Education 
also laid emphasis on the use of local material in villages—^mud houses 
with thatched roofs. He was of the view that good and durable houses 
can be built out of the mud and thatch that is available. The funda¬ 
mental thing is to find out methods of treating the local soil available 
for house-building so that known defects from which our houses 
suffer may be removed. He said that we should indicate to our 
villagers through our scientists and soil experts how best to improve 
the mud houses. We should avoid complicated machinery and set 
up a network of information and analysis centres in the country from 
where the common man may get simple tips for the improvement of 
existing mud-houses. He said: “In our own country earth, mud 
and thatch arc materials rf antiquity and they have been employed 
from ages past in various forms, one of them being a plastic mixture 
of mud and fibres, another sun-dried bricks and yet another stabilized 
earth.” 


It is hoped that our engineers and architects will keep these 
points in view while planning housing on a large scale. 

(xviii) It is also desirable to organise the building trade in all its as¬ 
pects including training of labour and technical personnel of all grades. 
It is unfortunate that importance of technical training in house-building 
labour is yet insufficiently realized. In Europe and America, it 1^ 
been found that training of personnel not only improves the quality 
of work but expedites me process of building. 




CHAPTER LXXXm 


CONCLUSION 

The people of the world face a great housing crisis. The need 
is so great and the problem so complex that local and national Gov¬ 
ernments, International agencies, employers and employees are all 
assuming increasing responsibility to tackle ihis problem. It is 
gratifying to note that this problem has started receiving the 
attention it desei'ves during the last few years and an impetus is being 
given to the solution of the problem from the highest level. 

Improved housing is the first step towards an improvement of the 
standards of living, behaviour and morals of the Indian industrial 
worker. With all these will come the conquest of preventible disease 
and mortality and improvement of health and output. The problem 
of housing is, undenial)ly, the most central for the efficiency and well¬ 
being of the Indian working class. To those who assert tliat India 
cannot atford to spend more money for industrial housing, there can 
be only one reply that she can no longc'r afibrd to delay such expendi¬ 
ture. 

The main difficulty, however, in the way of promoting suitable 
schemes of housing is finance. The present cost of building materials 
and building labour is so high that industrial workmen and other 
persons belonging to the low-income group are unable to pay the 
economic rent for the barest minimum of accommodation which is 
desirable and necessary from the point of view of health and family 
privacy. Again, the problem is so vast that neither the Union 
Government nor the State Governments can bear the financial res¬ 
ponsibility of meeting subsidies required. The present position of 
industry Ls also such that it cannot meet any heavy demands on the 
welfare of labour from its current receipts. It is true that the employers 
earned large profits during and immediately after the war. The 
present position is, however, different. There are very few industries 
which are earning more than the normal rate of profits at present. 
Any special financial demand for housing on industry would, therefore, 
amount to a kind of levy on capital or profits earned in previous years. 
The problem can, however, be solved by the joint efforts of the Central 
and State Governments, employers, workers and the people at large. 
In the future planning of Indian cities the employers and the em¬ 
ployees, the local authorities and non-officials interested in social 
work will have to rise in a spirit of co-operation and implement housing 
schemes with lasting zeal. To accept that nothing can be done 
amounts to a gospel of despair. Although resources and technicians 
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are in short supply, the aspirations of man are not. Practical 
solutions to the crushing problem of housing must be arrived at in the 
near future. They should combine the initiative and resourcefulness 
of the people, the rational application of local materials and skills, the 
social advantages of group work and the best use of resources and 
technical knowledge available. Details of the schemes formulated 
and various comments and suggestions have already been given under 
relevant chapters. 

An attempt has been made to present briefly and clearly 
everything on the subject of housing the industrial worker 
for the benefit of those who are engaged in this branch of social 
service as well as those who are interested in the economic and 
industrial problems of our country. If the attempt succeeds 
in assisting all concerned in their noble but nonc-the-less 
difficult task, and making the employers, Government and munici¬ 
palities more ‘Welfare-minded’ in relation to their employees, and 
helps also in mobilising public opinion in favour of hastening amelio¬ 
rative measures for proper housing of our labour population, it will 
have been amply justified and rewarded. 
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APPENDIX I 


Local {Italics) words explained in EngUsli. 


Ahatas 

Bhayyas 

Bhishti 

Bustees 

Chatai 

Chawl 

Cheries 

Chhints 

Chula^ 

Dal 

Darwans 

DhobuKhanas 

Dhowrahs 

Doha 

Gallas 

Gunthas 

Hookah 

Jamadar 

Khalasis 

Khaprail 

Kutcha 

Misiries 

Moris 

Nahani 

Nallahs 

Nazrana 

Panchqyats 

Pardeshi 

Pucca 

Pugri 

Sabhas 

Sirdars 

Sishgars 

Soo^i 

Tatties 

Tindals 

Zenanas 


Groups of small dwellings of workers in U,P. 
and Punjab. 

A class of people from Bihar and Eastern U.P. 
Water-carrier. 

Workers’ dwellings (in Bengal etc.) 

Mattress. 

Workers’ dwellings (in Bombay). 

Workers’ dwellings (in Madras). 

Printed cloth. 

Oven (fire-place) 

Pulses. 

Gate-keeper (Guard). 

Cloth-washing-yards. 

Coalminers’ dwellings. 

Small ponds (found generally in Bengal). 

Double room houses for workers. 

Measurement of land in Bombay State. 

Smoking pipe. 

Headman. 

Persons employed on odd jobs. 

Tile 

Temporary. 

Mechanics. 

Drains (outlet for dirty water). 

Bathing place (Bath-room). 

Big drains. 

Present (consideration received in advance). 
Smallest organisation of local authority (council 
of villagers to settle local disputes etc.) 
Foreigner (coming from other parts of the land). 
Permanent. 

Illegal gratification (generally in use by land¬ 
lords for letting out buildings). 

Councils (conferences). 

Headmen (of workers). 

People working in glass industry. 

Red lime etc. 

Structures made of bamboo pieces (used as walls 
etc. in poor dwellings). 

Headmen of workers in rice mills (Malayalam 
word); 

Ladii^ chamber (Part of house in which ladies* 
reside). 
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A. Extract from Industrial Truce Resolution (1947)• 

“This ‘Conference considers that the increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction which is so vital to the economy of the country cannot be 
achieved without the fullest cooperation between labour and manage¬ 
ment and stable and friendly relations between them. The employer 
must recognise the proper role of labour in industry and the need to 
secure for labour fair wages and working cotiditions; labour for its 
part must give equal recognition to its duty in contributing to the 
increase of the National income without which a permanent rise in 
the general standard of Jiving cannot be achieved. Mutual discus¬ 
sion of all problems common to both and a determination to settle 
all disputes without recourse to interruption in or slowing down of 
production should be the common aim of employers and labour. 
The system of remuneration to capital as well as laliour must be so 
devised that while in the interests of the <‘on.siuriers and the primary 
producers excessive profits would be prevented by suitable measures 
to taxation and otherwise, both will share tlic product of their com¬ 
mon effort after making provision for payment ol‘ fair wa.gcs to labour, 
a fair return on capital employed in the industry and reasonalile 
reserves for the maintenance and expansion oi’ the undertaking. 

For attainirg these objectives, this Conference recommends : 

(rf) that, as a first step towards improving the standard of living 
of workers immediate attention should be devoted to the 
problem of housing of industrial labour; the cost of each 
housing should be shared in suitable proportions between 
the Government, employers and laboui*, the share of labour 
being given in the shape of a reasonable rent. 

Th<r principles enunciated above having been accepted, this 
Conference calls upon labour and management to agree to maintain 
industrial peace and to avert lock-outs, strikes or slowing down of 
production during the next three ycai*s.’' 

B. Extract from Government of India Resolution 
dated the 6th April, 1948 on Industrial Policy. 

“The Government of India are also taking special steps to improve 
industrial housing as quickly as possible. A scheme for the con¬ 
struction of one million workers* houses in ten years is under con¬ 
templation and a Housing Board is being constituted for this purpose. 
The cost will be shared in suitable proportions between Government, 
eihployers and, labour, the share of labour being recovered in the 
form of a reasonable rent. 

In order to ensure quick decisions on the various matters arising 
out of the Industrial Truce Resolution, Government are appointing 
a Special Officer.** 
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Resolution of the National Planning Committee on the 
Report of the Sub-Committee on National Housing 

1 . We recommend the creation of statutory aiithcritles, namely 
(i) Central Housing and Planning Board; (ii) Provincial HousiFig' 
and Planning Boards. The firmer will be concerned with general 
principles, policy, programme, finance, technique, standardisation 
and research on broad lines. The latter will guide and control all 
schemes, but not their details. Necessary legislatir)n will be under¬ 
taken which will provide for the initiation and execution of the 
gramme. Women’s role in National Housing being important, w^e 
recommend tliat they be given adeq\iate rcpiesemation these 
Boards. 

2. Rural Housing shfiiilcl be undertaken in coordination with 
rural reconstruction, and should generalh be liased on ownership, 
and not tenancy, of the liouse and site, the latter (in a basis of long 
lease if ownership is not possible. 'Phe programme of such rural 
housing should be carried out with due regard to the environment 
as well as the resources of the country, and with such aid the 
State as may be necessary. The programme should inchsji^arti- 
cularly the building of Panchayai Chars in villages where mnmu- 
nity life and cultural activities of the villagers can be developed 
including school, library lecture hall, cooperative store and the 
like. Adequate equipment for games and sports sliould also be pro¬ 
vided. The Panchayat Chars .should make due jirovision for ilie 
needs of women and children. 

The State aid mentioned above should particularly include 
advice or assistance in matters of village sanit.iti.ou and skilled labour. 

3. Cattle should l)e accommodated in such a maimer that the 
health of human being does not suffer and proper sanitary arrange¬ 
ments are provided. 

4. Urban housing is to be regarded as a public utility ser\'ice, 
the responsibility for which primarily rests with the State. This 
should not, however, exclude private enterprise, suitably controlled 
by the State. 

5. Definite standards for various types of unit house accommoda¬ 
tion shall be laid down by the appropriate authority. 

€• The State will make requisite arrangements for financing tlie: 
HouisiDg programme, if necessary, by loan. 
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Extract from Report of the Bombay Rent Enquiry 
Committee. 

It is necessary that a minimum standard of amenities should be 
prescribed Ijv law. It should be made applicable even to existing 
buildings, in so far as it is practicable. The amenities which should 
be compulsorily provided for ai'e as follows:— 

(/) There should be no back to back houses, and in a house, 
no back to back tenements with one room. Each such tenement 
ahould have only one entrance with provision for through ventilation. 

■ A one-roomed tenement with a minimum size of 180 sq. ft. 
' should have a small partition wall not more than 6 ft. in height, to 
divide the kitchen from the front portion of the room. It should 
have a ‘mori’ and 'nahani' and a loft. The flooring should be of 
cement concrete, Shahabad stone or any other material impervious 
.to damp. The height from floor to ceiling should not be less than 
10 ft. 

iiii) The length of a chawl should not be more than 125 feet, in 
.any single direction exclusive of the area required for latrines, wash* 
ing places, bath rooms etc. On every floor, for every four rooms, 
.there should be one latrine (and one washing place at least of 16 sq. 
.ft. in size). There should also be on every floor two separate closed 
.bath rooms one for men and the other for women; a direct water- 
connection and a metal dust bin with a cover for depositing refuse 
for every 5 rooms. 

(in) A building should be provided with a storage water tank. 
It should have its common conveniences and passages adequately 
l^hted. The entire building should also be white-washed at least 
once a year. 



APPENDIX V. 

HoiMing mad Traaspoi^ 

(Views of the National Planning Committee) 

1. Every factory, workshop, office or establishment, employing 
more than 50 workmen in one place at. one lim^- . ^hall provi(}e for 
such workmen standard housing accommodation, on, such terms aa 
regards rent, tenure, etc., as may be laid down by a statutory public 
authority, like a National Housing Board, set up for the purpose. 

Housing provided for workers under this Charter is. a facilitjr 
and amenity, not a duty or obligation upon the worker, to utilise. 

2. Any factory, workshop, office or establishnient, desiring to 
provide housing accommodation on a staiidsu-d or approved pattern 
for its employees, shall be aided and subsidised by the State, w* ita 
representative, the local governing body, some statutory autho¬ 
rity specially created for the purpose, financially and technic^y,. 
by getting or granting building loans, obtaining land on easy terms,, 
supplying standard designs, and procuring all building materiak^ 
needed at reasonable prices. 

3. All such houses shall be so planned, built and located, as to- 
have the prescribed standard of living space, light and ventilation, 
tanitary fittings and service and other equipment deemed necessary 
for the workers’ comfort and convenience, for saving the housewife’s 
labour and for promoting healthy living and co-operative endeavour. 

4. It shall not be compulsory for any workman to reside in the 
housing accommodation provided by the employer. N6r shall it 
be open to the employer providing such housing accommodation tn 
demand rent and make other regulations governing tenancy as would 
jprove oppressive, or exploiting to the worker. Such housing being 
only for the worker and his family, it shall not be open to the worker- 
tenant to sublet or otherwise abuse the amenity and conveiiiencc 
provided for him. 

5. Housing accommodation provided by the employer shall be 
chargeable to a fair economic rent, making due allowance for the 
financial and other assistance provided for such enterprise by Govern¬ 
ment, or any statutory Authority set up for the purpose pf public 
expense. Such Housing Service should be made self-suificient as- 
far as possible without rack-renting the tenant. It shall not be a 
source of additional profit to the employer building such houses for 
his workmen. 

6. Unless otherwise permitted by the statutory public autho¬ 
rity or the department of Government concerned, as the case may 
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l)c, such accommodation provided for itis workmen by the employer 
shall be reserved only for the employees of that factory, worluhop, 
office or concern. None but the employees of that particular con¬ 
cern should be entitled to avail themselves of this facility, seivice or 
amenity. Under the special circumstances mentioned in the National 
Housing Code, other workmen in the industry or in connected occu¬ 
pations or any other class of employees may be permitted to occupy 
such housin,g on special permission and approval by the National 
Housing Board or the local Body as the law may provide. 

7. Subject to the appropriate regulations passed for the purpose 
by some public authority in regard to town planning or build¬ 
ing within a given area or providing adequate open spaces, play- 
grf>unds etc., workmen’s housing shall be as near to their place of 
work as possible, to avoid needless loss of time in going to and coming 
from the day’s work. 

When any employer is unable, or not allowed to build such 
accommodation for his workmen near their place of work, for reasons 
entirely outside his control, every' assistance required by the worker 
to find suitable huuscroom for himself and his family, shall he forth¬ 
coming from the appropriate public authority e.g. a National 
Housing Board. 

8. Whenever the acconunodation provided by the employer is 
at a considerable distance from the place of work, the employer shall, 
in collaboration with the Local Transport Service, make arrange¬ 
ments for the cheap, safe and speedy transport to and from the place 
of work to their houses Cor the employees. Such transport may be 
provided exclusively by the employer, but not so as to make an 
additional profit for himself; or it may be obtained by the employer 
in collaboration with the local authority. In each case, this service 
shall be offered to the workers on as economic terms as may be feasible. 

9. The primary <»bjective for providing adequate and appro¬ 
priate living space and housing accommodation to the workers, as 
also of the arrangements for their transport from and to their work 
and home, is to guard against undue congestion in industrial centres. 
In devising all arrangements in this regard recourse to proper town 
planning would be indispensable. Suitable plans for this purpose 
shall be prepared by the appropriate local governing body, who shall 
also provide all the utilities, amenities and services, necessary to 
assure a decent living for the workers. 

10. Provision for proper medical advice and treatment of the 
worker and his family shall be included in the utilities, amenities and 
servic^ mentioned above. It shall be provided as part of the 
amenities of employment by the en^>loyer in co-operation with the 
National Health Service. 



Am:NDix VI 


SpecificatioBS for dIffcNttt tjiVM «f hoaM^ under the 
lUbdUtieed InduMrial fl«daiBg Sdaeme. 

Oiie roomed singlenstoried timements. 

Lividg-robm (includiiig cupboard) .. 12' xlO' 

Kitchen and lobby 12' X 6' 

Bathing space .; .. 4' x 4' 

* Lavatory ., .. 4' X 3' 

* A water flushed lavatory will be shared by two tenements. 

If service privy is provided, there should be one for each tenements. 
Estimated cost of construction .. Rs. 2,277 

Estimated cost of land al^ont 55 sq. yds. 

at Rs. 8 per sq. yard Rs. 440 

Total cost Rs. 2,717 

or say Rs. 2,700 

Single-roomed tenements in multi-storeyed buildings. 

Living romn (including cupboard) .. 12' x 10' 

Kitchen and lobby .. .. 10' x 6' 

Bathrooms, lavatories and washing places 4' >. 3' 

Three lavatories, two bathrooms, two washing places and one 
staircase will be shared between eight tenements. 

The tenements in the multi-storeyed buildings will have a height 
<if 9'—6" and a balcony or a verandah. 'The plinth area will be 
aliqut 270 sq. ft. and the floor area about 188 sq. ft. An ad hoc figure, 
Rs. 4,500, is taken as the total cost of construction, services and the 
cost of land of a tenement in a multi-storeyed building in the largw 
cities. 


General spedfkatione. 


Main Walls 


Foundation t 
Cioncrete Masonry in 
foundation and plinth. 
Siipersmucture 


Roofing .. 


1' —6" w'ide and 2' —0" deep. 

1 : 5 : 10 cement concrete 8" thick with 
gauge stone ballast. 

Mixed class Ivick work in cement mortar 
1 :6 with plinth 9" above ground level. 

Mixed class brick work in mud mortar 
with top and bottom two courses and. 
sides of opening in brickwork in cement 
mortar 1 ; 6 and the opening arched 
with flat arches. 

R.C.T.—^Beam robfihg in brick filling with 
inud pkaska and flat tiles etc. with 1'—6" 
high parapet walls or any other durable 
type of room. 
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Flooring • • 


Wood work: 


Finishing .. 


Partition walls : 


,. 1'' cement concrete (1 : 2: 4) flooring over 

3'' lime concrete with brick ballast on 
a bed of 2" sand. 

.. Battened and braced doors and glazed 
windows with soft wood including 
painting. ' 

.. y* cement plaster over walls with white 
washing inside and colour washing 
outside. 


Foundation 

Masonry .. .. 

Latrine block 

Bathing Place: 
Foundation of side walls 

Masonry in foundations 

Superstructure 

Height of wall 
Flooring •. 

Compound wall 


Sanitary Installations 


Water supply 
Electric Connections .. 


1'—10''w’idc and 1'—0" deep with con¬ 
crete 6" thick. 

4J" brickwork in cement mortar 1 :4 
with thick plaster cement mortar 
1 : 6 . 

Same as for main building except roofing 
which is of R.C.C. slabs 3" thick. 

r—0" width and 1'—0" deep over cement 
concrete 1 : 5 : 10 and 6" thick. 

Mixed class brick work in cement mortar 

1 : 6 . 

Mixed class brick work in mud mortar 
and 4" cement plaster 1 : 6. 

5 ft. 

1" thick cement concrete 1:2: 4 over 
a bed of 3" hme concrete with brick 
ballast. 

Mixed class brick work in cement mortar 
1 : 4, 41" thick with 9" pillars 7' apart 
to be in mud mortar and 5'—9" high 
above ground level with a foundation, 
of 1" wide and 6" deep concrete, the 
exposed surface plastered with cement 
plaster 1 : 6 cement mortar. 

Indian type white glazed earthenware 
water closet with 3 gallons G.I. flushing 
tanks and 40 gallons capacity R.C. over¬ 
head tank with necessary connections, 
etc. 

One water tap in the bathing place with 
a 4"dia. open surface drain and 
gully trap. 

Two electric points one in the room and 
the other in the kitchen. The cost in- 
eludes a sum of Rs. 35 (for one-roomed 
tendxients) for service connection. 
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